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PREFACE. 


The great diversity of scientific pursuits in our 
days naturally prompts the mind to trace their sev- 
eral lines of direction to a point of concurrence, or, 
at least, to search for some general principle, under 
whose dominion the assemblage of so many indi- 
vidual figures may give rise to a significant picture. 
The mere “ man of letters,” indeed, who is in quest 
of naught but “ accomplishments,” contrives to vamp 
a number of literary shreds together, for the purpose 
of attiring himself in a sort of festival garb, which 
serves, with its motley dyes, to distinguish him from 
the illiterate multitude. He barely wishes to adorn 
himself with the spectral colors of science ; but it 
is the endeavour of the honest aspirant, to recompose 
these colors into the primitive luminar ray, under 
the conviction that the light born from this union 
only can kindle the flame of enthusiasm, in warming 
the heart, while it enlightens the head. To this 
craving for mental unity the present little work owes 
its existence. The reader will perceive, that the 
First Part is thoroughly programmatic, and simply 
assigns the general points of view for a philosophical 
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study of the natural sciences. The principles there 
laid down are an abstract of a larger treatise, con- 
taining developments and applications especially to 
Physics and Chemistry, the publication of which has 
been reserved, in order to make room for the Second 
Part, without extending the limits of the book be- 
yond a volume. This Second Part is an attempt 
at a delineation of German ‘‘philosophy of nature’^ 
{Naturphilosophie) in some of its most notable phases, 
embracing principally the philosophical systems of 
Schelling (with Oken’s System of Nature) and Hegel. 
For reasons of which the book itself is the explana- 
tion, it was necessary to enter upon a preparatory 
examination of the so-called critical philosophy, which 
then led, above all, to an analysis of Kant^s “ Critique 
of Pure Reason.’’ — I cheerfully acknowledge, that 
for many of my views I am indebted to the study 
of Hegel’s philosophy, although, generally, these 
views are as independent of Hegel as Hegel is (if it 
be permitted mngnis cornponcre parva) of Schelling. 
The extent of the connection will become apparent 
by an attentive perusal of both Parts. — It is, of 
course, altogether foreign to my purpose, as it is 
out of my power, to give a complete genetic history 
of German philosophy with the whole variety of its 
evolutions, in whicli the succession of the few names, 
Schelling, Oken, Hegel, would be grotesque enough. 
What I have given is, in all cases, the fruit of a long 
and serious study bestowed upon the original works 
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mentioned in the text; and as I was in search of 
the results to which the train of these philosophical 
ideas led, and not merely of a perspective view of 
their manifold bearings, I can scarcely regret that 
not a single one of the numerous critical histories 
of German philosophy has been accessible to me, 
excepting alone that of Hegel, which is, however, 
altogether unavailable for details. 

Unfortunately, the materialistic, utilitarian tenden- 
cies, which at present pervade every branch of sci- 
ence under color of a misconceived Baconism, have 
revoked every alliance between philosophical pursuits 
and the investigation of nature. Speculation is per- 
fectly disavowed (sometimes justly, perhaps), and 
the very worst passport which a naturalist could carry 
about him is that of a metaphysician. The assump- 
tion, that the creative source of free thoughts, the 
mind, should be even distantly akin to the immutable 
forces which actuate the movements of the Universe, 
rear the invariable structure of crystalline masses, 
preside over the evolution of vegetable forms, and 
manifest themselves in the organisms and instincts 
of the animal sphere, is held in utter abhorrence. 
Now the fundamental principle, upon which, accord- 
ing to my conviction, all true philosophy of nature 
rests, is, that the different manifestations of the vi- 
tality which bursts forth in nature’s phenomena are 
comprehensively united, centred in the mind ; that 
the implacable rigor of cosmic laws, which sways 
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extensive matter^ is identical with the eternal freedom 
of mind in its infinite intensity, I know but one 
way to reconcile the reluctant reader to this view ; 
that of contrasting it with the current opinions to 
the contrary, and of first showing what difficul- 
ties, and again, what contradictions, the latter in- 
volve, when consistently carried out. I have en- 
deavoured to place these difficulties in relief, in the 
exposition of Kant’s philosophy, the acme of the 
old dualism, where the contrast between the Material 
and Spiritual, the Objective and Subjective, is salient 
in the extreme. The unity of the two, asserted by 
the philosophy of nature,’’ is not (though such is 
the very common charge) the unity of pantheism, 
or a mere hypostatic notion of universality. Those 
who imagine themselves possessed of the secrets of 
life, by carrying about them the mysterious eu kuX ituv 
as a talisman, may be safely left to the enjoyment 
of their self-sufficiency ; but I must be allowed to 
protest against the ordinary sciolistic use of it as a 
key even of modern German philosophy. 

I shall think myself happy, if I have in any man- 
ner contributed to introduce more distinct ideas re- 
specting German philosophy among the American 
and English reading public. The words, German 
philosophy,” or German idealism,” arc heard every 
moment ; but the only sense attached to them (if 
there be any) is a medley of vague abstractions, or 
a sanies of distractivc day-dreams. This obtains even 
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with regard to the writings of the excellent Carlyle. 
(See, e. g., his biographies of German poets, his 
Characteristics,” his “ Sartor Resartus,” &c.). Much 
confusion has arisen from the circumstance, that cer- 
tain preestablished English criteria have been ap- 
plied to German philosophy. It is suggestive of the 
national characteristics of the Germans, and serves 
to discriminate between the spirit alive in them and 
that animating the French and English, that in the 
philosophy anterior even to Kant, the Germans, and 
among them Leibnitz and Wolf, always set out from 
ihcinsclveSj from a few axiomatic notions relating to 
being, thought, ideas, the Deity, &c., and upon these 
synthetically constructed their system of science ; 
whereas the English and French began with objec- 
tive nature, analyzed it, and then by generalizations 
soiight to arrive at absolute conclusions. The Ger- 
mans could not descend to the material world ; hence 
they became idealists; — the English and French were 
unable to ascend to the summits of the Absolute ; 
oil that account they remained materialists. This 
again leads to the important distinction, often so little 
kept in view, between the German and the English 
skeptics. The latter, dwelling in the sphere of the 
senses, doubted of every thing which was not the 
object of these, and therefore of the ideality of the 
Real; the former, lost in their own being, doubted 
of every thing that was not, as it were, born a 
thought, — they doubted of the correspondence of 
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the material world with their subjective conceptions, 
of the reality of the Ideal. For an illustration, I 
simply refer to Hume and Kant. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize here for some an- 
omalies of language, which, in treating of German 
philosophy, it lias been impossible always to forego. 
In English we have names only for the established 
result of a process ; rarely a word expressive of the 
process itself. There is the term knowledge,’’ but 
the act of acquiring it — agnoscere^ erkenncn — is 
nameless. We have no term corresponding to the 
Latin fieri the German werden^^'^ — no verb 
designating the act of absolute origination ; “ to be- 
come ” does not express it. The German can use 
his verbs substantively, thus making pifre actions the 
subjects of a sentence, in order to enounce their 
predicates ; — an Englishman considers this as not 
congenial to the spirit of his language. Now, as 
it is the characteristic of true philoso])hy to study 
every thing in the process of its origination, — to 
comprehend that which is evolved, liy observing tlie 
process of its evolution, — the obslachjs encountered 
in an attempt to reproduce such j)hiloso])hical move- 
ments in the English language must be numerous. 
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PART I. 

VIEWS AND PROSPECTS. 


‘ Was kann dor Mensch io^eben mehr gewinnen, 
AIs dass sich Gott — Natur ihm oflSnbare? 

Wie sic das Feste lasst zu Gieist zerrinncn, 

Wie sie das Gcistcrzeiigte ffesl bewahre ? * * 

Goethe. 


The only absolute contrast, which presents itself iii^ 
the whole sphere of existences, is that between man 
material nature. All other differences vanish by arranginf 
themselves in an immediately complementary series 
mental nature of man alone stands face to face bifo 
material counterparts Tlip consciposnessW man itWa 
with the double inquiry regarding his own significiaioe| 
destiny on the one hand, and the purpose and import of tpi 
external world on the other. Gradualfy, however, these 
two difficulties' identify themselves, and then the probletpt 


* “ Whftt greater boon can man gain in life, than the reTolation of 

God, — of Nature ? — how nature prompts the resolution of the Conci^l^ 
into mind, and how she preserves the offspring of mind in concreiik 
forms ?** 





i^'^fi6*tblution. MSlIlWwPlhat thb'^hole intensive 
s^lyectivity of his being lies but in the extent of its neces- 
. sary objects, and, conversely, that the dignity of the 
objective world is contained in the convergence of its 
tendencies towards him. He therefore reads the mystery 
of human existence in the relations of the forms encom- 


passing it, and the solution of nature’s problems in his 
physical and mental activity. Just as the life within thus 
becomes thoroughly interwoven with that without him, 
he soon becomes sensible that it is the same link 


which chains events and phenomena, and the same life 
which appears as the productive energy in history and 
nature. 


The unity of living nature in the same pervading, ener- 
gizing spirit thus always accompanies man as an instinctive 
sentiment at least, if not as a conscious perception. And 
who has not felt it in the moment of unutterable deliglit, 
experienced in identifying liis own inmost thoughts and 
feelings with those of a friend, — in seeing a cherished idea 
kinjile the flash of sympathetic enthusiasm in the eye of 
the listener, — in suddenly beholding the revelation of an 
eternal law in an apparently stray phenomenon ? What 
else than this could urge man with an irresistible impulse* 
to commune with bis fellow-beings and with environing na- 
ture generally, — to search for the same governing agency 
in4he events of history, the spiritual workings of mankind, 
and in physical variations, — to construe the past, in order 
to understand the present, and thence to conceive liis 
bodings of the future ? 

It was the silent anticipation of this union, and the 
desire to trace it in its manifold ramifications, which ever 
characterized the mental endeavours of mankind, prompt- 
iog the genial imaginings of the poet and the daring specu- 
lations of the sage. The unity of nature was an intuitive 
perception of man in the earliest epochs ; the single werd 
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Nature ” or “ Universe,” for instance, wherever it was 
first used, could enounce only the idea — vague, perhaps, 
but nevertheless decided — of an organized whole. And 
this idea, thus instinctively apprehended, emerged in ages 
long past, during the twilight of human consciousness, in 
the fantastic shadowings of deifications of nature, transi* 
tions of man into* various inferior forms of life, metempsy- 
chosis, and a host of other favorite doctrines, delusive, 
indeed, but which are no more without their disguised 
truthfulness, than the hues of the morning mist without an 
irradiant sun. A distant glimpse of this unity furthermore 
brightened the gloomy laboratory of the alchemist, when 
he sought his menstruum universale or the philosopher’s 
stone, and the mysterious chamber of the astrologer, when 
he imagined that the des.liny of humankind w-as at the 
same time conceived and forecast in heaven, enacted up- 
on earth, and written in the prophetic record of Jumihar 
constellations. In whatever naturalistic systems, pan- 
theistic philosophies, &c., this consciousness has vented 
itself, they all bear testimony to its depth and perma- 
nence. 

The variegated shapings of the material world have 
therefore ever been looked upon by gifted men as recording 
the self-realizing thoughts of an all-powerful Intelligence ; 
in the features of the Universe the thoughtful observer 
has ever recognized the lineaments of God’s countenance 
smiling upon man. “ Custodi rectorique universi,” says 
Seneca (Quaost. Nat. II. 45 ), ‘‘omne nomen convenit. 
Vis ilium fatum vocare } non errabis. Hie est, e quo 
omnia suspensa sunt, caussa caiissarum. Vis ilium provi- 
dentiarn ducere ? rede duces*. Est cnim, cujus consilio 
huic mundo providetur, ut inconcussus eat, et actus suos 
explicet. Vis ilium naturam vocare nonpeccabis. Est 
enim, ex quo nata sunt omnia, cujus spiritu vivimus. Vis 
ilium vocare mundiun ? non falleris. Ipse enim est, totum 
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quod videS, totus suis partibus inditus et se sustinens vJ 

It is not the place here to point out the different aspects 
under which the unity of nature has presented itself to 
speculating minds in the lapse of time. Upon the revival 
of physical studies under the auspices of inductive research 
and the attendant clivorce between metaphysics and empir- 
ical science, speculative theology and practical observation, 
the old mystical union disappeared, as of course, and even 
the unity of causal action, though not denied, was thrown 
aside as irrelevant and fruitless. The only obvious unity 
which then remained was that of aggregation. Yet this 
bare coordination of things turned of itself into correlation ; 
the mutual dependence and subserviency of finite exist- 
ences forced the naturalist to adopt as a guide in his 
investigations the adaptation of means to ends, and to 
dignify his results by construing them according to cause 
and purpose. As it ever happens when things essentially 
connected are violently separated, speculative philosophy, 
which had been expatriated a moment before, insinuated 
itself anew, tmd thus arose the so-called teleological system, 
or the doctrine of causce finales^ with its laws, for which, 
on account of their formal generality, it was impossible to 
adduce anj empirical warrant. Such are, e. c., the lex 
parsimonice, — that nature attains her ends by the shortest 
pdssible route and by the few’est possible means ; the lex 
continui^ — that nature never proceeds per saltum^ either 
in the succession or the co-arrangement of her products ; 
the lex subsumtionis^ — that nature’s variety reduces itself 
t^few principles.! Though this view has perhaps most 

** Similarly Liican (Pluirs. IX. v. 57^) : — 

“ EstiK* I)<*i srdevs, nisi furra, ft ponins, ft atT, 

Et fcfluMi, ft virtJis? sJipfrns <|uid fpnrriimis ullni? 

Juppitor fst, quoilcurifpif viflos, rpiocuiupif muvoris.” 
t For a very' iriterfsting and lengthy discussiun of teleological reason* 
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consistently presided over the exertions of tlie English 
school, yet it is Cuvier, who, by applying it to palae- 
ontological inquiries, has exhibited it in its fullest im- 
portance, and shown how prolific it may become of prac- 
tical results. 

Interesting and useful as such a construction proved, it 
was insufficient and partial, as every subjection of the 
Infinite to finite considerations must ever be. Even if 
the poet’s demand to look upon nature as a grand epic of 
divine genius were disregarded, the optimistic claim of the 
philosopher, that the numerous discrepancies in the econ- 
omy of the Universe, the mutual destruction of its forms, 
&c., should be reconciled with the fundamental theory of 
definite design, could not be protested. Besides, the 
teleological views were so inconsistent among themselves, 
that (to select but one instance) whilst generally the mineral 
sphere was made the mere condition of existence for* the 
vegetable^kingdom, this in turn the food for the animated 
world, over which latter a summary sway was conceded 
40 man, Linna3us, with equal plausibility, maintained that 
?the herbs were browsed by herbivorous animals solely for 
the purpose of preventing an over-luxurious vegetation, 
and therefore the suppression of inferior orders ; that the 
carnivora again assailed the herbivora in order to restrain 
these in their excessive depredations, man in fine acting 
as a salutary check upon the voracity of the carnivora. 
Thus the whole was reversed ; the ends were made the 
means, and man, instead of appearing as the point of 
ultimate convergence for all the teleological tendencies of 
nature, now stood simply as an eventual expedient for 
preserving the equilibrium of the inferior organic worlclt 
In lieu of so scanty an objective coherence, therefore, a 

ing, oonsiilt Kant's “ Kritik dcr IJrtlit p. 21 seqq. (Rosen- 

kranz’s edition), and his “ Melhodenlelire dcr tcleologisclicn Urtheils- 
kraft,” p. 321 seqq. 

1 * 
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generative subjective unity was sought for, and this created 
another school, which left tlie final results, as such, out of 
the question, insisted upon the unity of life^ and therefore 
of plan ^ in the Universe, and regarded the individual 
products in the light of vital manifestations of the whole. 
This was fostered, moreover, hy the discoveries in as- 
tronomy and geology. 1 will allude only to Herschel’s 
nebulaSj the unquestionable tenuity of cometic masses, 
and the apparent temporary formation of cometic tails, 
the geological history of the many revolutions which our 
globe has undergone, — the last forcing the mind to con- 
ceive our globe in an cmbryotic state, of which the for- 
mer at the same time seemed to furnish analoga. 

Two parties, then, stood arrayed against each other, 
and even at present carry on their war, ( hiefiy in lOngland 
and France. (See the writings of modern g(‘()l()gisis and 
zoologists, the “ Inductive Sciences ” of Whewell, the 
“ Bulletin des Sciences,” &c.) One (the latter adverted 
to above), which tuinibered such men as Laplace among 
its strenuous adherents, advocated the strict autocracy pf 
material nature, and repudiated the assumption of an Intelli- 
gence forecasting creation as a system of means and ends. 
The doctrine was, tliat an original, chaotic, all-pcrvading 
mass gradually arranged, organized itself in successive 
concretions, and advanced to a complete formalization, to 
the perfect transparency of law. The great analogies of 
natural forms, the schematic coincidences in the structure 
of organisms specifically distinct and extcnnally the most 
dissimilar, the undoubted generative modifications of ccr- 
min species (which, though exaggerated and distorted by 
Lamarck and others, arc empirically substantiated, what- 
ever be said to the contrary), the consequent possibility of 
reaacing such organic forms to original types, from whicli 
they can be conceived to have arisen by mere elongations, 
retractions, greater development of some parts and suji' 
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pression of others, mutual encroachments, &c.,* the con- 
secutive advance in the complication and organic dignity 
of the vegetable and zoiilogical genera, as we find them 
entombed in geological strata whose supraposition in 
space is an undoubted warrant of their succession in time, f 


* I shall not dwell here upon the morphological researches of (ioethe, 
his reproduction of a universal primitive ly()e (UtpHanze) frr)m the 
manilbld vegetable foiJiis, the relations established by him between 
the vertebral and cranial bones, &c. Kvery one of his readers recollects 
the beautiful lines, — 

“Alle (jcstalten sind ilhnlich, iind keine gleichet der andern ; 

Und so dcutet das ('hor anf ein gt.djcimes (lesetz, 

Auf ein lieiliges Ktlthself’ 

“All forms are similar, and yet none is like tlie other j thus the 
choir (group) iudicate.s a secret law, a sacred enigma.” Again, with 
respect to animals : — 

“ Zweek seiii selhst ist jeglieJies Thier, vollkommen entspringt es 
Alls dun Schooss der Nalnr, und zeugl vollkojiimeiie Kinder. 

Alle tili<‘dcr bilden sich aus naeh ew’gmi (ieselzen, 

Und di(.* selteiisle Form hewahrt im (lelieimen das F^rbild,” 

“ FiVi anlhial is its own purpose, it originates perfect in nature's 
womb, aud generates perfiM t children. All its limbs develop them- 
gedves in conlbniiily with eternal laws, and the rar(‘>t form preserves in 
secret lh«' primitive type.” It is easily seen here that (jioelho is not an 
exvlu^fivc morphologist. 

t 'J'liat Uyell (with other geologists) opposes this is owing to two 
circum-ftaiieiis. First, he has a tlieory of his own to sustain, that of a 
status t/uo in the mode in which nature’s forces mariilest themselves. 

''To foit’go, e. e., the many theorio.s framed in order to account for the 
oceurreneo of the remains of animals and vegt'tahles now tro])iral, in 
hypuburean regions, ami tJie eonserpient biglu r temperature of these 
reguns in former times, sm-li as Laplace’s theory of a gradual cooling 
of the planet, be deems a mere change of territorial eon figuration on the 
earth, and the transference of continental tracts from northern to tropical 
latitudes by means of llie vulcanic and noplunic ageiicit's now at wt>rk, 
sutKeient to bring about the change of teiiipexature in rpieslion, Tliesu^ 
agencies are no doubt miglitierin their results than is at first imagined; 
yet lliere can he but ‘few persons who would refer a diflereuee so 
enormous to causes after all comparatively insignificant, if Mr. Lyell 
does not infeud to lake away from the iior'i; (in the seii.v:e of Iiis theory) 
the very territory where the remains dealing the dilliculty arc found. 
The next circumstance i.s, that there is scarcely a criterion univorsallv 
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— all seemed at the first blush to countenance these tb«o^ 
ries. A universal mobile ether, it was thought, firttt 
consolidated itself into concentric shells, and these into 
zones, which, in their turn, divided themselves into partic- 
ular spheres, while the forces previously resident in this 
ether intensated themselves through the contraction, and 
prompted the rotatory and revolutionary movements of the 
bodies thus formed.* Each of the latter now became 
the maternal womb for progressive generations, arising 
from the concurrent action of alreaiiy existing agencies 
(heat, elcctri(‘dty, Sic.)^ in which a primitive type, though 
variously modified and perfected, was never abandoned. 
Such and similar views constitute, even at present, the 
ruling principles of the so-called morpJiologists ; tliosc of 
the strict morphological creed advocate, e. c., the much 
discussed generatio (Cfjuiroca, i. e. the generation of or- 
ganic beings by the sole mechanical action of inorganic 
matter (I consider it as after all mechanical, though dy- 
namical electricity be made the (diief agent), the inherent 
progressive tendency qf nature, the transmutation of s])ecies 
even by external solicitation and material necessity, &c., 

admitaMl Ibr the organic dignity of fx’ingH!. The poly|M‘, it is said, is as 
wohdcrfnl as the elephant. Still, if' the organizatloji of* man ln‘ hold th*- 
niojit perfoet, a eoniparison, it uamld seem, iMd(‘|K'nd«*tit ol’ metapliN sir. d 
speriilatioii, must ohviat(3 the dillinilty Kul!i<iently fi)r tln‘ ahoNr jmrprse. 

* It is cxrredingly strange that Lapla< r’s throry of jdaiielary fi)rma> 
lious, ronlaiiicd in his “ Systrinc «lu M<»iidr, ’ llo edition, p. ^47 seijij.. 
coincides, ercM in the jaode and (rrdtr of hii/ndhrlienf drdnetion^ with that 
given more at length hy Kaiit, in his “ Allgrmeiiie NalMrgesfdii»dile iiini 
Thcorie des llimmels,’' p. Uo which was jmhlished much hel’ort 

the dn 3Ioiide,” naniidv, in the year I?.'*'), — tfie more so, as 

Laplace oh c*rve: . p. JM4, — “ JJuiron est le seul <juc jt* ef>nnois>e, (jiis 
depuis l:i dccoiivt lie do vrai systciiie du iriomir ait ess.'iye de riMnoiilrra 
I'ongino des j)larietes rt des satellites.’* J^eveniHspeamlations of l.-iplai e 
on the co/,ni rtion helvvcerj the eerentriritv of rr>mefs and planets, and 
their r(*i:itivf distanrr.^ from the sun, .are, likewise to he Ihimd in tie* >anie 
nook / Kant, tf is to he snpposiMl th;it this hook had never Jlilleri 
under j..aplar( ’s noiiei-. 
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&c., &c. No matter whether they called themselves 
Atheists or Pantheists, establishing the unity of the world 
in an all-comprising substance (/e grand tout^ Cosmos^ 
or Si)inozists, with their manifold determinations of 
a unital substratum (substance), nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that such a system is in itself utterly untenable. 
Admitting, for a moment, that we could by this method” 
chain the different products of nature to each other, and 
trace the various modifications to their parent-substance 
under the guidance of filial resemblances, what link is 
there, after all, lictween the subslance and the forces effect- 
ing its mollifications ? — between the original chaos and the 
mechanism, with its jiurposes and adaptations, into which 
it converts itself ? What reconciles the unity with the 
iiuilliplicity ? • 

The other party makes nature the result of a sponta- 
neous act of an external ])eity, — an act which they term 
nn’l/, but which, in the teachings of consistent partisans, 
is synonynfous with caprice, Divjne caprice is a hard 
word ; but whatever is not based upon an intrinsic motive, 
or in its present absolute sense upon internal necessity, 
cannot pass under another name. In t|)is view, nature, 
though dll accident} is moulded by tli^'tmmediate hand;^j»f 
the Deity, so as to answer certain, extraneous |)urposes. 
Let it he repeated, that there is question here only of the 
consistent members of the party, which has otherwise split 
into two great divisions, — the so-called occasionalists ^i\d 
pyc'shthUisis, The former maintain the immediate inter- 
ference of divine volition in each productive act of nature, 
which of course silences every further question ^ the 
naturalistic iiujuirer. The latter assert that the forms 
of nature are only virtually preestablished by divine wis- 
noni, their further development being then left to them- 
selves, — or, vcryj)oj)ularly expressed, that certain quan- 
of laws, forces, and materials w as originally put on the 
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Start by the Creator, and then consigned to its own 
adventure. Part of these pra'stabilists formerly called 
themselves evohitionists^ or the advocates of iudividucil 
preformation, considering the germs of all organisms 
as having been encased in the first, so that they were 
only educed thence ; another part proceeded upon the 
•theory of epigenesis^ or generic preformation, in which 
the natural forms were, 'in reality, assumed, to be 
prcfigi^red only, and not pre/ormed, or at most poten- 
tiallij. 

Causa:, finales^ then, against causicej]] denies^ design and 
j5urpose against productive, inherent vitality, volition and 
foresight againsi the nolens volcns of material necessity, 
teleology against morphology. Arc they inconsistent with, 
do they not mutually imply, cacli^other ? A ccording to 
the morphologist, nature is a process of absolute germi- 
nation ; one form must produce the other. Is not here 
the latter that which cssentiallv determines the former, — 
the end, to which this is the means ? Vital necessity is made 
the causa efficiens of a natural product ; but this essen^ 
Hally gives rise to another one, for the generation of vvliich 
the former must undoubtedly be thoroughly organized ; 
is not, therefore, the organization of the latter and higher 
product retrospectively^ as causa final is^ identical with the 
prospective causa €.fficiens of the former and inferior pro- 
duct ? Is not the organization of the highest organic 
form in nature unavoidably involved as design and purpose 
in the most chaotic, indidcrent, generative ether to wliicli 
we can trace our way back ? 

Again, In t!ie asseveration of the teleologist, the whole 
nece.;sitv the existence of a thing lies in its subser- 
vience to a given extrinsic purpose. If so, is not that 
thing [hiing is theword with the teleologist), with every 
atofi; and fibie, adapted to, measured hy^ this purpose •" 
Is not the purpose the plan in conformity with which it 
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constructed, which pervades and penetrates it to its inner- 
most core? Is not this purpose that which determines 
the thing’s shapings, guides*its life^ presides over, or rather 
resides in it, as its formative principle, its fundamental 
idea, as the soul of its movements ? Could the causa 
finalis be more absolutely the causa efficiens ? Is not the ' 
purpose fully contained in the so-called hare means ? 
And is not, conse(]uently, the ultimate being, for which 
all existence is designed^ the primitive causal principle 
of that existence ? * 

The views of both ‘the teleologists and morphologists 
are in consequence limited rather than fundamentally 
erroneous. We have but to look them sharply into the 
eye, to see that both lead to thc«6ame conclusion, namely, 
the coincidence of the absolute cause and absolute design, 
or more correctly, perhaps, their mutual implication. The 
tcleologist isolates the latter, and disregards its connection 
with the former ; the morphologist, on the contrary, isolates 
the former, and loses sight of the latter. The truth is 
the self-objectivalion of the cause, absolute self-concep- 
tion, — as remarked, the absolute causality (generative 
principle) of the morphologists, which is at the same 
tilin' die ultimate design of the teleologists. 

The fpiarrel about freedom*and necessity between the 
two schoQli> is similarly a jargon. Free we call that which 
lives and ac^,s for an intrinsic subjective purpose ; ncccs- 
sar\i that which exists for an extrinsic, purely objective 
dc-'gn. That which is free has hs vital principle within; 
that which is necessary, without. Since the morphologists 
exclude purpose, their terms freedom and necessity are 
without a meauing ; but indeed, as has licen sliown, their 
so-called necessary existences arc inevitably designed, and, 


" TIu; nss(*rtioii, thai tho af)XV alu'ady conUiins llio TtXos, is 
■ veu (jiiuttul by BiucUrr from AriMotlo. 
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if they understand themselves, tlieir Whole is absolutely 
Tree. As to the teleologists, their system of subordi- 
nation brings us to soine^great eventual ])urpose, — as it is 
ordinarily taken by them, the life and intelligence of man. 
Now it 'may be said that man (or if another being be 
"assigned, the reasoning equally applies, mnlatis malandis) 
is his own purpose, and therefore the absolute purpose of 
the world. Then Iiis being is the world’s (nature’s) great 
determining cause, and there is no other. But this is 
untenable ; man is, after all, the work of the ])city, — he 
is designed hy the Deity, or the design lay in the Deity, 
The grand ultimate purpose of the world is therefore the 
fulfilment of the Deity’s designs ; but these designs must ; 
be intrinsic (for making-* them extrinsic would lead us i 
through the same circle of reasoning just percurred), tliey • 
must be founded upon the Deity’s being. I'he Deity’s 
being is therefore at once the design and cause of the 
phenomenal world, or the phenomenal world is but a self- 
revelation of the Deity. Establishing nature, however, 
as many teleologists do, apart from the Deity, as a 
mechanism of means and ends, without any essential rela- 
tion to Divine Being, is basing every thing upon the 
Arbitrary, not upon freedom, — upon a nominal freedom 
without meaning, just as the pretended necessity of the 
morphologists is but a name. 

15y whatever appellations the naturalists under consid- 
eration be distinguished, one feature is common to them 
all : they dwelt strictly in the regions of phenomenal nature. 
Those wliose observations constituted themselves into a 
science, reference to final causes, took care, indeed, 
alwaj^s to Stale that at last the inquirer is led to a point 
where ar appeal to divine creative power is forced upon 
him : but this w^as iio more than an extraneous formality^ 
w i'cn had naught to do with nature’s innermost life. 
lon§.as the man of final causes appeared in the capacity of 
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a naturalist, be was as materialistic as the most inveterate 
h} lozoist. — Jbit it is tlic great redeeming trait of science, 
that narrow, unilateral views imply the principle of their 
oilargenient and completion, and carry the tlicorist una- 
wares beyond his own docirines. Accordingljf^^ we soon 
witiu.-ss a meeting, and almost a coalition, of the two pare- 
tics, ihougli no concession had been made on either liand ; 
conditions Jor life was an expression which conld be con- 
strned into an adaptation of means to ends, as well as into 
vital necessity, liife was, by degrees, aeknou lodged to 
he its own end, and organic naily became, by common 
consent, the systematizing princi[)le in natural sciences. 
It is important to obtain a close view of every aspect 
assumed by nature at a particular station of the intelligent 
snr\ (jyor ; I shall, therefore, attempt to exhibit a few 
results of an apparently speculative character, which, it 
lias often struck me, would How from the jirinciple last 
mentioned, without the aid of higher Ideas, or of any thing 
])iit rigorous induction. 

Let us develop, then, the principle, that the Universe 
oahraccs (he diflcrent individual forms as its organic 
con^'lHucnls^ all of which are subject to the activity of the 
same general laws (atid it might be- added, consequently io 
the >ame fundamental lypiheation, the types being only the 
record of those laws). Mkikiug life in its most general ac- 
c(^j)tation, of a process (f phenomenal variations^ body- 
forth, an un^utryi ug^ permanent principle of existence^ 
it would not lie dinieult to show that life belongs to any of 
ihc-e eonstituenls solely in virtue of their redations vvitli llie. 
oiuire I biiverse; that all the' manifestations of life — -g^hange, 
motion, jM'ogressive develoj>ment — are but a process 
verilying ilie vital innervations of the Whole. As to the 
lile in the solar system : there would h(!i neither .it?volnlion 
nor rotation without the link of uni\ ersal attraction, hence 
no seasonal vicissitudes, no succcssiofi of night and day ; 

2 
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withoiH the cosmic influence ol Iioat and lii^lit, the water 
would not evaporate Ironi the ocean’s snriace ; there being 
no disturbance of aerial equilibrium, no breezes would 
waft the distilled products to the cojitinenlal plains ; there 
would hetto irrigation of the soil, no circulalioii of waters, 
no vegetation, no support of animal life. To descend 
to terrestrial forms : a mineral solution stands inert and 
shapfilcss, until the magic lines of lighi trace in it the word 

union with the vivilying Whole,’’ when at once polar- 
ization is induced, the molecules attract and repel each 
other, assumitig t\\e form ol a crystullme \inU, \\\e ibrcsli- 
old, perhaps, to the realm of separate organization. J^im- 
ilnrly tire warm hi’eath of the l.'jih eise impregnates the ter- 
restrial womb with vegetable forms, and the solar eye, as it 
wove, looks them into illslinct, iiulividual existence. 'The 
same witii aninials. it is useless to adduce Imther in- 
stances to show how the proj)osition, t/inl life unlij then 
appears^ ivhen the llltolc cn( raizes in a pur/, or when the 
Particular enters inti} relation with the (fnirersal^ might 
be disjunctively established. 

Tlie vital activity of nature is evinced (1 give this as a 
“Baconian.” fact) in the continual evolution of individual 
forms, each of them tending to an iiidepeiideiiee of eoii- 
stitutional arrangemcjit, and (in higher forms) of vitality. 
Now, since (as has been shown) all vital devcdopmeul 
depends u})Oii tlie energetic ndalioii between W'hole and 
parts, wljich relations are materially (.‘xliihited in eaeli indi- 
vidual form, ill llie shape of organs, - it follows that 
yital development is greatest when the direct relationship 
is iiK^st 'Ti'.'liJi.iieral, when the organizaliiju, therefore, is 
most comp.uMied. A greater inuliijilieily of relation'^ 
v.ill condition a more variegated combination of organs, 

Oi. Ill T cjlll 1 he ni.'lteriMi lllf-aiiint tllioll^ji wliirli |]|r r<‘( i|H-or;ili''li 
liifli' i with th« Wliol.; i t|,.. tol;ilitv of 
ill uucil ifi'lu i'flj.a ol^ptni 111 i’(»M.>lituni)w ;in organiyiu. 
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a superior organization. Inasmuch, however, as the 
same universality is the principle of all organization, the 
type of each particular organism will be a document of 
that universality ; the development and the organic struc- 
ture reared thereby will, in consequence, he a*' repetition 
of the development and form of the great organic Whole. 
The general results, then, which thus present themselves, 
might he stated as follows : — 

1. Every individual organism is the activity of all- 
comprehending nature emhodied in concrete unity ^ the life 
of the IVkole rejlected in a^part ; * or, since this life can 
manih'st itself in no other way than in a reciprocation 
between the Whole and its j)arts, t)etween World and 
i\Ionad, every individual org(tnis}n is a rial exhibition 
of these rvciin'ocating agencies in co}ispiri))g^ harmonic 
operation, 

2. 77/ c development of each particular organic form 
is a miniature reproduction of the formative evolution of 
entire nature ; and, inasmueli as 

3 . the gratlalion of natural forms udlJ depend uj)07i 
the greater or less universality of the direct relations 
emhodied in theiUj upon the greater or less perfeetion with 
which they represent nature in her totality^ and with which 
the ufnn'C reproduction is efected^ it follows, that 

4. every higher organism must exhibit a progressive 
rrpelition of inferior organisms^ both in its development^ 
and in the material form rer(frdi7}g it. 

I might, j)crhaps, go farther still. All development 
iVoni its nntur(% jjrogn'ssive ; absolute progression 
^voiild cliaracteri'/e life absolutely ind/'p/'iident. Kvery 


'rin^ words of (iootlio Jirc' ipiilo in piiiut : — ' 

“ W ill^t (lu dirli am (ian/r-n 

Sn musst dn tlas (.Jaii/.o im Klomstt'n «*rl)rM'krn.’’ 

It yn\ wish lo ap|>ro( ia!»* tin* W Indo, von 'ij'-st soo tin* \V4jo!o. in tlio 
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particular organic form, however, appears in a twofold 
capacity, — that of a self-perpetuating unit, of a whole 
complete in itself, and that of a mere complementary 
member, a part of a superior whole, from the connection 
with which it derives its vital significance. Its develop- 
ment will not, therefore, be absolutely progressive, but 
chara’cterizcd by cmlutinn and revolution^ advance and 
retrogression; it will be self-returning^ ns it were, circular. 
Yet, since a mere retracing of a ])revious course would 
preclude all actual advance, and consetiuently all real 
development, the term of an^ evolution will never coin- 
cide with its outset, but fall beyond it ; the dcvelopnient 
of all individual Jorms nill he spiraL^ This great law 
has been repeatedly insisted upon by (loothe, Cams, and 
others. Oiherwise expressed, all life is periodica f — 
night and day, sleep and waking, lif«? and death, &c. , &c., 
are phases that must succeed each other. 


ft was principally at the birth of tlic ])rcscnt century, 
that the organic unity of nature hecafue the j)oifit of view 
for nature’s interpretation. ‘‘All nature is a giaail organ- 
ism”; — this old principle, which had been forgotleai by 
the pbilosopiiers in their abstract speculations, and by the 
naturalists and matheniaticiaris in their mechanical con- 
structions, was now revived. And here we find, above 
all, Father (Joethc?, who, at first almost alone in bis eflorts, 
endeavoured to bring ail the plienoincna of nature to an 
orga n ie o n s is t cii cy . 

1.1 1 ) be regarded as an organism, no existence can 
originate )(!ierwise than by a necessary birth from the 

* ll ]M)rliaps,siij)orflii(His to rptnark, that alrfruly iIm; woni “ //rrW' 
npmrnt ' (mon aj>|.ro|,iia|i*l y frf/ojnnna, — (firohitio, ,rohttin) iiii 
, ’ fii;.- Tlio sjMral frnnvtli oi* plants, tho spiral stniriarr of a/iint.ii 
Kaies. ran -/o n i,mffrcss of fiolal the rrrctit tlir..ry of tli> 

spiral of cL-kslial rnovcinonts, See., &c., arc all well known. 
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internal, vital unity. The Manifold must arise from the 
One, not the One be a composition of the Manifold. The 
figurations of nature nnjst be more than the symbol^ — they 
must be the gesiicular exjiression of nature’s inner life, 
and not the carved printers-types of an externally attached 
meaning. The various purposes of life must be depear; 
dencies upon a universal primitive and ultimate purpose, 
which is no other than nature’s life and nature’s free devel-’ 
opmnnt itself ; they cannot be a system of foreign adapta- 
tions. Such an organism is incomprehensible, therefore, 
for every speculation which comes armed with a set of 
categories j)rivately and abstractly devised. Nature can 
be ('omprehended only in and by nature, and remains a 
sealed book for him who tries to stretch himself beyond her 
[)ale. Live in nature, think wit/t lier, and her secrets will 
be yours. Now it is precisely the attribute of the poet 
to be winged pu and borne by nature’s life ; and Goethe, 
with his universalism, was therefore preeminently clothed 
in the robe of nature’s priesthood. He took man as a 
j)orpetiiating creative power, required him immediately to 
^Mive oil” the universal lif^, and repudiated all subtiliza- 
tions, all division, all resolution of nature. A man who 
speculates,” he says, ‘Gs like an animal led around in a 
circle on a dreary heath by a malignant spirit, whilst all 
about there cs beautiful, green pasture.’^* No figaries and 
cunning theories for him: — “Gray, dear friend, is all 
theory, but green the golden tree of life.” f Nature, such 
she is, was her own revelation for him. In these 
pure features 1 see acting natun* living before my soul. 


Min ]\I( •nscli, <lrr sjn'kniirt, 

II 'riiu r, luiT (lilrn'r llridt? 

Vnn iiKMu biksrii (Jrist itn Kri'is lierinn^eftlhrt, 
I'Mil ings lieriini ist sclicinr, jrrfiiu' W'oidr.*’ 

\ “ (ira , llicurer Fn-mn!, isl alle 'rii(*orie, 

L nd grilii dos Lebeiis goi« ■ Haum.’' 

P * 
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Now first I iindersland the words of the sage : The spirit- 
ual world is not concealed. Thy sense is shut, thy heart 
is dead. Up, pupil, and unvvcariedly bathe thy earthly 
breast in the morning red ! How all weaves itself to 
the whole, — the one acts and lives in the other ! How 
celestial forces ascend and descend, and hand cacii other 
the golden pails ! How, on wings redolent with bliss, they 
penetrate the earth from heaven, — harmonically all per- 
vade the All.” ^ 

Goethe found the meaning of nature in nature’s forms, 
and her end ami object in her continued activity. In 
the floods of life,” he makes the spirit” say, “ in the, 
storm of deeds I move uj) and down, I weave to and fro! 
Birth ami the grave, an eternal sea, a changing strife, a 
glowing life ! Thus J create at the roaring loom of time, 
and weave the living garment of tlie Deity.” j He 

' “ Icli b illin' in r< iin*n n 

D!(' wirkrndt* Natnr vnr iin iiw r idi* lirijon. 

(Tst (M’kf'nn' icii was dnr Wni'C Njiridil : 

Die < ioi^t^'nveU ist niclit vrrsrlilossrn ; 

D^.dn Sinn ist zn, dfin Hi'jz i'-t to<lf 
Aiif, badn, Srlijjlrr, nnvfrdrosscn 
J)i<* ird’srln^ Hrust irii M<»r^«'nrnfli. 

Wi*; A lies sirli znrii (jI;itr/«-n \v< j}f, 

Tiins in d<‘ni And«*rn wirkt nnd l«d»i ! 

\\'i<’ HiiHiindskratk^ niiC nnd nircter slci'n n, 

Und sidi di(' ^old’iirn Kiinor rciclnTi I 
]Vrit s<-:r(‘ndiifi« inir-n S« Ii\vin»;<’ii 
Vniii Hiininc! dun k fli«- drin^r«‘n, 

II arjiinnisrli all das All diirrliklinircn ' ” 

I '‘In li(lM;nslliitli(*n, itn a'}iat<‘n>hirni 
\V rf’d ifli aid’ nnd ak. 

< « i)*' liin nnd her ! 
t nnd tirali, 

Lin cvvif^i's Mci r, 

Kin werlisrlrid Sirckon, 

Kin cjUihcnd Krlxni I 

sclndr’iclj am sansimdea Wnhsfiikl dnr Zoif, 

^ nd uirkn dor (iottlndt lcif>rndiin:s Klrid.” 
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wished, therefore, that man sliould simply, with open 
eyes and unbiased senses, let himself be carried onwards 
by life’s current ; he demanded notliing but earnest activ- 
ity, — ‘‘nature knows the way.” The phenornenality 
of the world was to him the world’s spirit ; every veg- 
etable and animal form stood as its immediate annun-, 
elation. 

(locthc, of course, abominated all mechanical view's ; 
hence his polemics against tlie. vulcanlsm of Hutton, 
against Newton’s theory of colors, against the current 
tlieorics of the formation of clouds, &c. ; so that in latter 
years he was even l)et rayed into a denial of atmospheric 
pressure, in the ordinary mechanical sense. He rejected 
every external criterion for nature ; nature is her own 
measure and lier own pur|)ose. lOxistcncc is its own 
goal, — the only reward and boon of activity is activity 
itself, f(;r thort^ is nothing liigher. For (ioetlte, life always 
gazed smilingly from its own depths, — “ and wherever we 
take it, it is interesting.” The discrepancies and contra- 
dictions of life did not esca[)e his notice ; but he had the 
imiiKMiiafe eertaintv of their reconciliation, and on that 
account he did not remain entangled in those contradic- 
tions, like, e. g., lU’ron — he knew no despair. 

riio fundamental view here implied, then, is, that na- 
ture is an internal unity revealing itself neeu'ssarily in- 
the form of iniiltipiicity. To eonceive this was the great 
scieiitifK* labor of (loethe. Jle was everywhere in (jucst 
ol primitive forms ; he strove to show how these, from 
their own being, perfected, uufoUhMl themselves, and 
exliibited as a eompleto chain what tliey bad originally 
been as a separate link. Tie did not search for a recondite 
essence in the phenomenon, but tried to interpret the 
phenomenon a.9 the essence. 'Fbc fnterior expostnl itself 
to bis clt'ar eye as tlio Exterior. \Adiat lie himself, in his 
“ epochs of die iniiul,” designates as orphic, was, in the 
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utmost degree, peculiar to him. “ A favored mind,” he 
says, ‘‘ looks into the phenomena, sees what occurs, and, 
full of anticipations, enounces the Actual, as though it 
originated. Thus we have in ancient epochs observa- 
tion, philosophy, designation by names (nomenclature), 
and poetry of nature, all in one.” (Joethe was this 
favored mind. Ail his scientific results were obtained 
intuitively^ and his poetic instinct, wliicli rarely proved 
an impostor, always carried him in advance oi syste- 
matic discoveries. He was not for a moment discon- 
certed by speculative wnanglings. The immanence of 
divinity in nature was his untliuching belief; this W’as 
the loadstar which guided and cheered him. ‘‘What 
were a God who only impinged externally, and turned 
the All (the Universe) in a circle on his finger ? It be- 
comes Him to move the world in its interior, to cherish 
nature in Plimself and Himself in nature, sq that whatever 
lives and weaves and is in Him nevermore lacks Ilis 
power and His spirit.” He consequently had the most 
implicit faith in nature’s self-redemption, and to this, to 
gradual organic regeneration^ he wished to sec every thing 
intrusted, even the destiny of mankind. “ Let all things 
be of natural growth.” Hence his peculiar indifierence in 
times so eventful, his apparent egotism, so often objected 
to him, his neat sensualisrh ; hence, also, the circumstance, 
that all his works, his dramatic productions, &c., exhib- 
it the consistency of individual^ personal development, 
and are documents of internal experietice ; whereas the 
coherence in the w^orks of Schiller, for instance, is but 

• Was Wi'lr’ oin Gott, tlrr nur von anssen stiessc, 
f:n Kreis das All am Fiiig»^r laufm lipsso ? 

Him ziomt’s, (lie Welt irn liincrn zii Ixnvcgi*?!, 
xNatur (11 Sich, ISich in A'aliir zu lu'gcn, 

So (lass, w:is in ilmi ^.■lJt |^(] wohl urul ist, 

Ni- scii.o Kraft, nio seinen Geist vonnisst.” 
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that between the different stages of an artistic conscious- 
ness intensating itself more and more. Goethe lived^ 
Scliiller wrote^ his works. For the same reason Goethe 
had no sympathy with an enthusiasm for systematic views, 
and with the effort to carry them out practically. Or- 
ganic growth ” was his motto (which, unfortunately, is 
being villanoiisly abused in (Jermany at this moment). 
‘‘ Who can Sjieak to the caterpillar, which creeps on the 
twig of its future food ? And who can aid the chrysalid, 
that lies on the ground, in breaking through its tender 
shell ? The time arrives : it pierces through on its own 
strength, and, winged, hastens into the lap of the rose.” * 
T hope that these remarks will not he considered a digres- 
sion ; I have made them here, because the point of view 
which f have endeavoured to determine by them is, per- 
haps, that of every true poet, and, in a certtjin sense, that 
of every genuine naturalist. 


‘ Wi'T kanii (Icr Uaiipo, itio arn Zwoige Uriccht, 
Von lliroin kOnri j;;*'!! I'liUor s|>ro< lu‘ii ? 
t'ml \v<T (lor I’lipjK*, (lie am llodcri lirgt, 

Pic /.irlc Sclialc iH'ircii (lurclr/.iiknclifn r 
Ms kommt (lie Zoit ; sii* draiigt sicli stdlnT les, 
I’nd rill imf I’iuigt'ii drr Uomj in dm 
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The animation of all science, the soul and genius ot 
investigation and thought, of observation and reHcction, is 
the demand of the universal unity, of which there has 
been (piestion in the preceding pages, and the attempt at 
recognizing it in its necessity. However pallry an iiapiiry 
be, it is prompted by a faint anticipation of its bearings to 
the Universal. So long as man thinks, he will strive to 
reduce phenomena to their essence, appearances to their 
truth, effects to their ultimate cause. Kven Paeon, the 
genial utilitarian, says (Nov. Org. lib. II.): — “ Dala3 
autem naturae formam, sivc differcntiamvcram,sivenaturam 
naturanlern, sive fontern enianationis invenire, opus el in- 
tenlio est humanai scientia*.” It is the aspiration of human 
nature, the task imposed upon our intelligence by its own 
being, — it is the thirst of the mind after itself, the craving 
for its own fulfilment, for its own reality, its own truth. 
The injunction, to he content with a knowledge of the 
Relativ'c, has never yet been more than apparenlly com- 
plice wiii) oy him whose endeavours previously called it 
forth. VV’here it was obeyed, it had been beforehand 
unnecessary. 

Whafis the constant principle, we a§k/in the variatioriJ 
of existing things ? AVIiat is the origin of the movements 
of the Uni verse ? the source whence every thing cina* 
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nalfes ? the ground of so many modifications ? The 
mystery is the connection between the unity demanded by 
the mind and the variety given in experience, — between 
substance and its transition into modifications, — between 
the mere quantum and the quale. Reduced to its sim- 
plest elements, the difficulty stands between constancy 
and change, — between absolute rest and absolute motion. 
We are driven from elfect to cause. Iiupiirers have 
therefore generally sougiu to reason their way up to ti final 
cause, where their inquiry ceased^ rested^ and, as they 
inferred, where every thing has its absolute foundation, 
where it rests^ reposes.* Wherever there was movement, 
variation, change, they went beyond it to the cause, and 
so on, — ad infmiium^ ov rather until they abandoned the 
hopeless chase. The only resource then was to assert 
an ultimate nnilal cause in s])ile of the lailure to arrive at 
it, and to lill the chasm by — a mystery, 

TIkuc is an assumption in this. The logical cogency 
which pointed to a goal receding before them consisted in 
this, that the absolute repose^ rest as sucli^ was made tlie 
origin of all existences, that rest was made the bearer^ the ' 
absrdute condition^ the source^ the element of motion. In 
other words, they assumed a logical priority of 7'est to 
molivti. Pul is this true ? Is rest the clement of motion^ 
or motion the element of rest ? Is rest the principle, upon 
which motion can be explained, or conversely ? Is mo- 
tion a mere incident to rest, or rest an incident to motiog ? 
/s resl^ absolutely^ substantially taken^ at all J . 

It is my object to bring the reader by the simplest pos- 
"iiblo means to the point of view to which Jong, earnest 


In s«‘vernl philosopliioal books ibis is ooiireivea, sometimes illus- 
tratively, sometiiiieH in ilio strict soiiso of the words, as the reference, ot* 
tlic vvlmlc LJniv(‘rsc to an absolute j'vlnum, ;in absolute centre (»rgriiv- 
ity, around whicli all motion occurs, and Iroin wliicii all motion pro- 
cc'cds. 
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thought has brought me. I shall attempt to remove all 
dialectical difliculties, save those which lie in the natiirc of 
the subject, and are superadded by tlie circumstance, that 
all things present a new face when the position is varied. 
When I appear to make a gratuitous assertion, 1 recpiest 
, the reader not to be loo hasty, and to read twice. 

§ 1. T/icrc is nowhere absolute rcsl^ but motion every- 
where, All rest is but relative, or it is equilibrium. What 
appears at first sight to be stationary will prove not only 
to be whirled away in the great cosmic movements, but 
engaged in a process of origination and evanescence.^ 
But this is not enough. It is imin)ssible to conceive rest 
without the concomitant idea of equilibrium,^ and therefore 
of motion. It is impossible to construe motion otU of rest ; 
rest is an incident to motion,, and consequently to be ex- 
plained from the nature of the latter, 'I’here is conse- 
quently no logical priority of rest to motion, f That we 
are forced to seek an explanation of the existence of 
things means, we are forced to reduce eveVy thintr to the 
uHiinalurn, to the last element of thought, — to its simplest 
item,, beyond which our thought cannot go. This last 
element is of course the absolute unit ; since, however, 
it is a Jf)gical impossibility to conceive rest but as the prod- 
uct of motion, as arising from an absolute opposition, — 
mechanically expressed, but as ecpiilibrium, — this is not 
the, unity ol absolute repose, but the unity of absolute 
motion v’ilhin itsell, or motion as unital, substantial, 

§ J. n was an inevitable failure, when philosophers 

* Ifa<l ^ iiiy nred of wtin lj lias nothing to do wit/i 

trutii, j 'liight ;i(!din:f! sm li inst:inr(‘s ns tin* im oss.int liraving <»t‘ grnnitt 
(or.o ui ihc most rigid subslanrcs known) n'ccntly ohsorvod by Dorl- 

t 1 ‘ i‘ fri ,/;i) f.jrt fuight Im insisff;d upon, tliril in nn'clianlcs tin* ih*'* 
ory of ’iiotioii pjccodos tliut ui rt*.st ; dyriaiiiics precedes stutics. 
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assumed a firm, immobile principle, from which they 
attempted to find their way to the variety of existences. 
They postulated the unity of all things, not in an ultimate 
substance^ but in a rigid substratum. From this substra- 
tum they could deduce notliing ; they could only superin- 
ducc the phenomenal world, by which they virtually made 
the latter as absolute arid independent as the former. — Are 
\ve, then, to renounce the substantial unity in (juestion ? 
By no means ; but it is absolute motion, or activity, sub- 
stantively taken, not rest as a substance, which constitutes 
this unity. 

Motion in the sphere of finitudes, where it allies itsell 
to the idea of succession, is but an analogon of absolute 
inoiiiMi, of which there is question here. Origination^ 
generations^ activity.^ &c., are all adequate expressions only 
ill ^0 far as we exclude time. There certainly is a word 
which expresses that absolute, substantial, timeless motion 
in and through itself; that word is spirit., and I shall afier*^ 
wards introduce it, when we have gained a clearer insight,, 
which can be cflected only through an analysis of the famil- 
iar idea of motion. — For another reason the term mo- 
tion Is inadequate. We shall presently see that activity, 
when existing, is self-opposition ; now’ this is quite easily 
understood by motion in the relations of quantity, but in 
qiialily the same obtains, and thus the common idea of 
motion is insuflicient. Still, it is jierfeelly relevant, be- 
caii.5e it is rigorously an analogon, 

t d. 'riic absolutely first and last, the principle of all 
existences, therefore, is the subslanlialily of motion,* — 

I oiir(! lor nil rninnrk, that I use words hero in iheir general sense; 
d lliey are nsr<l in a new sense, the wonls assuini' it themselves in the 
< ourst; of dediietioti, and ru»t I tor tIuMii. Tlu' word “ suhstanoe,” for 
instanei', is a growth of the old the ories, and eonies iVom sub-.s'/s/ ere, im- 
plying fundamental rest ; hut I retain the w«>rd li)r ifs gcmeral import, 
'vliieh is well uuderstoo<l, instead ofihmiing a new one that would Icad 

3 
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S movement within itself; absolute activity, absolute life^ 
— the substance originating within itself. It is usually 
dangerous to employ technical language ; otherwise we 
might designate the same as self-equilibrating motion. 

§ 4. JMolion (activity) is in itself necessarily dual, or, 
universally taken, plural and unilal at the same time. 
This is no paradox. Let the reader rellect upon the na- 
ture of motion. Let him try to conceive the transition of 
a body from one point to another. \V e must catci) the 
body in the act of transition, for, liowevcr near we place 
the points, a shift from the one to the other is to be made, 
and there is motion only during that shilt. 11 we wish, 
then, to seize upon that act as an act, — as a unital, idcn’ 
tical being, — il is at two points at once. Motion taken as 
a unital activity, therefore, is in innninerabh) points at once. 
The reader will perceive that the very duality or plurality 
of motion arises from our attempt to seize upon it as a 
unity. — The act of origination, of l)eginnlng, ^c., leads 
to the same contradiction, which contradiction neverthe- 
less results from the necessary identity of the act, from 
its unity. We grasj) tlie act as a unity, and we have an 
unavoidable duality ; we endeavour to retain that duality as 
absolute, and it is nothing without the unity. hhiounV-ing 
this generally : the principle of existences is just as ahso- 
lulcly ^elf-identifying, — unital, — as it is self-dijj'erentiat- 
ing, self-repelling, self-exclusive. It is as necessarily in- 
tensity as it is extension, as necessarily an interior, spiritual 
principfp as an outward, material manijestation, ('I'liat 
whici, is svll-exclusive, and therefore extended and im- 
penetrable, I call mailer.) 


to f Mii»;ur:issrm'iiL In how Ihr I shall, in ariM^j)! Ihc fharge 

a :>,'Htr(nhc>,o in /nljt.rtis., for uhirh liirlluT on ihrir will olh n ho a l>< I- 
tcr prea x.t llian licit*, whrro a raptioiis ropotition of a iiioviiii^ 
stance wuuiJ ho a mere ipiilihle, our jirogrcss will show. 
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I hope the reader will seriously reflect upon this. Ac- 
tivity, life, &c., which all involve motion, being the sub- 
stance of every thing, must be taken as existing^ and for 
that purpose be identified. In this identification the sub- 
stance “ before our eyes” diferentiaies^ defines itself as 
a plurality. 

I. can now safely proceed to vary my expressions. The 
principle of all existences is a nm7, or an absolutely 

existing process. Had vSpinoza and others succeeded in 
deducing the phenomenal world from a* rigid substratum, 
they had succeeded in deducing life from the absolutely 
(lead, — which would be the same as making the body 
generate its soul, which afterwards assumed unlimited sway 


§ 5. The IMgid Material, or what was formerly con- 
ceived to be the Substantial, is thercrore the exterioration 
or manifestation of lif(^ and motion ; motion (life) is not the 
manifestation of a reposing substance. Yet absolute life 
hs, exists ; and as existing, it is (according to the preced- 
ing paragrajili) plural, self-excluding, self-extending. The 
actuality of life, then, depends upon extension, upon multi- 
plicity ; the manifestation of life lies in the beside and the 
afler^ in lime anil space. The Mxtended, Actual, Material, 
is tiiercfore strictly aOccied by lime and space ; they are, 
as it were, horn with it. It is consequently incorrect to 
saj’ tliat the inner idimtily of life was prior in time to its 
outer manifestation ; if [ forcibly abstract from the latter, 
die categories of time and space are inapplicable to the 
former. 


§ C. Kvery tiling in existence is in consequence not 
‘>nly to be considered (snbjoctivciy) under a twofold as- 
pect, but it is thoroughly twofold. We have the phe- 
Jtomenal, external manifestation seized upon by the senses 
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as the Rigid, Permanent, on the one hand,- and the inter- 
nal, vivifying, moving principle on the other. If I have 
been understood, it will be evident to the reader that the 
one exists not without the other, — that the latter finds 
its expression, its verification, in the former, and that the 
former has its life, its truth, its identity in the latter.* 

* There are a luiiulrod passages in Cioetlie wliieli express this quite 
forcibly. For instance ; — 

“ Thcilcii'kann i< li nicht das Lcla n, 

Nielli das Inricn, nicht das Ausscii ; 

Alien iiinss <las (jair/<; geben, 

Um niit Knell nnd iiiir zu hausen,’’ &c. 

“ Divide life I cannot, — not the Inti'rior, not the Kxt<?rior; the whole 
must give to all, in order to dwell with you and ine.” In Kaust, allud- 
ing to the inucli-fjuotcd words of Ifallcr: — 

“ ‘ Ill’s inirre derNatur,’ 

O ! du Pliilistcr ! 

‘ Dringt kein crschaliiiiT (icist I’ 

JMich nnd (.i<;scliwislcr 
Mdgt Ilir an solchcs W’ort 
Niir nicht cririncrn. 

Wir den ken : Ort lilr Orl 
t?itid wir ini Inncrii. 

‘ (Iblckselig, wcin sie nnr 
Die t'iuss’rc ydiale weis’t.^ 

Das lidr’ icii sc-ebszig Jahre wicdcrholcii, 

Und duchc dVauf, aher vcrstolilcn ; 

Sage niir lauseml und tausciul Mai ; 

Allcs giebt sie rcichlich und gcu n ; 

Nalur hat wedcr Kern 
Noch Scljale, 

A lies ist sic iiiit ciiiein Mah?. 

Dii li pride. Du iiur alh rim ist 
Oh Du K'.rri odcr Scliale scist!” 

‘‘Into the (ulerior of nature no created sjiirit penetrates.’ D tfiou 
[narrow] Philistine ! Me and my compeers you need not remind of 
suchaphiase. We think: place for place, we are in the Interior. ‘Hap- 
py In to v'hom site [naturej e.xhihits hut the outer shell.’ This I lu ar ' 
rope-, ted for .uxty ars, and curse it, though in secret ; I say to mvsclf 
a thou, ind j »id a diousand times: She gives e\eiv thing i-ojiionslv and 
without roluciance. Nature Inw neither grain nor shell; si lo is every 
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They are just as necessarily distinct as they are iden- 
tical. 

§ 7. The vital process of the world (of all existen- 
ces) is consequently twofold likewise : first, self exten- 
sion, self-exterioration, an evolution or rather eversion of 
the identity or unity into multiplicity, and again an intro- 
version oi the multiplicity into unity, or identity. This 
follows strictly from the preceding paragraph ; without the 
former part of the process, the identity or unity (for the 
preservation of which unity or identity this self-extension 
could alone bo denied) w'onld not exist ; without the latter 
part, the multiplicity would absolutely ratiis/i. There are 
conseijuently two jirimitive vital forces : absolute self-re- 
pulsion and absolute self-attraction. They necessarily 
belong together ; they arise out of each other, — mutually 
stale each other. It is impossible to conceive them sep- 
arate, and nevertheless they are distinct. That all exter- 
nal movement proceeds from, and is ultimately to be 
referred to, vital forces, — that the so-called motion by 
impact with the attendant mechanical construction of the 
Universe resolves itself into an absurdity, — is too obvious 
to need further comment. 

§ 8. The Exterior, Alatler (thus I shall designate it in 
general at first), arises therefore in virtue of the essential 
self-exclusion of the vital principle, — of its manifestation, 
vvliich cannot be other than a pluralization. The defini- 
tion of matter hence lies in its absolute exclusion, — im- 
penetrahilitij. The sphere of the Material is the sphere 
of dilemmas ; it is there that the logical principle, aut — 
aut,^ — tertium non datnr (principium excliisi tertii)^ ob- 
tains. Matter is the Kigid, Inexorable, — the sphere of 

tiding at once. Exaini’io lliysi'll' alK)vo all, wJiclho* thou art grain or 
slioll.” 

3 * 
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finite considerations, as they are appreciated by the math- 
ematical understanding. 

§ 9. It must have become clear in § 4, that, if we 
seize upon the absolute life or motion in its utmost indi- 
viduality, as an act^ we obtain the radical duality, the abso- 
lute antithesis in the domain of the Material ; we obtain 
two exterior individualities, which are at the same time no 
individualities, — of which each exists as well by and for 
itself as by and for the other, — which are as essentially 
separate as they are inseparable. To trace this lau' of 
polarity through the entire range of finite existences is 
perhaps supeifluous ; I may allude by way of example to 
positive and negative electricity, magnetic north and south 
polarity, vibration (in the movement of sound for instance, 
and extended by the wave tlieorists to light), where the 
reader will easily see the opposition of duality, — to which 
otherwise I shall recur, — the opposition between acids 
and bases, the sexual antithesis in the organic world. 

From this it becomes obvious, that, since each indiv idual 
has its centre of gravity, as it were, out of itself, — since 
the one not only exists by and for itself, but equally by 
and for the other, — ihe world of finiuides must be a world 
of mutual subservience. I'he understanding therefore 
justly construes the Fniverse teleologically, — according 
to purposes and adaptations, — one finite thing with refer- 
ence to the other. 

§ 10 ■^fatter has no foundation cither by or in itself. 
Its nature s self-repulsion, exclusion, extension ; in virtue 
of this exclusion only it exists, or it exists only in so far 
as it (liAiieSj limits^ other matter. Jt is essentially finite 
in space ; hence it does not exist by itself. But matter, 
moreover, has no foundation in itself. It exists only inas- 
much as the purely t^c/u’c, Livings the soul of all existences, 
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thereby effects its essential self-mediations^ — as through 
the exteriorating Material this principle of life comes to 
itself Attaining to an external object by means of a 
third one is mediation ; here,. however, the inner moving 
principle attains to itself to its own reality, by outward 
material existence, and "this J call essential self-mediation. 
Matter is the absolute means ; it exists not in itself, but 
in virtue of, and with reference to, its inner vitality. It is 
consetpiently finite in iimcy that inner vitality being abso- 
lute change, motion. 

§11. The nature of matter is self-attraction, — the ten- 
dency to annihilate itself, to effect compenetration ; hence 
the law of universal attraction. Absolute life, absolute 
activity, if substantial, exists^ — hence its material exte- 
rioration and the self-repidsion and impenetrability of 
mutter; it exists tin identical^ absolute life^ — hence the 
universal attraction of matter, or the tendency to shrink 
into a point, the material naught, — tlie tendency to return 
to its truth, to its inner life, which is absolute compenetra- 
lion. The multipUcityj the extension, the impenetrability 
of matter proceeds from the necessary reality of the unilal 
life ; the unity or identity of this life is therefore the object 
of the whole process of existence, and the attraction of 
matter is nothing but the effort to attain it. — The theories, 
according to which matter consists of final, unilal, perma- 
nent atoms, the mere change of whose arrangement is to 
produce the various modifications of material products, 
are utterly irrefiective and groundless ; intelligent chemists 
(e. c., ])r. Kane) have on that account openly repudiated 
them. It is extraordinary to witness most chemists in 
their efibrt to establish a distinction between a mechanical 
mixture and a chemical combination. Both are made an 
aggregate of atoms, the link of coherence being, however, 

the former case made to consist in mechanical attrac- 
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tion, in the latter additionally in electricity. Yet the atoms 
as such are kept perfectly asunder, tlioiigh the next mo- 
ment a chemical compound is defined to be the perfectly 
Homogeneous in spite of the variety of its atomic consti- 
tution, so that in the smallest possible part of the com- 
pound all the elementary compotients occur. In iho 
theory of organic physiology these doctrines become more 
preposterous still, especially as the fact stands uncontroif 
verted, that organic bodies frequently elaborate products^ 
whose elements, atomistically speaking, are not at all to 
be met with in the medium in which they live. — There 
is no room here to pursue this subject farther ; let us hope 
that Chemistry will ere long assume a much more organic 
aspect. 

§ 12. Matter is the absolutely Self-annulling ; its true 
centre of gravity is its inner life, the vSelf-moving and Self- 
sustaining, which 1 shall henceforward simply call the Spir- 
itualy meaning the vital substantial principle of all exist- 
ences, as it [)roduces itself in and out of its outward 
material existence. 7'he value and being oj the J\Iate rial 
consists whollij in relation. The 8|)iritual (activity, mo- 
tion, life) exists in and by moans of matter ; the former 
maintains itsc.df, the absolute activity continues itself, through 
matter ; in this only lies the value of the latter. Abso- 
lute activity, motion, it lias been shown, incessantly exte- 
riorates, pluralizes itself from its very nature ; in this 
plurality the Mat(?rinl is therefore opposed to another Ma- 
terial, but the trutli o( the latter is not the former, nor con- 
versely. 'J he truth of both is the process of the Spirit- 
ual, which realizes itself in them. Hence the futility of 
endeavouring to explain matter by other material refer- 
ences. 

In Sillr.iun\ Jonrnat (April, pp. 217 - ‘2,7.2) llic (X- 

]>eriincnlal - iK inist, Dr. Haro, attributes to Sir M. Faraday sonic cvlra- 
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§ 13. The Material is on this account, as has been 
before observed, essentially finite ; it is essentially ojjpos- 
ed to a without, to another M-aterial. It is from its nature 
affected by the limit, by negation, in its quality and m its 
quantity. It cannot be too clearly understood that the 
wliole existence of the Material lies in its qualitative and 
quantitative Jinilude ; the former, especially, qualitative 
finitude, is almost always disregarded, though easily pre- 
senting itself to the reflection, that the qualities of an exist- 
ing thing depend upon contrast, — The Afaterial is essen- 
U'dWy finite in space^ because it exists only in virtue of oppo- 
sition, of negation in its own sphere ; but that it can exist 
in no other way than by opposition arises from the circum- 
slance, that the active moving principle, in whose name it 
exists^ can manifest itself through the Material only, inas- 
imich as this is a thorough plurality. The whole existence 
of matter, then, consisting eventually in its being the bearer 
of (( process of absolute activity, it is essentially perishable, 
cviftesceru, in time,' The whole being and signifi- 


ordiiiary a lews, wliirli serve ns a very npjtmpriale instanee. t)r. Marc 
says (|). e.')!) ; — “ | |i;ive said, that, of all the pouaTS of inatter which 
are, a('efirdiiig lo Faraday’s speeulalions, to 1x5 «ieemed material, 

(lUihc am ht imntli rahlt" ! ! i (Hare himself makes gravity, heat, elcc- 
'rie;ly, Ur., nuittr'ml !) (iravity, then, is a imndrrnhlc miittrr ; to lx* pon- 
‘lerahic rix-jnis, in mv Immhlx npinitm, nothing else that! to he endowed 
Jf'ilfi ir/aritf/ ; so the lirst “ gravity uialter ’ must he end(»wed With a 
seMxid, this with a ihiial, and so on ad injinititml (hdy the most moii- 
slreiis Imiigi r lor j)alpahlo matter e<»idd s\% allow this ; — “ Snadet vesana 
limn s! And yet the\ think that the only way to explain gravity, 
, is to assunu' these “pervading prin<*iples” as matiTial 1 — In the 
^ane arti.-le, Jlar<‘, as the stremmiis slieklerfor the existenee ul ahvsolulo 
Ja.iterial atoms, maintains (p. ‘ 24 {^), “ (hat ih& rjliftencc etf properties can 
he aceountrd for Inf inferrinix the existence of an appropriate matter 
wliich tln5se properties a])pertaiii ! ^riiat is to say, take away aH 
di« pniprrlies of a hodv, — gravitv, cohesion, resistanet', color, smell, 
— yon still have, a material thini^, whieh was the Ix'arer of these 
prepcriips ! ! ! Tlie whole arliele is a moM remarkahlo pro<liietion, ami 
"‘11 worth reading for any one who wishes to see into wlial absnrdities 
most eminent men arc wheedled hy their materialistic assumptions. 
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cance of matter is its transiency. All this could be said 
in a very few words : — Since mailer exists merely in vir- 
tue of its external limitation,* and by reason of its internal 
relation to a process, it is finite, first in space and next in 
time. A very trivial axiom contains the same truth. All 
outward existences are but relative ; (juantities and fjuali- 
ties exist throughout by contrast. 

§ 14. Eternity, divinity, &c., cannot, then, be predi- 
cated of material nature as such ; the divinity of the Ma- 
terial consists only in its incessant annulment, through 
which the Vital, Spiritual, Divine, eternally regenerates 
itself. Otherwise expressed, the spirituality of the J^x- 
tended lies only in its infinite inteusation. The Divine is 
absolute life ; but the Material is the absolutely Exterior of 
this life ; and not only exterior to this, hut absolutely ex- 
terior to itself. Figuratively speaking, it is the absolute 
night, which cannot come to and from itself, — the absolute- 
ly Limited, the principle of utter egotism. Its vivif^ig 
Spiritual, on the contrary, is the All-comprehensive, All- 
intuitive, because the Identical of ilie material variety. 
Again, figuratively : — the Spiritual is the purely Lumi- 
nous, the principle of absolute generality, the essentially 
Generous. In the realm of darkness, of the Material by 
itself; there is self-abliorrence, panic, terror ; in the infiiii^ 
lude of mind, eternal serenity, the joy of absolute life, of 
absolute love, of absolute })ower. Both Spinozism, in 
which the Deity is the rigid substratum of all existence, 
which bases life upon deatli, and Pantheism properly so 
called, in vvfiich the Deity is but a complex of all crude 
material existences, arc in consequence to be equally dis-^ 
claimed.^ 

* I iMi works iirShflloy liavfj hf^cn n puhlisln’d i»i this coinilry. 

If i (to rjot Ills fiMN'iiiiiig, hn j(«,*ncnilly ilcifics outward nature 

and its aidivjdunl lorms, wlieiico, also, his iiujtaphysical ahh(»riTiuc 
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§ 15. Dead matter as such^ waiting for the breath of 
life^ does not exist. Whatever exists^ exists only in virtue 
of the life of which it is the expression. To resort to 
familiar instances : — the apparent corpse, after the death 
of any organism, is instantly subject to cosmic vitality ; 
cosmic forces instantly act upon it. Where we imagine 
to behold matter without life, it is only because this life, 
on account of its generality, is beyond our immediate ken. 
I may even incidentally remark, that it is an attempt, which 
every one will find fruitless, to combine the idea of exist- 
ence with that of changeless matter. 

§ IG. Material things are not attracted by a distant 
Ideal (in the sense of Kant and others), above or before 
them, and do not move in consequence of that attraction, 
or hi?cause they are launched by an external causality ; 
they change and move through themselves in virtue of 
tlicir own non-existence, • in virtue of their inherent con- 
tradiction, whose resolution is the Spiritual. (See § 7.) 
It has not unfrcquently been said, that the Material is 
pervaded by the S[)irilual, — that the crystalline lines of 
the Id^al everywhere intersect the brute mass of the Ileal, 
— that the idea inspires brute matter, and draws it up to 
the realms of its eternal beauty, &c., &c., — all very 
fine phrases, but, unfortunately, mere phrases. An inde- 
pendent vitality is there given both to the Material and 
the Ideal ; how' they enter into mutual relation, how the 
Ideal kisses the Material out of the mud, and how the 


agi'inst suhsisiing on iho llosli of aniinjitetl bvin^s. To bo ronsistonl, 
‘'Oirlit iini to ojiton :mv tb'mg at all, for in bis viow tbo vogeta- 
•lo must bo a Deity as niueli as tbo animal. There are many passages, 
however, betraying far purer itb^as. It is not easy to l»o sure ot his 
nu aniiig, and 1 candidly eoriiess that I^niii eiilirelv loll in lliu lurch by 
niJuiy a passage. 
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Material draws down the Ideal to reality, we are not in- 
formed.* 

§ 17. It has been shown in § 1 1, that matter is neces- 
sarily finite, because it is that which is absolutely exterior 
to itself, absolutely plural, f That is to say, the nature 
of matter is such, that, if the existence of ojie point be 
stated, that of another is, not implicitly^ but explicitly, 
actually, stated with it. Hence, matter might also be 
defined as the “ abstractly Kxpliciw” Matter .cannot pre- 


. Of a siniilnr cliararter arc. some recent cxplanatiinis of ll»c “mys- 
teries of life ” in this cunnlry. I sojrn^ months aj;o, to at- 

tend a lecture (very enthusiastically applauded hy a nunn;rous and 
“scdcct” audience), when? the interposition of “a >t:ry attcnijat«’d ner- 
vous lluid " was made the sca[>egoat of all the old ditlicultios in the ac- 
tion ol* the Mc'iilal n])(»n the Material. “ W’lnit can ho more absurd,’ 
the learned g<'ntlenian procec*dc*d to say, “than that the ethereal mind 
should dir<M;tly act upon coarst' matter.^” The- :ihsurdity, he thought, 
was “ done Ibr,” when he ma<le, his “ irtheneil niind ” act upt)n an 
“exceedingly rarelied iierfous lluid,” and this lluid upon the ho<ly 
lie did not seem to suspect, that, according to his owti statement and 
view, liis “ oxceedinglv rarefied lluid ” must he either material or men- 
tal, so that at best he ad<lc<l to the [dight by complicating nature’s “ ma- 
chinery.” — Ho tin? very popular theory ot’a lerlain ipiantity of spiritual 
forces, or vital units, eoiiijiosing the “ .sj>iritiial part ” of the I 'ni verse , 
each of wliicli “ *?uters ” a group <d‘ material j»arliclcs or imdcculi .' 
(which, (»f Course?, j>rcexist<?«l altogether independently of life), arrangt - 
them so as to ronvert tlmm info a lit tt^nement, ami, after all this tioii- 
blc, lias the e.ipriee t<j abandon the structure. — I'y llie way, a thtioi v ol 
that kind, mueb more ingenious than lho.se I have latterly s«?en, is ceii 
tainod in the “ (.’onsideralions on tin? t'niverse,” by Carl Th. v. 
Dalln?rg. 

t Hu- ii e.^ciessions as “ being e.xlerioi* to ilM-jl”’ may aj>[)ear very '-'Id, 
perbap.- J O oloos, yc't 1 wmibl be at a lo>s to word the rr lation liilh r- 
cntlj.. ]1 } "'he matter as a niiil, I have, willing-nilling, olln r miits 
witii it, iip»>n which fin? i?.\isteiiei“ of the lirst <iepends, and conversely 
Mat'd' bits its f.xi.stcnct:im\ of ilselfj — in a material iritkout; yinl its h<‘ 
ing;)ey.»nd it.se.ll, — in tin? .spiritual process. A material, individual unit, 
a*-' tin niid< rsianding would insiimati? it, i.s a nonentity. 1 again refer 
to 5 7. 
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sent itself otherwise than thoroughly sundered^ thorough- 
ly affected with dillerence ; yet the differents would not 
exist, were they not simultaneously one in their ground 
of existence^ their life. Such is the rigorous necessity of 
matter, that the absolutely Identical must be kept sun- 
dered when actual. The much-discussed necessity of 
matter is its irremovahle dilemma, or, subjectively speak- 
ing, the irremovable dilemma of the understanding. Mat- 
ter is the utterly Hard, the utterly Impenetrable, with its 
rigorous law : what and wljere the one is, that and there 
the other cannot be ; but the basis of this law is the abso- 
lute unity and compenetrability of the inner life, the Spir- 
itual. Without the compenetrability of Mind, no impen- 
ctrai)ilily of Matter. To give a somewhat premature il- 
lustration (although, j)roperly speaking, there can be no 
bare illustration in pliih)sophy, since, as will be amply 
clear to every one who has comprehended the preceding 
remarks, the S[)iritual is its own symbol, anil every thought 
its own illustration) : the affections of our material body, 
which ail dt?pend upon impenetrability, would not be felt, 
would not be^ if they were not received in the unity of 
the soul ; the Impenetrable \yo\\\d disappear, if it did not 
compcnctrate in the unity of the vital principle. The 
spatial presence of the Material would vanish, without be- 
irjg grounded in the omnipresence of the immanent Spir- 
itual ; the ilillerence of the Finite would abolish itself, 
'vitl.rait its living in the Infinite, wliere there is no dif- 
torcMice. 


§ IB. The Infinite is not, therefore, something distinct 
hoin the Finite in the sense of the understanding. AVere 
Infinite and Finite thus distinct, the one icould begin 
^hcre the other ceased^ — they would conseijuently both 
finite, they would limit each other. The Finite is, 
^t^cording to the ])reroding paragraphs, tliat which is essen- 
4 
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Hally limited, and not only by external fortuity ; whick 
exists solely in and through its Uinils, vvliicli exists only in 
so far as there is a Without, We can, indeed, take the 
Finite abstractly^ i. e. on its own grounds, and then we 
are driven on from limit to limit, a progress wliicli is with* 
out a tnice/^ Tliis is the infinite, usually so called ; it 
signifies, however, nothing more than that the understand- 
ing within its own sphere is without peace ; that the fini- 
tudes, referring to each other for their snj)j)ort, are really 
without support, — that they pt^int to a iicyond^ wliich can 
never be reached in their sphere. The true Infinite is the 
Spiritual, which lives in the Finite and is inseparable from 
it. This Infinite, the self-moving life in the Material, 
contains the finitude, and is contained by it. In this 
sense we can truly speak of the Infinite, because spatial 
limitation and temporal evanescence are inapplicable to it. 

§ 19. It is impossible to employ the inathematicai 
method (used by fSpinoza, Wolf, tVc.j in pliilosophy. 
Ordinary mathematics are an ideniilication of finite quan- 
tities ; and their method fails whenever a transition is to 
be made from one order pf quantities to another, e. g,, 
from rectilinear figures to curves. In ihis transition the In- : 
finite is always involved; in common matliemalics, every | 
curve is construed as a polygon of an infinite number ol \ 
sides. Now it is no more absurd to say a polygonal cir- 
cle, than it is simply to say a sijuare* circle. In the great- 
est contradiction it exhibits itself, however, in the so- 

* Iji :ii\ { . jleiit, but now sin»craiimiato(l bo(»K, tin; “ 'I'lailr <!«■ (‘al< iil 

DilT5‘reioic l ot Ijitogrnl,” In J. A. J. (\anin, tlio author, iiiorr 
than I olsowhorf soi-n, says : — “ Nocis n avons ilo I’iiifuii (I’Miitrc 

notion c xaoto, (jiio cclIo-.-i : qu’il . st la limito dont hs rapporl.'^ qui 
an«; riiotjlMil, an|>ro(;h(;ronL toiijours do plus on plus, (pjoitpi ils n y 
Uiioiouf Kiioais.” — « J/idoo rpio n,,us i:ii>ous du /('to, osl o( lb- 
liiuite, Jonf rajiporls, qui diiuiniiout pouvc.-ul approclior coiilHi'i- 
elJenicut, sarin jiunais sc confbiidro a\cc cdlo.” 
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called Calculus ; the differential is assutned to be some- 
thing and nothing at the same time. I define a differen- 
tial to be a quantity whose sole value consists in its 
referring to another quantity and expressing a ratio, but 
which, taken by itself, is zero. The old jocular defini- 
tion, the differential ratio is the soul of departed^ quan- 
tities, is really witty. — Newton seemed to be fully aware 
(hat it is impossible to construct a system of mathematics 
upon the basis of constant quantities, or upon quantity as 
ftnch., rest; — lliat quanti^^s turned absolutely variable 
under the hands, as it were, of consistent mathematicians. 

T do not, therefore, consider J) ’Alembert’s repudiation of 
Newton’s fluxional method, on account of its being found- 
ed upon the idea of raln^ and involving the conceptions 
of space and time, as anywise just. Had D’Alembert 
beoi> called upon to say definitely what he meant by his 
dUferential^ ratio ^ limits &c., without resorting to the idea 
of movement, he would no doubt have been sorely puz- 
zled. He actually defines the limit to be a state to 
which a (juantity coutiiinally nnd incessantly approaches, 
The method of tangents, by which students are most 
easily initiated into tlie Diifer®^™! and Integral Calculus, 
clearly involves rate. Newton himself gave countenance, 
however, to the objection, by starting from the positively 
^iiianiitative, saying that lines were generated by the 
motion of a pointy surfaces by tiic motion of a Zinc, 
solid-* by the motion of a surface. He thus preestab- 
lished point, line, and surface ; but not only is it im- 
possible adequately to exhibit the point, &c., but it is 
iijjpossihle to conceive them on quantitative grounds. The 
point is that which is and is not,, quantitatively speaking ; 
've come infallibly-^ to this contradiction, wdiich lies at the 
bottom of all the so-called existences, simply because 
^Ijoir absolute basis is motion. It is iiow^ a matter of 
sjJiall importance, wliellier we use ibe term differential 
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ratio, or fiiixion, limit, or jluxional coefficient, or, reject- 
ing both, substitute J.agrange’s serial development of dif- 
ferences, ^vith its first derived function (which brings us 
back to the theory of involution, where, after all, we re- 
cur to the old difliculty in establishing the difl’ercnlial 
methotj on the grounds of mere definite quantity). 

§ 20. To sav tliat matter consists of finite, indivisible 
(absolutely hard) atoms is to say tliat there is a dead ex- 
istence. We arc forced to ^0ccive matter as infinitely 
divisible, because matter is that whicli is essentially self- 
exterior, essentially mnlti[)le. It is a contradiction in it- 
self to make a material body an aggregate of unital, indivis- 
ible, material atoms ; for whatever is material is extended, 
— comprised in, or rather comprising, dimensidfts.'^' Ma- 
terial atoms would be the stime as material points, which 
every geometrical tyro knows to bo a downright contra- 
diction. The truth is (I repeat it) , that matter cannot ho 
comprehended from its own data, for it exists not through 
itself. IVfatter is essentially crazy ; the understanding be- 
comes literally fuAYnie following it up to its ultimatum. 
The understanding is foii^j^ to admit that the possibility of 
dividing and subdividing mitler is unlimited, becattsc it 
cannot conceive matter otherwise than as multijilc, as con* j 
tained within dimensions, in space ; and the idea of space ' 
is that of juxtaj)Osition, o\' severally. We must understand 
matter, therefore, as infinitely divisible, as decomposahlc 
into parts infinitely small. Hut the understanding is con- 
versely l<'rr!ed to admit that the successive addition or ag- 
grugntion parts infinitely small will never yield a finite 
quantity of matter again. The understanding here inevi- 
tably \v'ars against itself, f 

* T)i*-n.n'ions, 

t 1 tiC iiiiaf T'-? , /iftiri" is always in thn mazes of its 

absiiniilies, of \vlii( )i the antirir>tiiics of Kant, given in the Seeoml 
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§ 21. The theory of the morphologists, that brute 
nature will, of her own accord, and by diiit.of her own 
forces, percur a series of stages, — Aat therefore 
even Oken and other excellent naturalists have it) vege- 
tables and animals originate of themselves in mineral so- 
lutions {generatio (Equivocay — for though Oken repudi- 
at(‘s the name, and says in his book, Die Zeugung,” omne 
vivum e vivo, deducing aU living products from primitive 
infusoria, he must after all get his infusoria out of un- 
organic matter, and therefep by generatio eequivoett)^ and 
that natural forms will, oTrneir own accord, progress to 
higher stages, is futile. No difierence, whether it be said 
that the craving creates the organ, — that when a necessity 
is felt by an animal, for instance, the organ forms itself to 
satisfy it^J^hich is the gist of Lamarck’s theory), — or 
whether tlie addition, greater development, &c., of or- 

luriii^h rx;iin|il< s, — ;i t«'\v (iiily ul* tlw nurnbi'rliss!. Tlic validity of 
!lit! iniil<T<fan«lini 5 ‘ (IIkI of its law^ “ to he or not to be,” obtains only in 
lli(^ s|)liere of niatorial fmitudp, gf.dillereneo and roinparison ; beyond 
'Jiis it is of no avail. On tli^i%^ount the rules of the understanding 
/'I-, IK the phrase goe.s in I'nglafld and the t.'niled Slates, the teachings 
■)f r oimnon seiis(^), as a|n»lie<l to lu 2 h^^^|[liio!to]»hY, are to be rejected, 
riu' ab.solutc sway of the *n^h4‘rstSK®Pi8 hplield by the Volloiriana, 
l>y lb» so-called Italionalisls of Ojjpmaiiy, by llie Lockian school in 
hii^l:.i:d. &c. ; and all iln*.se iiicri'OT not themselves know wbal they 
b> and mean. 'Fhoir charges arc not to be blinke d, but to be taken at 
the word ; their “ eomnion sense ” drives them from its own grounds, 
'uid the. ridieuh^ of wliij-h they are so lavish is turned against them- 
i. TInur jiroliine derision of ilivinc relations is but the villany of 
oiiceit. A French author, tor inslan<-e, puts into the mouth of the 
Ib'ljy something like* these wonls : — ‘hffi ili.sims — far cvjin jc soinmes 
— little suspecting that this pretended absurdity was an undeni- 
ihle sp(?culative truth. Tlie Deity, the absolutely ^Spiritual, cannot he 
allhTwisc (’(mccived than as unity in trinity : lirsl, the Spiritual, ab- 
'tradly take’ll, indepemlentiv of the extcrioratit>n, — the “word”; 
’“■xt, the extoriornli«)n ahsinictly taken, — the “word made tlesh ” ; 
‘ind, fmally, tin; Spiritual attaining t4» its com iet<' unity from the exteri- 
oration, — the Spirit as really sm h. Ka< it of ^h'' three is perfectly the 
suite with the others, md still they hut constitute the Integral One, 
'vliich cannot he thought as One without our thinking the Three. 

4 * 
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gans, entire modification of the organism, be made de- 
pendent upon a ^prolonged period of gestation, — the 
statement of the theory is at the same time the statement 
of its own insufficiency. Whence the craving ? whence 
the prolongation of the geslative period ? — Nature cannot 
promote iierself to superior dignities. The progress is 
in the Spiritual, whicli is essentially a progress from and 
towards itself ; this, of course,, is simultaneously, then, a 
progress of the Material, — but of that specially hereafter. 
The statement (which has, forjhe rest, been rebutted by 
Cuvier and others, on empirical grounds), that Nature, in 
her evolution, forms an uninterrupted (continuous) grada- 
tory series, originated in the assumed self-movement of 
Nature. For Nature, in so far as she is material, cannot 
act, even traiismissively, otherwise than by ^j||tp)cdiate 
contact, as the understanding holds this contact. .This 
immediate contact involves a contradiction again ; I can 
just as easily j)rove that two impinging bodies touch 
each other immediately, as there is an intervening 
chasm. For, on the one hand, iV’ilhout actual contact no 
material action, and ou the other, without an intervening 
void no distinct bodies, no question any 

more of contact. In othei^Hvords, the understanding is 
compelled to assume the absolute continuity of matter, and 
again it 13 compelled to assume its absolute porosity.- — 
To return : if the action of matter depend upon immedi- 
ate contact in the abstract sense of the understanding, we 
have unavoidably an absolute gradation as the record oj 
that aciion. J 3 ut once more be it said, material nature is 
essentially impote/it ] the mefamorphosis, and (hence tiie 
variety in the succession and co-arrangement of natural 
forms, the continuity of the series, is a spiritual^ not a 
vmitrial continuity.^ The coherence is that of logical 

ll^ * In liitj eurli'.r yiiars, (ioolhr Jind writh-ri an rssay on naUin*, on 
which, at a more advanced jM-rhxI oC liis liie, lie cutiiriiontcd. Anion? 
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deduction, not of material propagation. The old law, 
insisted upon with so much stress by Maupertuis, that 
nature never proceeds per saltum^ is not li'ue in a material 
sense. 

§ 22. I have above expressly foreclosed the supposi- 
tion, that finite motion^ which proceeds from and towards 
(leiinite spatial points, was here made the Absolute. Mo- 
tion, substantially taken, or the substance moving, acting 
in itself, — in a word, ihe substance^ absolute life^ — 
is tlie ground of all things. 'The word Spirit or Mind has 
been subsetjuenily introduced ; 1 avoided it at first, be- 
cause it would then have given rise to vague associations. 
Mind is the absolutely Restless in itself, the absolutely 
Creative^&^ absolutely Free. Mind is not the blank of 
abstraction, not the caput morhnm of the External. The 
Deity, the alisolute Mind, is the absolute intrinsic process, 
—the substance w hich causes, produces itself, — gazes into 
bsown eye. — 1 beg the rf^er’s pardon for the repeated 
use of the word absokufp^ ; other cxiiressions, such as 
eternal y &c., arc associated with the idea of time, which 
is a category inapplicable to^^^rSpiritual. — If I have 
said, that, to maintain and to ^s^rt itself in its identity, 
the Spiritual realizes itself as the Material, it wall not be 
inferred that therefore the Material precedes the actual 
existence of the Spiritual as such ; that would be the 
i^routest ini.sconception of every thing I have said, /n, 
not after j the act, in which the plurality of the Material 


‘ oimnoiits Ukmo is a very inttTosting n inark, wliirli is (jiiifo por- 
tiiicnt luTt,!. “ The roiMplcinont ” (to the ^ lows ronlaincd in tiu' 

s:iys, is perorption of flu; two great spring-wln'ols of all na- 
min', polnrlty and jn'ofrrcssirr ^rnilatiov^ — the foriin'r belonging to 
rnntrrialhj amsidvKti^ a»i<l tin* inltt r to tin* sann^ nitiritxuillij con- 
!>iilrrcd. former (matter materially eonsidt'reil) is in incfssunt at* 

^Traction and reputsioii ; tlie lattrr 0“‘dt<'r spiritnally eonsidered), in 
incessant advance." See CioeliieV AVerke, < \»tta‘s dyo edition, I. p. -IGO.ll^ 
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breaks forth as the self-realization of the Spiritual, this 
likewise flashes up as the absolute Mind, as the light of 
eternal self-conlfciousness. 1 use the present tense here, 
because I cannot use the past, present, and future at the 
same time, or rather, because 1 have no tenseless verb. 
But the Spiritual becomes phenomenal essentialhj ; it is 
its being to realize itself in the Material. Now the Ma- 
terial exists in the categories jf time and space. Con- 
sequently, whatever is in the Spiritual as unital intensity 
is likewise found in material i^^re, therwore in time and 
space, as succession and co-arrangement. The absolute 
act of self-evolution will hence be disjunctively represent- 
ed in its phases in the Material. We shall consequently 
have, — 

1. The Spiritual as the absolute origin of alljrt|tences, 
abstractly taken. 

2. The exlcrioration of the Spiritual, as the manifesta- 
tion iti existence, abstractly taken. 

3. The Spiritual as itself, regenerated 

in its exterioration, or the S^tinal taken in its concceie 
identity and triitb. 

This is not an 
Spiritual presents i 
repels its own nature from rtself, in order to have the in - 1 
finite joy^ as it were, of gazing j:ito its own counleiiaiice, J 
thereby to comprehend itself in the rapture of bound* 
less^love, and to be its infinite self-absorption, self-at- 
traction. 

'fy? 

§ 23. The Spiritual is its own source, its own emana- 
tion, and its own direction ; it is its own force, its own 
materia!, and its own structure ; it is its own painter, color, 
and picture. Beside it, there is nothing ; whatever ex- 
ists, exists only in and through it. ]\[atlcr is not a heartli) 
fir upon which aiterwards the flame of the Spiritual is kiir 


arbi|||||divisioii ; the .flfiture of the j 
itself^lB^ as explicit. The S[)irltual { 
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died ; the Spiritual is at once the hearth, the process of 
combustion, and the appearing flame. 

On this account we can comprehend ^ material nature 
only as one with the Spiritual. The understanding may 
compare and distinguish, sever and compose, chain and 
measure, ever so long ; it will, after all, know nothing real. 
What is knowledge of a thing ? If I truly know a thing, 
is it not then perfectly 4‘ansparent to the Spiritual in 
me, to the mind? — is it not thoroughly luminous to the 
“ miiurs eye ” r — does ;|^| the light of the mind fill the 
])laee of every part and pirticlc of the thing ? Does 
not tlie thing, therefore, perfectly dissolve in mind, rc- 
solre. itself into the Spiritxiaf w hen there is question of in- 
telligence ? »J\Iusl not that which I know cnler perfectly 
within ^H^i^^fcromc unreservedly ray own^ identify itself 
completcfy with my mind ? 

§ 21. The so-called dilTerent modifications of the Ma- 
terial are, in conformity the above, so many diilerent 
phases of the Spiritual in Tfe outward existence. In the 
old view of tlic nature of material bodies, a substance was 
first trd<en as4he absolutely of all existence ; then 

the (|ualliies, invariably concaved as material likewise, 
were superadded. That is to say, to the material sub- 
stance there was addedj e. g., first, so mucj[| specific 
J^ravity, then so mucli latent heat, so much electricity, so 
much color, such taste and smell, &.C., &:c. Now" Ifet us 
take away once from a material body its gravity, its heat, 
'ts color, its taste and |J.iH'll, — general, its qualities, — 
have we remaining ? We w ill not even speak of the 
mysterious compenetration of those qualities, — of the cir- 
cumstance, that, for instance, a roll of sulphur is through- 
out yellow, throxighout of its peculiar smell, throughout 
its determinate specific gravity| heat, &c. The non- 
uitcrlercnce of these qualities in the old point of view 
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must remain as necessarily, not a mystery, but a down- 
right contradiction and defiance of common sense, as 
Dalton’s law, tlAt gases, no matter how compressed, act 
as vacua with respdct to each other, — that after having 
compressed the greatest practicable quantity of one gas 
into a closed space, we can further introduce of other 
gases Successively just as great a quantity as if the first 
were not there at all, — or Dogberdiner’s, Mitchell’s, and 
Graham’s law of difiusion, that, if two or more gases, 
each contained in a se[)arate v^sel, be plUed above each 
other, the lighter uppermost, tne communication between 
them being left free, they will mix, the lighter descending 
and the heavier ascending,^ — laws which tvill remain an 
everlasting poser to the atomistical chemist. But this in- 
cidentally here. 

§ 25. The whole theory of two inde])en(lent factors 
of existence, Mind and Matter, Force and Inertia, is an 
absurdity. From this procgljM^e old division of all sci- 
ence into a sphere of formafi^^, — logic and mathemat- 
ics, — and a region of realities, — j)hysics, — the former 
being made the Ideal, wl^Mfebject it was t^^l^onquer and 
to subject the resisting rnaS^ so that the struggle between 
two absolutely inimical powers became the principle of 
all life. J^etween the radicallys^Iostile there can be no 
peace, and life could, in this view, at best be the inces- 
sant%dvance of the Material towards such a peace, to- 
wards its conformity with the idea, towards reason. In- 
deed, tlicre was liot evet^n earnest of this, — no pledge 
or warrant that the Ideal would i\m succumb in the strug- 


* TIiLdfi two aiffioiiltirs could t)c resolved into one, the latter law 
bein^ madt^ a consc<|uenco of the fijnner, were it not, that, alter all, 
diiliisioii depended 'ipon the dc;nsiti<^s, lh«! velocity of the dilfusion he- 
ing inversely prop.jrlioiral taJtlie sipiarc roots of the specific dcnsili<’'’’ 
of the g«ses respectively. 
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gle, that the resistance would not master the force. — The 
world is indeed founded upon opposition ; but not upon the 
opposition of principles perfectly stran^ and therefore 
hostile to each other. Its opposition Is that of the reflect- 
ively Antithetical, which meet face to Jfjee only because 
they eternally love each other. The Divine, Sptoual, 
is not the fonnalizer of the radically KxtraneouSj^ut it 
shapes itself in the self-projected ether. There is com- 
bat in nature only because infinite activity, infinite life, is 
llie being of ihJ^Jivine ; jpd activity, life, is combat, be- 
cause it is endeavour. Of^can you conceive life without 
combat, and the Divine without life ? There is no other 
method of reconciling the labors, the apparent wars, in 
existence with absolute enjoyment ; activity, labor, is the 
esseiicd^ H^ oy . In many ways we can palliate the con- 
Irad'ictiorls of life ; in this way only can we solve them. 
Mo other thcodicea thfii this. In particular, finite in- 
stances, life is subservient, not merely to itself, but also to 
extraneous purposes ; he nfl mbhor is pain ; in the Infinite, 
all purposes merge in one^^ subserves only itself, — it 
is its own object, its own product and result ; then activ- 
ity is no labor, it is^wHfcitioss. He who in an 

ol jcci without him meets \mfr himself is luappy ; the 
Divine, therefore, for which every objectivatron is but 
that of its own being, is pure happiness, bliss. 

§ '3G. The laws of the mind are also the laws oftlam- 
teri.il nature. Nature is thoroughly reasonable, because 
nature is thought into ^\istenclfi| Nature syllogizes as 
Jitricily as the most perrect logician. When the naturalist 
reasons upon the phenomena of nature, does he not then 
take it for granted, a priori ^ that nature is founded upon 
reason ? When he extends his reasoning to the farthest 
limits of the Universe, and applies it to the i^inutest 
chemical transformations of a boSy, does he not then 
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identHy the laws of his mind with the laws of the material 
world ? Could he take cognizance of laws without, which 
did not dwell and energize within him ? Is not, there- 
for'li'hfe mind perfectly identical with the principle imma- 
nent in nature,-^ virtue of which her forms arc evolved, 
by which her variations are actuated ? Is not, then, all 
nature a thought ? — It docs not follow from this, by any 
means, that the reality of nature, the “ palpable solidity 
of material bodies,” is thereby converted into an illusion, 
as must be abundantly evidcnyVom thei^receding para- 
graphs. — It would not be difficult to designate the exist- 
ence of nature by a variety of figurative expressions ; na- 
ture might be called a succession ol sounds produced by 
the eternal melody of the Spiritual, — its forms a system 
of consonants in the language of life, which ||^||jot hi ng 
without the vocality of thought, — the variefy 'bl colors 
produced by the light of the Id&al, &:c. Nature is the 
absolute symbol of the Ideal, — the indispensable figure by 
which the Spiritual demonstr^i^s itself. Without the uni- 
ty of the mind with the true'^tture of the material world, 
the latter would not only be incomprehensible to man, 
not only be no object oP;^^intel]igenee, but not even an 
object of his consciousness^ The initid would see a void 
in nature, if it did not recognizcj itself th(?re ; it would 
gaze upon the utterly Dark, upotp an absolute J)ight, upon 
an abstract vacuum. No reciprocation of any kind be- 
twelh the radically Heterogeneous, 
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§ 27. I NOW enter upon the task of specially tracing 
the (Icvelopinent of the Spiritual, such as this development 
is and must be prompted by its own inner nature, which 
in tlie ptgJ^ss of its forms merely unfolds itself. It has 
become cement to us, that the only admissible conception 
of llio Spiritual is that of a nnitaf infinite., internal^ sub- 
stantial movement. I cannot help being apprehensive, 
lost, in spite of my distinct, ^lement to the contrary, I be 
understood as identifying snch as it appears in the 

sphere of materialities., with^dfhe supreme Spiritual ; and 
again now make the remark, to most of my inlelli- 

gent readers must be superer^atory, that the question 
simply h^ froni ndiich point of view the Spiritual is ta 
be Considered, — from that of rest and identity in the 

SLNSK OF PERFECT QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE 

coLNeioENcE. OF froiD that of movement. Hithertdlillat 
of rest has been the station of philosophers, to the best of 
my knowledge ; - but, as 1 have'^^oved in the first para- 

# 

Tli.lL s'uico ID'rarlitus the movuineiil (tlow) of ;ill ihiiifrs has oRen 
h(MMi as ritcd is no proof oflho contrary; tlio thing” is, wiicilu'r this 
has heroine f/ir prijiciple of thrir ilnluctions, ainl avIiciIkt they have 
n>arc(l tl|^e su))crstriiclnre of science n}»on this soljyl though 
niovii.ir ’ fmiulation. Even Hegel, whom 1 reverently reganl as one 
nt tin* philosophieal saviours of nature, though he secs elearly ami ox- 
pri'ssos distinctly that the rxislenee of tilings is only their origination 
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graphs, it presupposes that of internal activity, movement. 
If, then, there is to be ani/ insight into the Spiritual, we 
ni|WJt|lie oifr “ staj^id ” on the principle of motion, as the 
n|^s^iinmccliate;rei^elation of the Spiritual. 

It may scena ifo some, after all, from the course of re- 
flections contained in the foregoing j)aragraphs, that the 
contrast between motion and rest, between activity and 
repose, is founded solely upon an assumption, or upon the 
systematic distinctions of philosophers generally, which 
we are not obliged to admit ; mo thingsf^crefore, being 
still incumbent on me for proof, — first, that movement and 
activity are not only prior to rest or repose, but the abso- 
lutely primum, the first principle in existence ; and, 
secondly, the ^FCESSAKV existence of the absolute 
activity, of the supreme Spiritual. It niay 
that the great question of absolute cxistenec or absolute 
non-existence is still at issue. The query might bo jiut, — 
Have we comprehended the logical necessity, in virtue 
of which that substantial ac^ty, upon which the whole 
fabric of this philosophy af nipre is to rest, exists ? Whj 
not an absolute non-cxistyi^i 9 

Both difiiculties are the answer to the last ques- 

tion. Let us endeavoujT to think this non-existence, (lib 
absolute Naught. Can you conceive the idea of 
without, AT THE SAME MOxMENi^, IN THE SAME INSTANT. 
cor^jving the idea of UFAye;, which must furnish you the 
Comcast, in order to enable you to think the. naught ? In 

(/Fcrr/t«)j is liy no nn aiis rorisisti'iit in liic M[»}»li(’;itinn ol’tliis npcri.n. 
Ilis constriiftion and Ids nn llnxl Ix-luni^ slrirlly to tin; sclmol 
poiiitcd fiut } his coiis<‘(|iu'iw< s an; not ujilVoijuriiTlv hillatdnijs, and li!' 
transition-^ nnd stalcinonls arhitrary. II«- is likr a man who l»as i!iv<’iil' 
cd "liiiji oo. '!« r : n<»vv In; wisln s to shout, hut mi}ortUMat*-ly n illi dn 
old \ViM|)Oh, ;• * .iml at the samo fim»' — to the Innrr in 

hand. also tin’ liniutolli^ihilitv nf his lan^na^o, th<; jar;i:o;j "1 

real and iil* aj “ positing,’ of hoing ai itsrlf and J'or itsoli (fin aii'l 
fUr stcii) Sit'. 
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other words : can you conceive this ‘‘ eternal void ” other- 
wise than as non-ExisxENCE, non-ENTiTV, in which ex- 
istence, entity, are at once implied ? If naught and 
to wliich the stretch of abstraction brings us, 't;a^mbe 
thought without each other ^ they must be^d^ically in one. 
IVhat is this one, this unity comprising naught and 
liEING? Obviously, absolute origination, absolute 
activity, absolute primitive movement. I might 
0-0 farther, were it relevant here, and proceed to consider 
the fpicstion ; ©In you conceive origination, without some- 
thing originating, without a resulting existence ? Who- 
ever thinks will find that the assumed naught forces itself 
into existence on its own grounds^ and that this first exists 
ence is absolute movement. 

§ 28. The (levclopnicnt of the Spiritual through a series 
of material jihcnonienalizations brings to explicit existence 
what was already implied in its infinite nature. As the 
absolutely primitive life,. ^movement, activity, — it is 
internally unital, and neve|^lcss, even abstracting from 
its material exterioration^ perfectly inconceivable other- 
wise than as a idurality of jS^idualizations. For let 
the roatier again see whether can ‘‘realize” the idea 
of movement without that of a sh^eralty of acts^ and con- 
versely, whether he can attain to the conception of the 
latter as constituting a movement, without being compojled 
to establish the perfect internal continuity^ and thdl||bre 
nnity^ of the movement. 1 beg leave to direct the read- 
er’s particular attention to ihis^ls all I shall have to say 
w:!) he uniiitelligihlc witnout the clear comprehension of 
the above j^rincijile. The Spiritual is, as it were, a tone 
ternal solid identity, which nevertheless sustains itself 
ai unceasing ii^ividual vibrations. Its exterior jg^anifes- 
tation in nature Is the mediation of these two categories, — 
the mediation of the Spiritual in the capacity of the Uni- 
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versal. Ideal, with itself in the capacity of the Individual. 
In the form of the Universal, Ideal, it already contains 
all jJlH nhases of this manifestation up to its identification 
fed ivi dual f it is only this whole immanent pro- 
ceWof^self-generdtion ; its truth consists in the totality of 
the development. Not some particular phase, not some 
fixed form, not some imaginarily permanent phcnomenality, 
is the truth, but the Spiritual in its sublime inarch through 
its own fields which start up beneath its feet. Not the 
footsteps are the truth, but the ever-marking spirit ; not 
the particular glance, but the ever-seeing eye ; not this or 
that icord^ however pregnant with meaningy but the process 
of eternal thought and utterance. 


THE SPIRITUAL AS THE UNIVERSAL. IDEAL, IN THE FIRST SPJIEUi: 
OF rrs EVOLUTION. 


Spaccy Ti^mMotion. 


§ 29 . Tub: Spiritual, tne absolute primitive move 
ment within itself, can .^^eal and substantial only ii 
stating itself exteriorly ^^^®d we have rejiealcdly see, 
that this statement is absolulc mulliplicily. Tlial ih 
result of the statement, the Exterior, is imjt a statement 
and,^he statement of an internal movement^ implies it; 
tranf^nce ; the statement is from its very nature Iran 
sient. This transience must exhibit itself, ijacrefore, ii 


the stated Exterior, whenever wu^aake it ; it must ajipcai 
throughout, for the Exterior is inherently transient. Oih* 
erwise expressed : the Exterior is but a transience in po- 


sition ; a position in One of existence and non-cxislcnce. 
— or ujposulon and negation in one. Tllfe Exterior can 
therefore first be takem as suchy and then it is sflvue, in 
vvhicii the transience, dependency, shows itself as abso* 
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lute relativity ; secondly, as the hearer of its vivifying 
movement j and thus it is time. Or, tliQ Exterior as an 
existence^ as positive, fixed, is space ;^as a 
existence^ it is time. Logically, tlie firkt two exten^Bbs 
of the Spiritual are therefore space and time. They are 
both abstractions^ i. e. they are only, inasmuch as the 
understanding forcibly keeps them asunder, though their 
truth is tlieir being in one^ their inseparability in spite of 
their distinctne||. 

J do not know whether varying the expressions can aid 
the reader in the distinct apprehension of these first cate- 
gories. The self-effusion of the Spiritual, the result of 
which is the Exterior, is the expansion of the absolutely 
Weal, Intense, into absolute extension and continuity, — 
the first’ arid strongest contrast in nature. This extemion^ 
positively taken^ taken on its own grounds^ or, in other 
words, abstractly by itself^ is space. (In the sphere of 
realities we always have r^|aiion, reference ; if we set 
aside that relation in ttny^wog, and merely look to the 
thing’s existence in itself, Wi^ssume it abstractly.) Taken^ 
on the contrary as the Pud^tT of the Spiritual^ the 
intenxalhj Moving.^ as tiie^^^Iernal generation, or 
rather kegkxeration, (f the^^^^itvalj it is time. S]>ace 
aiul lime stand, figuratively speaking, at the threshold of 
all jiialerialitics ; in time and space these arc incessantly 
reproduced, and, conversely, lime and space Incess^lly 
re])r()duce themselves in the materialities. Loth lime^nd 


space are the children of the untiring self-expulsion or 
sclf-rcpuIsion of the Spi|*itnal. They are s|)iritually One^ 
idctdly identical. — As T shall have frequent occasion to 
use the wo*d identity ^ I again observe, — superfluously, 
pcriiaps, since it is clearly contained in the foregoing para- 
graphs, — that'% le higher identity here spoken of means 
more than sameness^ which is the identity of the understand- 
mg. This latter category, the coincidence of two things 
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in quantity and quality in the realm of limited realities, 
presupposes the ideas of quantity and quality; if, then, 
the^l^iii^Jiigher grounds than those of quantity and qual- 
itity not excluding^ but demandings siinultane- 
o^*'IiFerence is by no means inconceivable. So much 
for those who are constantly astraddle of a phrase, and 
speak of a contradiction in tcrmSs while even, if they look 
closely, the word Contradiction is meaningless to them. 

§ 30. Now, what space and time ideally arc, they 
must really become ; for it is the whole labor and pro- 
cess of the Spiritual to maintain and to reproduce itself^ 
i. e. to produce really what it is ideally ; — it loses and 
repels itself, as I have repeatedly said, for no other pur- 
pose than that of recovering and identifying 'itself. It 
STATES itself, in order to be itself. This statement is from 
its nature discessioUs expansion^ a statement of the /tela- 
tive and Multiple ; but fronyis nature it is, moreover, a 
statement of the Tc-identijicc^m of this Multi|)le. Time 
and space, whose first real^' is their dinerence, will 
therefore further state their identity as real unity ; and 
this statement is real MOTJlpr. lieal motion is the union 
of space and tiine. motion under consideraliori 

here, namely, the primitive motion in the sphere of the 
Exterior, is not motion in any given, definite dirextion ; 
it is^inotion in all directions, to which we have no 
observable analogon. It is the pure movement of abstract 
statement ahd annulment, 

From the above it will be clear in how far the Kan- 
tian theory, that space and lime are pure forms of the 
mind, i:* Uue. The i)resinnptivo contrast between form 
and maUrnil, upon which Kant’s as&ei^on is founded, 
is radicali) bad ; the forms arise in ana with the self 
materializing Spiritual, and arc by no means adventi- 
tious. The definition of Sclielling, that space and lime 
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are the first realizations of the Real and Ideal respect- 
ively, can be construed into almost any thing. 

§ 31 . The so-called dimensions of space 
difficulty in their deduction, and depend, like all 
lions, upon the inherent references of space. Space, 
the absolute extension, as opposed to the Spiritual, is 
spatial infinitude, unbounded (mathematical) solidity ; as 
opposed TO THE SPIRITUAL, to the absolute intensity, it 
is a point, — in space, and yet spaceless ; as the unity 
of the two, it is the line, — extended intensity or punctu- 
ality. If we seek for a spatial analogon of tiiiie, it must 
be the line, for it has been seen that time is the Exten- 
sive considered in its ideal bearing, the mediating unity 
therefore' between extension and intensity. Now the 
absolutely Extensive, the Solid, is from its nature lim- 
ited, — it contains the limit; and this limit of solidity is 
the surface. Thus punctuality, solidity, surface, and 
lineality arc inherent in tb^dea of space ; we are log- 
ically compelled to see ^|^^iinder this fourfold aspect. 
The mathematical statement, that the motion of a point 
generates a line, that of a .gurfacc, and that of a 

surface a solid, is true ^^*dy n^felie following sense : — 
8patiality, extension as such, absolute reference to 

the without, beyond itself, absolute relativity. If, then, 
we ideally isolate a point, we arc at the same monient 
compelled to refer it to ideal adjacent points, and^Jbus 
the idea of the line starts up in the mind spontaneously. 
The same takes place with the line and with the surface. 
Ti:c ideas of point, line, surface, &c,, from their nature, 
give l)irth to each other. The movement of a point, 
^c., however, as something real, to which the ^notion 
accedes, is a faBfe assumption.'*^ 

Already llegol has poiiitetl this out. my exposition of his 

plhlosophy of nature. 
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§ 32 . Of the infinitude of space I have spoken be- 
fore. It is recollected, that space, as the absolutely Ex- 
ten^^, IS throughout relative, — is only, no matter how 
by referring without itself. This thorough 
remffity drives us from limit to limit, if we endeavour to 
inclose space within definite bounds ; space is this con- 
stant warring, this immanent contradiction, which cannot 
be reconciled on spatial grounds. We must be con- 
scious that this apparently dead extension is a manifesto 
of an inner living intensity ; and in this intense unity we 
have the truly Infinite. In spatial infinitude the bounds 
are absolutely indeterminable, unassignable, and yet the 
nature of space craves bounds ; the truly Infinite is that 
in which the category of bounds is without apidication ; 
it is not the Illimitable, but the Unlimited. 


Ptlre internally moving Materiality . — Attraction and 

§ 33. The first exterioration of the Spiritual has 
been examined in its.si^t, immanent bearings. Wc 
have the pure moving ejl^sion (see § 30) ; this in its' 
totality contrasted with 'the Ideal (spiritual Universal, 
is the abstract internally moving Material. The ideal, 
being the internally continuous, solid Intense, is thus op- 
.posed to the externally continuous, solid extension. 
The abstract totality of extension in itself is devoid ul 
all internal difference and distinction. It is, from its ideal 
origin and nature, absolutely moving ; but this motion is 
yet perfectly the same as absolute repose. For there arc 
no distinct particles as yet succes.sivelj^occupying di.siinct 
spaces ; in ev^ery respect there is ihorou^ homogeneons- 


Sulid.ty is liere taken in tin; inatheiiua'fcul^ not in the physit-’iil sji-'nsc. 
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ness. We have absolute multiplicity, but a multiplicity 
intimately and completely blended in extensive continu- 
ous unity. It is indifferent to me whether this prin^ve 
matter be called ether ^ or any other name be "pwlKy 
the only thing important is, to keep this absen^^of 
further material differentiation in view. 

Tiie Ideal, in stating itself and becoming absolutely 
multiple, is thorough sclf-re]>iilsion ; but on this very ac- 
count, namely, that it states itsklf, an ideal unity or intert- 
sity, it is at the same time absolute attraction. For 
the reason above given, however, the entire absence of 
differentiation, and the lack of all distinctness by which 
motion could become real, there can be no elasticity in 
this ether (as we have it in air), nor gravitation manifest- 
ing itself as central tendency and pressure. This ether, 
then, if vve will so call it, is destitute of gravity, just as 
it is destitute of real particularization ; it is the perfectly 
pure, virginal matter.’' Its relations to individual forms 
and its manifestations in tli^oncreie material sphere can 
be understood only afte^proi' general determinations of 
individuality have been ascertained ; and I shall consider 
them in their appropriate plac^^' 


TUE SlMKirrAL IN ITS FlUST (JF.NFHAL INDIVIDUAUZATION. 

Principles of Individualization. 

§ dl. The progress of the Universal, Ideal, to the 
hi'lividual is the progress to its self-identification, and 
founded upon its inherent eternal nature ; the necessity 
its individualization follows from this nature with log- 

— ~ ^ ^ 

It j^ravity and exclusion bo iinub; essential properties of matter, 

Ciller is of course not material; llio word Matter, as here taken, im- 
plies only tho contradistinction to the Ideal. 
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ical strictness, and has been demonstrated. To say that 
the Spiritual is in itself tlie pure impulse of self-position, 
the absolute self-organizing life, the self-thinking the 
sellilcH^ceiving imagination, and so on, is a fascinating as- 
severation ; but its truth must present itself to the mind 
with irrefragable force, with the binding stress of thought, 
and I have not therefore relied upon a mere play of 
words. If the reader has looked in vain for mystic sym- 
bols and poetic adumbrations, let him remember that 
our task here is to think nature, not to chime in with 
nature’s reveries. In the proper |)lacc vve arc all at lib- 
erty to vie with nature’s imagination in enthusiastic rhap- 
sodies ; but this is not the place. 

Empirically, as well as logically, certain buvs have 
usually been established, in conformity with which the 
activity and life of nature and the evolution of individual 
forms are said to take place. They may be, and often 
are, very correct ; but must be taken, not as formula', ex- 
ternally applied, but as external expressions of the inner 
nature of the Spiritual. Tl|ftUavvs of nature which are 
ordinarily specified obtain only in the domain of the 
Individual and Particular. relation of the JMultipk. 

Exterioratedj Jlfaterialy j^'its ioDiiancnt Spirited ^'ives. 
rise to strict relations of the individual and purticulur 
terms of the JMultiple to kacii otuf . r , and these are Ik 
so-called laws of naturk. I’hoso commonly givcMi are 
r|[|(es of the understanding, and must he taken for nothin;: 
more. Before separate particularization and individual* 
ization, there is consecpiently no rpicslion of laws. It is 
readily seen that the laws are nature’s own ofls[)ring, niid 
not written by nature after dietation. 

§ 0.3. '1 he Spiritual is present in tSe Individual as 

its life and process, as ilie soul of its evolution and trans- 
ition. Every individual existence is but a living history) 
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and its truth, its real being, is its entire development 
through all its phases, taken as a unity. Obviously (and 
according to proofs already given) this unity is the unity 
of life, of activity, of a process, — a unity therefore jj^^nd 
with differentiation, not a unity in contradistinction to afid 
exclusive of difference. The truth of the Individual, 
and of the Spiritual generally, is a unity alive in itself, — 
the unity of a dcveloj)ment, the absolute identity of the 
Universal (ideal Spiritual) and Particular (Material, 
Multi[)lc). No matter how strenuously this unity in the 
diireience be repudiated by the understanding, a thousand 
illuhlra lions might be adduced ; liere is one which is at 
once liie fact and ihe symbol. In the common lever, a 
mass of, e. g., one (pound, &c.) will balance a mass of 
three (})Ounds, &c.), provided the distances of these two 
niass(’s from their fulcrum, llieir fixed centre of motion, 
be as three to one. The ejjicicnt^ actire unity (momen- 
tum) of one ])Ound at the distance of three (inches, &c.) 
is h.:re cfiuivalent to the efl\cient unity of three pounds at 
the distance of one (inch According to the laws 

of the understanding, this is an absurdity ; one pound is 
here e(|ui\nlcnt to three. Tl|e understanding, on its own 
ground those of identity in tn^;sense of rigid, (piiescent 
coiiic idcncc, can never comprenend how' two gravitating 
masses of unequal weights can be ecjuivalcnl to each 
other. The identity is a higher one. The rigorous 
proof and explanation in mechanics depends upon diff^- 
cntialion^ — or, in reality, upon the ‘reference to the mo- 
tion of the mass, which is saying the same thing. In the 
nioiioii ihe ideal unity of each of the two momenta is 
realized^ for it is difi’erentiated ; but the equilibrium 
equally exists in ilSMdeal cfiiciency, potentid^ without an 
tictnal inovemeiift of llie system. Tliis so-called momcn- 
hon (in the sense given to the word in mechanics) is, 
dten, a relative instance of a unitij^ udiich presupposes the 
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differentiation y in which the differentiation is immanent. 
The one pound is equivalent to the three pounds, even 
when the system is at rest ; but you cannot comprehend 
this* without referring to the motion of the system, to a 
difference whose immanent unity is the momentum. 
Evidently there is hero a balance of two idealities, when 
the understanding, as such, ought to look for material 
sameness. — T have selected this instance just on account 
of its triviality ; a host of similar ones lie near, and will 
readily suggest themselves. In some measure this exam- 
ple is an analogon of all individual develo])ment, and I 
will endeavour to illustrate the latter by a comparison 
with it, not pretending to offer it as any thing more than 
an illustralion, since the evolution of the Individual must 
be its own logical warrant and verification. We have 
first the lever at rest. All etliciency is there only ideally 
prefigured, and yet reai, — slumbering, inoperative, and 
yet present. Thus it is an image of the riniversal, of 
the Ideal, and, in the sphere of organic individualities, of 
the soul of the individual 'pjefiguring its organization. 
Now it moves, becomes thoroughly different, is at fverij 
time and place intimately the negation of itself and its 
oten assertion ; thus it is|fie type of the I^irticidar, the 
absolutely IMuhipIe. Yet, as thus difibrentiated, it is 
nothing more nor less than an ideal, prefiguring unity ; the 
Different is distinct from and yet identical with that ideal 
prefiguraiion. Thus the Particular is identical with the 
Universal. Not only all the particularities possible, hut 
the particularity as such^ any particularity in the lever, 
the smallest so-called part of the motion, exhibits in ex- 
press reality witli all perfection the rate of movement, 
&c.,-" -in short, the momentum, the ideal unity ; thus the 
Parlienlar, as the realization of tlie Ideal, Is in every item 
the exhibition of the Universal. Applying this now 
further^ the seed of a plant, e. c., would correspond to 



tbe lever at rest, to the momentum ; the actually existing 
plant, as it develops itself, to the lever in motion, to ike 
momeniim exhibited^ &c., &c. 

§ oG. The Spiritual lives in the Individual as its pro- 
cess of evolution ; it is vitally present in its whole pro- 
cessual identity in each individual form. The Individual, 
on account of this spiritual processuality, is all origina- 
tion and evanescence^ all advance and regression^ all 
movement, all activity, all struggle, all conflict between 
what is not and is to be. If we now enumerate, the 
first general consequences flowing from the above, we 
have the following principles : — 

1 . The Spiritual is actively present with all its phases 
already percurred in each individual form ; and the in- 
dividual form is engpged in^ ok rather exists as, a 
perpetual conjlict between the Ideal and Rcal^ between the 
Universal and Particular ; and consequently ^ in the pro^ 
gress of the Individual up to its complete identification 
with Ike Universal^ cxisb§i^^^_ a thorough conflict between 
lower and higher stages of development^ the lower stages 
alwaijs representing an aspir^tiop onwards^ an as yet 
unruilized ideality^ in shortf%he Ideaf which is thor- 
oughly aspiration^ and the respectively higher stages the 
nc^i corresponding realization. It niiisi not be imag- 
ined, that oil ilie inferior stages a certain part only, meas- 
ured <fi\ as it were, from the Ideal, has become real, the 
delect lieing supplied higher on ; but in every new reality 
the Sj)irituai recognizes itsclfi so to speak, more fully, as 
a higher ideality therefore and a new craving, and then 
necessarily proceeds to realize itself in that form. Hence 
the jirimary simplicity and subsequent complexity of the 
evuluiions. A# soon as the particularization has taken 
place, — as soon as we come to concrete matter, this 
t^osillici between higher and lower stages will exhibit it- 
6 



self as vibration^ — in other words, as an alternatioa he* 
tween a greater and a less ‘‘ determinateness ’’ of concre- 
tion and consistency. We shall meet with this in future 
in the theory ofsound, heat, &c., and, in a peculiar sense, 
in the theory of light, — all agencies, in which the com- 
bat between a higher state of concretion with a lower 
one is exhibited. This principle might be resolved 
into two : — 

а. ) The principle of conflict appearing as vibration, 
and, 

б. ) That of the actual occurrence of all the inferior 
phases in the formative process or life of every individual 
form, of which last we shall have the most complete sub- 
stantiation in higher organics. 

2. The Spiritual in the individual form^ the individ- 
ualized process or activity as the identified act, exhibits a 
duality in its particularization* This principle has been 
before deduced ; I state it anew here, to have it more 
immediately present for reference. This law (as it has 
been termed) of polarity is the basis of Schclling’s phi- 
losophy ; but no deduction or proof of it is tlierc given ; 
it stands simply as an assertion. Unfortunately, more- 
over, it has been used by%im and by many of his disci- 
ples as a hobby, as a last, upon which they stretched ail 
existences, taking this for a philosophical explanalioji. 
That all materialities arc thoroughly antithetical, and each 
isolated materiality therefore Intrinsically relative, so iliat 
it would be nothing without its correlated counterpart, 
and both nothing without their absolute spiritual unity, is 
clear enough now to the reader. 





COSMIC INDIVIDUALITY. 

THE CELESTIAL IlODIES, THEIR MOVEMENTS AND RELATIONS. 

LIGHT. 

' I. The Terms of the Cosmic Antithesis in their Distinct^ 
ness. Solar System, 

§ 37. Thf. individualization of the Spiritual con- 
sists in the self-identification of absolute activity as an 
act. The first paragraphs have taught us that in this 
capacity it must really exist in the form 'of a radical 
duplicity, — as an antithesis, of which the terms are dis- 
tinct and yet ideally one. Accordingly the fundamental 
internally moving ether (primitive Material) enters into 
opposition, becomes concrete, and states itself as this 
individual duality. This primary opposition is that be- 
tween sun and planet in the various solar systems, of 
which I shall take our solar system as an example. — 
The sun and the planets, then, arc the terms of the cos- 
mic duality ; and vve are now to examine how first their 
distinctness^ and next their immanent spiritual unity,, are 
exhibited. 

The terms are distinct; consequently they exclude,^ 
resist^ each other. That ichich resists^ excludes^ is )con- 
Crete matter. Those who accept this transition from the 
Ideal to gross matter ’’ with reluctance will do well 
to veiled, that, even empirically considered, matter Is an 
interpenetration of perfectly ideal relations. Resistance, 
gravity, color, &c., put in unity, constitute a material 
body ; and by deducing resistance, &c., &c., we deduce 
“gross materiality.” Nothing is productive of more 
illusory opinions, and more baneful to true scientific 
knowledge, than a neglect to examine and to analyze 
onr most familiar ideas. I particularly request each of 





iny readers to reflect once seriously, what is the exact 
difference between his ideas of matter and of mind. 

The terms are terms of an ideal duality, — two units, 
therefore, in the sphere of the absolutely Multiple, — two 
mdterial units. Though materially multiple throughout^ 

' they are ideally units^ and to become such is their tenden- 
cy ; they tend to vanish each in a point, — in otlier 
words, they gravitate towards their ideal centre. Univer- 
sal gravitation has been deduced before, and it is only 
necessary to remark that it here recurs in the sphere of 
the Individual. 

It is remembered, that in the internally moving, pri- 
mary matter (we may in future use the word ether, 
with the definite meaning, however, 1 have assigned it), 
in and from which the first cosmic concretions proceed, 
the movement could not become real, because there was 
as yet no difference, no moving item and place. ..Bpth 
having now been determined, difference having 
duced, the conditions of real motion are given^iii||j|jt 
remains to be seen how this motion is defined, 

Originally the movement was absolute, — motioiWit^ll 
directions. Whoever finds an absurdity in thte 
reminded that this motion is not one actually cx0flj^ as 
such, but still logically real, because movement 
stantial, movement not finitely determined, not defined 
therefore in direction, but infinite, is th^feiindation of all 
existences. Our basis is absolute md^feient ; what we 
have to deduce is motion in a det&t'frHnate sense, and 
relative rest. We# have no original ^matter at rest, 
quiescent bodies, tjjhl^^which motion is tc«be conferred. 

The only deterniftMlIiDiif which the'Material as yet pre- 
sents is, first, graviMim towards the mdividual centres, 
and then the universaf gravitation of the antithetical masS' 
€8 towards their common centre, whidh of course^^v 
becomes phenomenal likewise. Both impress a ra^i^ 
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tendency upon the Material^ and the points of the Ma- 
terial are linearly defined^ ‘^fixed.^^ We have lh6n 
now, as it were, material lines, linearly disposed, which 
move in preserving their relative position towards each 
other. It is easily seen that this is precisely the nature 
0 / revolutions around the common centre of the sun and 
planets^ and of rotations in the sun and planets in- 
dividually, 

§ 38. In the primitive ether the tendencies of evolu- 
tion and involution, attraction and repulsion, the so-called 
centripetal and centrifugal forces, existed, but, for the 
reasons adduced, remained without reality. They now 
appear, and with them the cosmic movements. Attrac- 
tion and repulsion essentially belong together ; one would 
be nothing without ‘the other, just as in the differential 
ratio in highe^, mathematics a differential isolated from the. 
ratio weret®!^^. But, as I have often had occasion to 
show, the illllil^nding, which looks only to and within 
the limit, beyond it, which, moreover, does not 

examine xh&^i^ature of limitation^ with logical violence 
detaches the integrants from their unity, forces upon us 
the two centripetal and centrifugal forces, assumes them 
to be antagoniilical, accidentally coexisting and originally 
different, not even reflecting that an essential antago- 
nism presupposes a higher essential unity. This last prop-^^ 
osition holds true generally, and whoever thinks will find 
no difficulty in convincing himself of it. I hope that this 
will be intensely reflected upon by the reader ; relations 
of ibis kind are usually rendered more obscure by efforts 
to make them clear by explanation. — If now the mo- 
tions of the celeitijftl bodies be construed conformably to 
the data of the understanding, as has been so admirably 
done by New^ton, Laplace, and others, this is perfectly 
correct ; although to state as a principle, that one exter- 
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nd hand, as it were, impressed upon the masseis the cen^ 
trhl^ and the other hand at the same time the tangential 
tendency, and thence to deduce the laws of celestial 
mechanics, is a mere fiction, and philosophically false. 
Not the system of laws, not the rigor of construction in 
conformity to the centripetal and centrifugal tendencies 
are to be impugned ; but the formality of the princij)les, 
which, as given, are abstractions of the understanding, 
and in that sense — in the sense of separate identities — 
are groundless. I here reiterate my former statcnient : 
all movement is radically vital ; and in this view it has 
been well said by the poet, that the celestial bodies walk 
the skies in the free beatitude of their divine life.*— My 


^ The forces prompting the celestial and other niovcinents are as- 
sumed by Newton to he externally iiupresse<l upon th(^ existing inert 
bodies. “ Vis impressa est actio m corpvs cxercita^ ad mutandmo ejus 
statum, vel quiescondi vcl inovendi uniforiniter in dirtetuiu.” — Newt. 
Phil. Nut. Princ. Math. Dcf. IV. “ Est antem vis diversaruiii 

originum, ut ex ictn, ex pressloncy' iVc. — Id. ihid 4 »j^i.;^ 0 ^||^arge against 
the Newtonian philosophy by its first opponents, tC]r-.wteh Kog( r Cotes 
alludes in the preface to th(3 “ Prineipia,” narnelyj'^^'gr.iv it.*it< ;ri esse 
rniraculuni perpcluum,” is of coiirsi; unfounded as there undt‘r.stood, 
but just in the sense, that no derivation of gravity frf»ni the ntiUire oi 
matter, no necessity of its existence, therefore, had been oflered. — The 
modern German pliilusoj)hors attack the Newtonian theory, as will he 
seen in the second part of the work. Schelling says, among other 
things (Vorlesungen, p. 2(^), — “ The ground for the derivation of the 
^ntrifugal motion of the celestial bodies is no necessary (scientifie) 
form, but an empirical fact. The Newtonian form of attraction, al- 
though a necessary assumption, perhaps, for an investigation ))ro« ceding 
from the views of rcfie<riiori (i. e. the methods of the understanding), 
is of no significance for reason, which tak<3S cognizance of absolute re- 
lations only. The grounds of Kepler’s laws can be deduced vvilhoui 
any empirical alloy from the theory of ideas and of the two unities, 
which in them selves are one, and in virtue ot^ which any being, whilst 
it is absolute in itself, is at the same time in ihe^^olute, and con verse 
ly,” &:e. Of Hegel we have an express “Dissertatio Philosopljicu tic 
Orbitis Planetarum.” He says, inter alia^ p. 7, — “In iis, qua? ad inath- 
emnticas demonstrationes multum faciant, sensu physico plerimiq^*^ 
ile.stitutam referendain esse censeo celebrem illam virium [cciilrip. ct 





CGncern here is only with general principles ; the special 
constructions belong to the particular branches of science, 
or rather (as there is no real distinction between science 
and philosophy), of philosophical science. 


§ 39. Respecting the first dual antithesis of sun and 
planet, it must be kept in view that we are only in the 
first stage of concretion, where we have not yet arrived 
at solid consistency. The separation of the one great 
planetary mass into several bodies takes place at more 
advanced epochs of concretion ; this separation, however, 
does not impair or destroy their unity as an antithetical 
term to the sun. 


oentrif.J resolutionein ; nani quarido jMc<*liani< a motus directio ex bp- 
posilis viriuin pluriuiii diiiectionilins veni oriri polest, inde dircrtioiicm 
vis vivjn ex oppositis viribus proticisri non iiiodo non cincitur, sod ilia 
ratio Dicclumica, qua corpus a viribus ij)si alienis urgeatur, a vi viva 
plane aliena consenda est. Sed ubi Nevvtou, (pii luc*cni, quain natura 
siinplieeiu esse voluit, in paries disstM-uit, ita alias siiupliees vires resol- 
vit, lincas(iue, (juibus ad tlieortjiuata do illaruni (piantilatibus struenda 
ntitur, vires apja'llal, pbysici jure miraiitur, quoniodp per Iraclioiiem 
])luen()intiii matlieniaticaui tauta viriuiu iiuilliludo oriatur, cjuas natura 
ignorat,” dbc. Farllier on, p. U, — “ Sed i[>sa Ibrlassis pbilosopbia ea 
(ledurit, (pue experinienlalis luelhodus, pliilosoplila; uonien sibi sumens 
false, et infidiei cum successu ex experiiueulis cognoscerc aggreditur, 
ca;co quodain studio simulacrum veraruiii pliilosopbitc notiunum senai- 
bus tpiaircns, Kt obversari illi inscisr. pulaiida est oj)positio virium 
attrariivuj cl rcpulsiva; aUpic ad banc motus theoriarn adliiberi. Verui||^ 
pbilosopbia banc virium dill'crcntiani matcriaj ita tribuit, ut eartim'' 
condilionem faciat gravitatem sive ipsam idontitatem. A qua ratione 
(piantum absit motus pbmelarum cruistrurlio, inde patet, (piod vis ilia 
centrifuga in motuin rectilineum direcUq nulla penitus corporis centralis 
ljubita ratione, corpori tribualiir alteri, unde otiam nullum corum con- 
jnnctionis prineipium. e^sic, necpie quum ilbc vires contradiclorie oppo- 
sitoruui cbaractcrcm cur non in liiiea recta sed sub angulo, qui 

lineam oppositionis^j^tapi in duas dirimit, opj)onanlur, explicari potest. 
Sed eas vires inereideales esse, neque ullo modo vires pbysicus oo, 
quod cornmuni principio carent, in contesso est ; no ergo Iiajc pliiloso- 
pbia experimenlalis phocnomenoii ox viribus plane nihil commune 
babentibus, et a sc alienis construcre tcntaiis ad verno pliilosophioe vires 
♦^jppositas provocct; earum cnim ratio plane diversa est,” &c. 
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H. The Terms of the Cosmic Antithesis in their Mani- 
fest or Phenomenal Unity. Light. 

§ 40 . The terms of the first cosmic antithesis as dis- 
tinct are sun and planet ; their distinctness, however, 
could not be without their unity, and that unity manifest- 
ed is LIGHT. Every individuality in nature or every con- 
crete form is a dijj'erential unity, and nearly all the pre- 
ceding investigations have convinced us how inevitably 
this follows from the principle, that every individual ex- 
istence is a process^ because expressive of the process of 
spiritual life, — that every individual existence, conse- 
quently, is a statement in One of being and naught, of po- 
sition and negation ; that therefore the essential relation to 
a counterpart is immanent in each in>}ividual form, a rela- 
tion which is the mediating, siViritually radical unity be- 
tween the distinct terms. The essential relation of the 
sun to the planet, and conversely, the ideal unity of the 
cosmic terms, is light. In light the unity of sun and 
planet is stated, so fur as their distinctness as yet goes. 
They are distinct., not as in themselves differentiated or 
modified as diff erent complexes of various qualities ^^p,t bare- 
ly against each other., — externally distinct., therefore, 
and nothing more ; and precisely their external unity is 
Sfetablished by light. When one body becomes luminar 
for another, it states itself, its external form, at the other. 
Simple as this appears, it is of the highest moment. 

Light is the Universal, Ideal, out of which the Indi- 
vidual is born ; but it is tile Universal, Ideal^ not abstractly, 
but the Ideal of the concrete Individu00 the Ideal at the 
Individual, the Ideal as referring to tfae^pdividual ; both 
these determinations, ideality as well as ref- 
EllENCE TO individuality, MUST THEREFORE CON- 
STITUTE AND BE EXPRESSED IN ITS NATURE. Light 



must APPEAR as the Ideal, be phenomenal; and this 
phenomenal ideality, or, if we wish, theJ immaterial ma^ 
teriality, the Material without diflerentialion, without 
gravity, &c., is the primitive ether. 

Arbitrary views are so deeply ingrained in the minds 
of many, that it is requisite repeatedly and constantly 
to enforce principles already discussed ; the intelligent 
reader will on that account exonerate me from part of the 
fruilt, if sometimes my reiterations become tedious. I say 
again, then, it is not a mere accident that sun and planet 
coexist and move around each other ; they are funda- 
mentally correlatives^ just as necessarily as subject and 
object. State the sun and you state the planets, and 
conversely. It is the nature of the one to belong to the 
other ; the indwelling necessity of this relation must 
therefore be manifest in them, — each one must snow at 
itself, that it is its nature to refer to the other, and this 
“ showing ” is light. The bodies assert their 
unity the moment they enter into antithesis ; they throw 
light upon their true self., which is their ideal identity. 
Light is thus not merely the symbol of mind ; it is its 
representative in space. In light we see the essential 
connection of the two terms of the antithesis, which is 
founded upon their unity in the realm of the Spiritual ; at 
the material bodies is shoivn ichat lives in and through 
their opposition. Light is the identity beheld in exteu«f^| 
sion of the material bodies ; it is the written THtoRY * of 
inatier, the exhibition of the spiritual One in the mate- 
rially Dual. „ ^ V . / 

Light is the IJniversal, manifesting itself at the 

Individual, As earing, as manifest and phenom- 

— 

* deiopiaj from Bedofiai (orig. Odopai), togfizc, see; Iienco, also, to ad~ 
mircj — ad-mirari. Abstracting from this etymological derivation, it 
be poetically said, tliat he^who truly theorizes reduces things 
to their spiritual source, ^foj/ 6pa. 
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Ooali it has the first general determination of the Materi- 
al,— ca:fenn(?n, such as it belongs to the primitive ether ; 
as appearing at the individual, it is the active opposi- 
tion to the Individual. This is to be closely reflected upon. 
Light, the manifest Ideal, the extended Ideal, the pure 
ether, is destitute of real motion. Motion is there ^ but 
it cannot attain to reality, because there is no differen- 
tiation. Now light is the light of the Individual, the 
ether referring to the Individual ; it is the Ideal in stating 
itself as the Individual, — the self-preserving act 0 / 
individual discession. With the discession the previously 
disguised motion appears ; light in its manifestation at the 
Individual, therefore, is the origination of motion^ 
the transition of the ideal into real motion^ bare okilla- 
tion as such^ or the expression of its nature : that it is 
the contradiction bctiocen its pure ideal capacity and its 
statement with a real individual reference. In the ether 
(we may now call it luminar ether) there is no concre- 
tion, — hence no density ; the luminar oscillation cannot, 
for this reason, consist in an alternate contraction and ex- 
pansion of the ether. The ether is not elastic^ because 
it is without consistency ; and in this sense the theory, 
that light consists of vibrations in an elastic medium^ is 
erroneous. Those who are familiar with the laws of 
interference, of the polarization of light, &c., know, that, 
according to the wave theory, the luminar vibrations are 
not longitudinal^ like the vibrations of sound ; that they 
do not, therefore, consist in alternate contractions and ex- 
pansions of the so-called mediurfti^ ^ 

The detailed development of t^fe ^- fahdamental prin- 
ciples is the j)roblem of Optics, w$^^1iowever, the ap- 
parently most complex phenorneq^Sfiteh as interference, 
diffraction; polarization, epoptic and entoptic colors, 
&c., are really those which ^lost immediately flow from 
the idea of light, and which consequently ought to be 
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first deduced, so that « the usual order would be reversed. 
The. undulatory or wave theory, when divested of^ those 
notions that have nothing to do with the explanation of 
phenomena, and are gratuitous assumptions for the sake 
of making light as material and palpable as possible, is' 
undoubtedly the true one ; and I refer the reader to two 
books, where exquisite theoretical investigations are 
given : Analytical Optics,” by Schleiermacher, and 
the ‘‘ Exercices d ’Analyse et de Physique Mathcma- 
liquc,” by the excellent Cauchy, — especially the latter. 


§ 41. Light is not in its nature compound, but per- 
fectly simple. The diversity of luminar movement, of 
vibration, depends upon the peculiar formalization of the 
concrete Individual to which it refers. The whole cor- 
})usciilar theory, with its assumptions and consequences, is 
erroneous, and might be aptly compared to the ingenious 
psychological theory of the phrenologists, that the mind 
is made up of several faculties. The thoughtless always 
ii.H)st readily accept those pretended explanations of 
tilings apparently mysterious, which identify them with 
this or that tangible object or agency, not suspecting 
that the familiar ” elements of their explanation thor- 
oughly presuppose the thing explained. Light is some- 
thing quite anterior to tangible materialities, and conse- 
quently not to be construed from them. This ought to^ 
he borne in mind by those who complain, perchance, that 
the theory of light here given (1 mean theory in the sense 


of philosophical deduction, not of arbitrary hypothesis) 


IS vaporous, 
bv resolving it int< 
of light clear as 


presume to account for light 
i^^ralities literally make the theory 
* 


Involuntarily wc aro reminded of the words of Goethe ; — 

“ Ka sagt ein grosser Physikus : “ Says a great physicus : 

Nil luce obscurius ! Nil luce obscurius ! 

Ja wohl, Ihr Obscuranten ! ’’ Well, yes, for obscurants ! ” 



comparing the theories of Schelling, Oken, and 
Hegel, given in the second part, the reader wiU see, 
that, although all three proceed (as already Goethe had 
done before them in his ‘‘ Farbenlehrc,” Theory of Col- 
ors), their determinations are different from those we 
have found. Oken makes light a polar process between 
the sun and the planets ; with him, polarity is an unex- 
plained fundamental phenomenon, and nothing more. In 
Hegel’s philosophy, nature is the external, real existence 
of the absolute idea, and the separate existence of its 
momenta.” The momentum of generality in existence 
is corporeal light, the sun ; that of individuality consists 
in the planets, the momentum ,.of particularity being dis- 
tributed into abstract being pro 5C, — the lunar bodies^ — 
and abstract being for others^ — the cometary bodies, — 
We hav^e seen that the solar systems are the first cosmic 
iijdividuality, not the particular isolated planets. I con- 
sider this as the radical defect, or rather inconsisteii|sy, of 
Hegel’s philosophy ; the Universal as such cannot, as 
Hegel makes it, be at the same time the concrete Mate- 
rial (sun). The same error occurs in his philosophy of 
jurisprudence, where the king is the incorporated general 
or universal ideal corresponding to the sun, the people 
the representatives of individuality, &c. ; whereas in truth 
the Universal is nothing but the pronounced unity of the 
individuals (just as light is the pronounced unity of the 
cosmic individualities), which inevitably leads to repub- 
licanism.* Hegel deduces monarchy, and in particular 
the Prussian monarchy, as that forp of government 
which* is '‘adequate to the ideay^^'’oirj[3umstance that 
has made ins system eminently utip,|j|^ar ; unfortunately, 
his truth has been rejected with<{hi^^^crrors ; the source 
of them, which to my knowledge no one has hitherto 
pointed out, lies here. 


The s.-ime mistake is met witii in Hegel’s philosophy of religion- 
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With Hegel’s, Schelllng’s, and Goethe’s polemics 
against the Newtonian theory all will now readily concur, 
as likewise with the repudiation of the undulatory theory 
in the sense of a dancing of particles, which Michelet, 
in his edition of Hegel’s ‘‘ Naturphilosophie,” chooses to 
call the regiment of cavalry,” on the ground, I sup- 
pose, of an imaginary analogy of those vibrating parti- 
cles to cavalry evolutions, although all the adherents of 
the wave theory expressly reject any advance of the 
moving particles. The Hegelians flout the wave theory 
altogether. But Hegel’s theories of single and double 
refraction, &c. (contained in the Second Part), account 
neither for the deviation nor for the distortion of the 
image or the spectrum, when the eye is supposed to be 
stationed in or beyond the denser refracting medium^ not 
to speak of the circumstance, that the refracting powers 
are by no means strictly proportional to the densities, 
and that the mutual dependencies of refraction and re-. 
flection (for instance, the most refrangible ‘‘ rays,” as 
they are called, are the most reflexible), the limit of 
refraction, &c., cannot be deduced from Hegel’s theory 
at all. 


I'HASKS and niOCESSES IN THE SPHERE OF COSMIC INDIVIDUALITY- 

I. States of Consistency, 

§ 42. We are next to examine in what the difler- 
ences and the iinit^^pf the individual masses consist, and 
how for the diflerenties extend according to the determi- 
nations given. The individual terms are different against 
each other ; their masses gravitate respectively towards 
their individual centre and endeavour to reduce them- 
selves to separate unities. They thus cohere in them-. 

7 
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selves. But (First Principles, § 36) these individual 
masses are engaged in an incessant formative struggle, in 
a conflict between universality and individuality ; and this, 
then, gives us (since, according to the principles estab- 
lished and just now quoted, all the phases of this pro- 
cess must be present) three stages or states of individual 
consistency : one, where the planetary cohesion is exhibit- 
ed in its ascendency, — the solid stale ; another, where 
the annulment of this, the universalizing tendency, or, as 
it is called in Physics, the repulsion^ prevails, — the gas- 
eous state ; and a third, where the two equilibrate, — the 
fluid state. Neither of these three stales can be abso- 
lute, for they are all expressions of a process. The 
gaseous state is the fundamental, the typic state in the 
first phase of cosmic individuality, — the state in which 
individual, planetary matter is yet devoid of internal dif- 
ference, and where the distinction is solely that of the 
great masses against each other. 


II, Specific Gravity, 

§ 43. Gravity is the intensating tendency of the Ex- 
tended. The greater or less degree to which this inten- 
sation has taken place determines the specific gravity. 
Specific gravity is the relation of mass lo volume ; but 
since there is no question yet of internal isolations, and 
consequently of atoms, specific gravity does not consist 
in an aggregation of a greater or smaller number of par- 
ticular atoms, alternating with a greater or less amount 
and extent of interstitial, void po?^. Both absolute 
atoms and absolute pores arc a base and empirically 
unwarranted fiction. 

I speak here only of the specific gravity of purely 
planetary masses ; further individualizations will introduce 
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more particular intensations ; in all cases, however, spe- 
cific gravity will be the degree to which the Extended 
has been intensated, the thoroughly Multiple subjected to 
individual centralization, to the sway of the ideally One 
over the materially Many. 

Specific gravity is not to be confounded with cohesion ; 
the latter is the force * with which the unity of the Mul- 
tiple maintains itself against the absolutely extended Uni- 
versal ; the former simply the relation between the inten- 
sive unity and this extended Universal. In cohesion we 
abstract from the relation already established, and refer 
only to the energy with which the Individual asserts itself 
as such ; in specific gravity we abstract from this energy 
and look only to the relation. These are the general 
'ideas of cohesion and specific gravity ; every new indi- 
vidualizing action brings with it a further modification 
of both. The self -restoration of the Individual in its 
antagonism with the universally Extended is elas- 
ticity. 


III. Sound, 

§ 44. We may now define cohesion to be the energy 
of the Individual, This energy manifesting itself in its 
struggle therefore with, its annihilation, is sound, Sound 
is the conflict between the energy of the material Univer- 
sal and the energy of the Individual, the vibrating alter- 
nation between them. The more special difterences of 
sound — tone, pitch, &c. — depend upon the particular 
modifications of d^esion in ulterior individualizations. 

In sound the power of individual formation becomes 


* /'orcc, wo rccolku-t, is simply the idoa of universality, individu- 
‘'^lity, &c., as active in the Material. 
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phenomenal, by its contest with the power of universal 
life. It has on that account been well said by Steffens, 
Oken, Hegel, &c., that sound is the plaintive voice of 
the idea in its bondage. of the Material ; but it is equally 
the exultation of the idea in its victorious mastery over 
this Material. In sound universal and individual life are 
blended ; sound is the thrill of momentary fusion with 
the Universe. The process of creation, as it were, th.e 
birth of every thing from the common source, and the 
expiration of existences in the same all-pervading breath, 
here become phenomenal. In sound we have the ob- 
vious existence of a unity in a duality, — the absolute 
peace in the absolute conflict, and an absolute conflict in 
an absolute peace. Actuality and annihilation, appear- 
ance and evanescence, occur in one ; sound is the truly^ 
phenomenal time. Sound is a revelation of the Individ- 
ual as well as of the Universal, and of their forms and 
laws ; hence the undefinable and yet definite power of 
music ; hence the evidence of notes and voices respect- 
ing the nature of individual existences. 

The absurd notion of material sound has long 
since been banished from Physics, and the true theory 
been substituted ; my business here is not with details, 
which can be found in any good treatise on Acoustics. 


IV. HeaL 

§ 45. Just as in sound the combat between the 
energy of the Individual and the energy of the thor- 
oughly extended ftlaterial is manifested, so heat man- 
ifests the war between the abstract subsistence of the 
former against that of the latter. The fundamental 
phenomenon of heat is its expansive efficacy. — Of 
course, then, sound and heat arc intimately connected; 
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that sound produces heat is a familiar fact. Temperature 
is the manifest struggle of abstractly extended subsist- 
ence against individual concentration ; hence the tem- 
perature of bodies is increased by compression. 

It follows from these data, that heat is vibratory in its 
nature; there is no caloric matter. This theory is 
neither unprecedented nor unwarranted by experiment ; I 
will state, as briefly as T can, the empirical verifications. 

1. There is a decided analogy between the laws of 
heat and those of sound, the vibratory nature of which 
is acknowledged. Sound is excited by concussion, fric- 
tion, &c.,^ — so is heat; sound propagates itself radial- 
ly, — so does heat ; the modifications undergone by 
sound and heat in that propagation arc similar under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

2. Heat is analogous to light in its reflection, refrac- 
tion, so-called absorption, transmission, and polarization, 
Ikfore proceeding, I must warn the reader against iden- 
tifying heat with light. Light, in the theory I have de- 
duced, is the manifestation of the abstract ether at the 
first planetary concretions, and its vibration arises from 
the origination of motion at that epoch ; heat is the pro- 
cess of return from more concrete consistences to the 
purely planetary state. That heat must thus ultimately 
become the transition into ligiit, as it does in combustion, 
is evident from this. It is said that heat accompnies 
light, which is not true ; only when ligiit energizes in 
concrete matter and solicits to individualization, as vVe 
shall hereafter see, then the activity antagonistical to this, 
and therefore heat is also conjured up. 

Certain bodies by preference transmit certain rays (as 
they arc termed) of heat, a property wliich Melloni 
terras diaihermansis,, — just as tjertain bodies transmit 
only certain rays of light. Rock-salt is the sole body 
which transmits all the caloric rays (I retain the old ter- 

7 # 
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iiiinology for the sake of convenience, with the reserva- 
tion, that all materialistic associations be kept at a dis* 
tance), and corresponds therefore to transparent bodies ; 
lampblack absorbs them all, just as the perfectly opaque 
body absorbs light. — Ileal from different sources is un- 
equally absorbed (sec Melloni’s table) ; thus, alum trans- 
mits part of the heat from an incandescent platinum spi- 
ral, but none from a blackened sheet of copper heated 
to 400^ Fahr. — The greater the thickness of a body, 
the greater also the absorption of heat to a certain de- 
gree ; beyond that degree no further absorption takes 
place^ though the thickness of the transmitting (diather- 
mane) body be increased. Similarly, after heat has 
been subject to absorption in one hody^ it can he trans- 
mitted through a second one without being further subject 
to absorptio7ij although, had the original heat been trans- 
mitted through the latter body, absorption would have 
taken place. — All these phenomena can be explained 
only by the theory of vibrations. 

Heat is polarized. If about one hundred platek of mi- 
ca in their natural position be presented to rays of heat, 
which have been made parallel by refraction through a lens 
of rock-salt, scarcely any rays will be transmitted, if the 
incidence be perpendicular ; but transmission immedi- 
ately occurs, when the incidence of the rays is oblique. 
— Heat which has passed through a j)late of mica will 
be transmitted through a second one, if this be parallel to 
the first ; if not, the quantity transmitted is diminished, 
and transmission ceases when the plates are at figlit 
angles to each other. If the reflected rays from such a 
plate under the angle of polarization be incident upon a 
second plate, the maximum of transmission occurs when 
the two planes of incidence are perpendicular, &c. 
Even circular polarization by double reflection can be 
effected in a rhombic prism of rock-salt, &c., &c. 
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3. The excitation of heat by friction, electricity, &c., 
where a change of internal arrangement, of consistency, is 
always involved, can be satisfactorily accounted for only 
by the vibratory nature of heat. How will those, who 
insist that a hot body emits, and therefore loses^ particles 
of heat, account for the continued caloric radiation from 
a body submitted to friction, which, its unvarying ca- 
pacity notwithstanding, continues in the same state of in^ 
candescence ? The capacity for heat (in the old sense) 
was found to be the same in the turnings of a bored can- 
non in this state, as in the mass of the metal ; no de- 
crease of “ capacity ” had taken place in the incandes- 
cent metal ; temperature and capacity remained perfectly 
the samCj and yet heat was continually given out, though 
there was evidently no external source of caloric mat- 
ter ’’ there. Every explanation depending upon the old 
hypothesis of caloric matter falls to the ground. And 
in general, the capacity for heat ” of a body submitted 
to friction not being diminished, how can the origin, the 
absolute generation^ of sensible heat by the friction of two 
bodies be reconciled with the old current theory } No 
beat is lost, and yet heat is imparted. — I will not mi- 
nutely advert to the inconsistency of the caloric theory, 
wbicli in the teeth of the alleged materiality of its parti- 
cles admitted and taught the lact, that a body colder 
(i. e. j)ossessed of less caloric matter) than the sur- 
rounding medium nevertheless constantly radiated heat ! 
the same as if the wind blew from a rarer atmospheric 
column into a denser one ! 

^riiere is no need whatever of the old fictitious cate- 
gories of latent and sensible heat, capacity for heat, &c., 
^c. In the vibratory theory, temperature will be the 
(implitude of the vibrations, the quantity of vibratory 
nioiion being also the quantity of heat. In consequence, 
gi’cat capacity for heat will corres|)ond to great quantity 
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of motion with small amplitude of vibration ; if now the 
amplitude of vibration be diminished, the quantity of 
motion remaining the same, heat becomes latent ; if con- 
versely pari quantitate the amplitude increase, heat be- 
comes sensible. 


THK PIIOURKSS OF INDIVIDUALIZATION. SPKCIAL INDIVIDUALITY. 

I. The Tendency to Special Individualization, Chemi- 
cal Antithesis, 

§ 46. The first determination of the forms of indi- 
vidual development gives rise to the illusory appearance 
of a fixed permanence of these forms with their rela- 
tions ; we must never forget, however, that their life anti 
their existence are processes, and that in consequence 
they are nowise stationary. All the relations are active, 
processual, and the terms of the development not only 
stand opposed to^ but likewise energize in^ each other, and 
thereby progress to higher developments. 

I have observed before, that on each stage the Spirit- 
ual appeared as a higher ideal form, and therefore as^ an 
aspiration to a more perfect reality, the Ideal being noth- 
ing else than this aspiration ; that, figuratively speaking, it 
attained to a fuller self-recognition, which it proceeded lo 
express the next moment. In light such a recognition ol 
the unity of the cosmically antithetic masses has taken 
place. This unity, the representative of the ideally 
Spiritual, appears as an extrinsic relation between the 
cosmic mar;ses ; now, as we recollect, the object and 
endeavour of the Spiritual is to identify itself completely 
in and with the Material. Its representative on this stagt 
then^ lights will now begin to state itself in the masses, 
ihm tending to effect that identification. The energy of 
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light is the formative, individualizing principle in nature. 
Facts substantiating this are familiar. Light magnet- 
izes ; light prompts crystallization ; light is an essen- 
tial requisite for the development of plants and ani- 
mals, &c., &c. 

Now what arc the properties of the mass upon which 
this solicitation to individual formation is expended ? 
This mass is as yet purely planetary, — modified only by 
planetary relations : first, by the activity of individual 
centralization, planetary gravity, and, next, by the mere 
external relation to light. The former will impress upon 
the mass the character of different phases, accordingly 
as the intensation under the influence of planetary at- 
traction has been effected more or less perfectly ; thus 
there will in general be bodies determined in their form 
by this gravity alone, amorphous bodies, internally of 
great coherence, without isolation of particles, without 
brittleness, capable of extension therefore by whatever 
means and in whatever direction, &c., — these properties 
belonging in the greatest degree to those bodies in which 
Ike mere planetary character is most perfectly developed^ 
Since the pure planetary mass stands in formal^ external 
relation to lights or^ in other words, since light manifests 
itself AT the planetary mass, bodies bearing the exclusive- 
Lv planetary character must exhibit this external laminar 
relation, whenever they are exposed at the planetary sur- 
fiice. Arc we acquainted with any series of bodies 
^vbich incorporate the gradations of the first, and through- 
out exhibit the second quality ? The metals present 
tbeiuselves at once to every one’s mind ; they arc all 
(with the exception of potassium and sodium) distin- 
.^nislied for their considerable specific gravity, and in the 
biglier metals the internal coherence (malleability, ductili- 

&c.), density (specific gravity), are eminently conspic- 
How the brittleness and sometimes partly crys- 
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talline form of other metals is to be accounted for is tlS 
be presently seen. Jill the metals exhibit the mentioned 
relation to light ; they reflect lights are endowed with the 
so-called metallic lustre, which is still the strictest crite- 
rion in chemistry for the discrimination between metallic 
and non-metallic bodies. 1 hope the reader sees, that 
reflection, the mere relation of external form to light, 
and great specific gravity 7nust belong to metals, if they 
jire the bearers of the purely planetary qualities. As to 
coherence, this has already been pointed out by Steffens ; 
but I know of no one who has before deduced the re- 
flection of light from metallic surfaces in a logical man- 
ner. It would be interesting here to contrast with the 
metals, the hardest, most individual crystal, the diamond, 
which, instead of throwing back the light, concentrates 
it most strongly in itself. It is not the place here, how- 
ever, to hunt up analogies and contrasts ; assuredly, how- 
ever, there arc higlicr and simpler principles concealed in 
these mines ’’ than are ordinarily dreamed of. 

In other bodies, which, from their closer contiguity to 
the surface of the planet or other circumstances, were 
more immediately exposed to the individualizing action of 
light, these properties are less marked ; the individualiz- 
ing influence has overpowered them more or less, whence 
their brittleness, their inferior lustre, &c. The char- 
acteristic record of individualizing action is mineraliza- 
tion ; but of that anon. 

Such are the characters of the masses which arc now 
to be further individualized. 1 shall not uselessly show 
again that this individualization must again consist, first, 
iit a statement rf antitheses, of dualities, and then in the 
statement of their unity ; the reader is aware, long since, 
that every individual form is a unity in the difference aiul 
contrast. Were now the planetary mass perfectly yield- 
ing to the individualizing breath of the Spiritual, we 
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is not the case ; the planetary energy is active in 
different degrees in%e various masses, keeping some in 
perfect subjection, and operating less powerfully in others. 
Every mass, then, will henceforth be swayed, or at least 
urged, by two activities : by the general planetary, and by 
the peculiar individual activity. This consequently pro- 
duces us a series of bodies, in which the dualizing, in- 
dividualizing tendency has taken effect in numerous vary- 
ing degrees : the so-called cliftmical elements^ in which 
there is one radically antithetical correspondence, which, 
however, remains im])erfccl, inasmuch as the cosmic 
planetary life is common to all the masses, and opposes 
itself to individual differentiation. Thus we find that 
gold, c. g., one of the most thorough bearers of plan- 
etary energy, stands in chemical opposition to scarcely 
any element, and combines with one only, chlorine ; 
whereas in other instances the new individual life has ’ 
completely gained the mastery over the planetary sphere, 
and effected a very obvious differentiation, so that the 
planetary character is almost completely obliterated. — 
The terms of this new individual antithesis necessarily 
again intensate themselves to separate^ unital existence^ 
and as such they constitute the so-called chemical atoms 

OU KqUlVALENTS. 

I am convinced that a philosophical classification of 
the metals can be made upon the foregoing principles 
only : by observing, namely, in what degree, on the one 
hand, each different metal bears the planetary character of 
gravity, cohesion, &c., and is independent of crystalline 
form and individual shape ; and in what degree, on the 
other hand, the individualizing chemical opposition has 
effaced this first character and assigned a particular rank 
hi the scale of chemical affinities, — in a word, by ascer- 
taining whether the predominant expression of the metal 


have a series of perfect dualities. Such, ho\v- 


>^ipbould 
^ ever, 
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is planetary or specially individual existence. The 
same, mutatis mutandis^ obtains with regard to the other 
elementary bodies. Hitherto, in ihf ordinary books on 
Chemistry, the so-called properties have been enumer- 
ated without any order or connection ; their gravity has 
been stated without any reference to their specific heat, 
and both as independent again of their chemical affini- 
ties.* The same of malleability, ductility, color, &c. 
Even the reflecting empiric can have no doubt that these 
properties are essentially and intimately connected, and 
flow from each other as consequences, — that a chem- 
ical element is by no means a sheaf, as it were, of per- 
fectly heterogeneous properties bound up together at 
hazard. 

§ 47. The different chemical elements, then, are gen- 
crated by thb process of special individualization, and 
represent one common radical chemical aniilhesis. Their 
variety arises from the circumstance, that the masses, 
upon which this dually individualizing activity operated, 
were held in the bondage of planetary life, and had fixed 
themselves in gradatory concretions as the expressions of 
this life, so that they possessed unequal susceptibilities of 
the individualizing influence. Had the mass acted upon 
been a pure original, undifferentiated ether, not swayed 
by previous attractive forces, we should have had a strict 
antithesis, a rigorous duality again. The pure dualizing 
activity^ however^ of course exists and immediately man- 
ifests itself as the obvious effort against all condensatory 

planetarizing,’’ if I may be pardoned the barbarism) or 
universalizing attempts, such as pressure^ induced vibra- 

* An initial attempt to trace a connection bctwctm the chemif'il 
cquivnlenta ami specific heals ol’ the elements has hecn made by Jbi' 
long ; his inquiries iiave been extended to compounds (riKjtallic oxides, 
carbonraeti, sulphates, &c.) by Naumann and Avogrado. 
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tiotij heaij congelation^ &c.) all of which would prof^pce a 
cosmic retroversion of the body ; its manifestation is elec- 
tricity. We have here again the same pure phenom- 
enon which is constantly exhibited in the planetary an- 
tithesis : a duality, whose unity at the same time appears 
at and between the terms as lights — the electric spark. 
I shall treat of electricity in its philosophical aspect 
hereafter ; we see, that on every stage, from the i^idst 
of every disccssion, the identity shows itself at and be- 
tween the different terms ; that the ‘‘ spirit ” looks at ms 
^everywhere as the unity in the difference. The electric 
*4ight is once more a gaze of the Spiritual, once more a 
glance of anticipating self-consciousness from the- eter- 
nally One. 

II. Voltaic Electricity (Galvanism). 

§ 48. The pure chemical antithesis, therefore, exists 
only as disguised by general planetary influence, — im- 
prisoned iji the strongholds of gravity and terrestrial con- 
f^ntration. It is an imperfect and gradatory differentia- 
ttoii, appearing, nevertheless, as soon as two chemically 
different bodies are brought into relation (by contact) ; 
and if then the chemical contrast be sufficiently strong, 
the individualizing tension becomes manifest as the so- 
called voltaic (galvanic — dynamic) electricity. Now the 
reader recollects, that the process of the Spiritual con- 
sists of evolution and involution, — differentiation and re- 
identification. The polar tension appears ; the next 
moment would give us the identification of the terms, 
if this were possible. We would then have a new indi- 
vidual unity, — a third body, in which the higher identity 
would be realized. But if the bodies between which 
the tension existed be solid, for instance, metals, then 
8 
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that 4^ntificalion cannot take place. Suppose now a 
third body, in the liquid form, where this obstacle does 
not exist, to be present ; abstracting first from the chenfl- 
ical tension between this and one (or bolli) of the solids 
^which is a case of common affinity, the same in its 
origin with the electric action), the differentiating action, 
which is alive by the contact with the solids, would at 
oncllact upon this, and cause it to “ disccdc ” * into a 
duality. The re-identification of the same would of 
course directly occur, were it not for the presence of the 
solids, say metals, which likewise stand opj)osed to the 
terms of the liquid respectively, and hence, if already 
previously one of them, for instance, stood in polar, chem- 
ical opposition to the liquid, it solicits one of its terms 
more strongly to identification ivith it than these terms do 
each other. It may now happen that there is little or no 
antithesis between the remaining term of the liquid and 
the other solid, owing to their previous homogeneity as 
terms (similar polarity) ; then no identification of these 
takes place, the term of the liquid is liberated, and the 
old antithesis between the solids is restored. In the 
simplest and most familiar system of voltaic action, wil8 
copper, zinc, and water, the polar tension exists at fir§t 
already between the copper and zinc ; the zinc (to u$e 
the current terminology) is positive, and the copper neg- 
ative. Now it is known that water can stand as a sub- 
stitute for acids in combination with mctalloxide bases ; 
with reference to metallic oxides it is therefore also neg- 
ative (although in other cases, in combination with noii- 
metallic ‘‘compounds,” it is again positive). The 
water, then, u. der the influence of the tension between 
the copper and zinc, “ discedes” into oxygen and hydro- 


* I do not iho expression decompose itself because it is of lue- 
chanicrii itnport, and implies a theory wliich I do not admit. 
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gen, — the former negative, and the latter positiy^. Al- 
ready at first the water stood opposed to the zmc as 
negative, and this opposition holds therefore, a fortiori^ of 
its absolute negative term, oxygen ; the zinc and oxygen 
thus identify themselves, combine, because the polar an- 
tithesis hetioeen them is greater than that between the 
oxygen and hydrogen^ by the amount of the first tension 
between zinc mid water. The faint polar antithesi|| be- 
tween copper and hydrogen does not suffice for a com- 
bination, and the hydrogen is liberated, — no identifica- 
titni takes place. That all chemical combination is really 
an identification, and not merely an apposition of parti- 
cles, is unwittingly taught by all the chemists, when 
they say that a chemical compound presents both com- 
ponents in the smallest possible molecule. 

§ 49. It has been attempted by the advocates of the 
chemical hypothesis in galvanic electricity to invalidate 
the excitation of electric tension by the mere contact of 
metals, &c. The experimentum crucis of the contact 
theory, however, is^impregnable ; the reader knows that 
electric tension is decidedly exhibited, even when moist- 
ure (and all oxidizing causes generally), friction, &c., are 
precluded, — the tension, moreover, in Zamboni’s, Beh- 
rens’s, Biot’s, Deluc’s, Koemtz’s, &c., dry piles is fa- 
miliar. For details on this score consult “ Traite experi- 
mental de I’Electricite et du Magnotisme,” par M. Bec- 
querel, the JManual of Electricity and Magnetism,” by 
Lardner and Walker, &c. — The first tension is un- 
doubtedly created by the mere contact ; the active con- 
tinuance, how^ever, and the resulting galvanic current, 
i- c. the propagatory polar decomposition and recomposi- 
hon, is due to chemical action. The current can consist 
m nothing else than a serial succession of collapse and 
discussion, of neutrality and opposition, of depolariza- 
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tion Tepolarization. — Those who defend the chem- 
ical l^bthesis in its abstraction attribute the origin of 
voltaic electricity to the action of affinity ; then affinity is 
identified with electrical opposition (which brings us, if 
not to the /orm, at least to the sense, of Grotthus’s the- 
ory), and thus they revert to the contact theory on their 
own data, unless they establish a specific difierence be- 
twe^ galvanism and electricity. 


Common (Static) Electricity, 

§50. The tendency to special individualization exists 
in all material bodies, and will appear as the reaction 
against universalization, whenever the energy of the lat- 
ter is violently enhanced. Its manifestation is common 
electricity. Becquerel has experimentally proved that 
mere pressure evokes electricity ; in all cases it is elicit- 
ed, wherever there is a return to the inferior phases of 
planetary concentration or cosmic diffusion. Such cases 
are the pressure mentioned^ friction^ elementary decompo’^ 
sitiony evaporation^ a separation of parts, changes of 
temperature, &c. Its evolution takes place on all bodies 
indiscriminately ; but wherever planetary life reigns most 
powerfully, as in metals, this immediately recovers the 
ascendency over the electrical tension and destroys it. 
Hence metals are called non-eicctrics. (The same with 
respect to water, &c., which, however, as soon as it 
becomes crystalline, individual, changes into an electric ; 
every one is aware that rcc below a certain temperature 
may be substituted for glass in the electric machine.) 
If, on tb9 contrary, individualization has actually oc- 
curred, as in the instance of crystalline bodies or the 
remains of organic life, which individualization is but a 
record of chemical and therefore electrical activity, the 
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tendency will at once establish itself as the attracjion and 
repulsion of the poles ” (terms) of the eleccSP^indi- 
vidual antithesis, until the neutralization has again taken 
place. There is scarcely any necessity for pointing out, 
after all that has been already said, why poles of the 
same name ” (similar terms) repel, and poles of con*' 
trary names attract, each other. Electricity is nothing 
but the energy of the Spiritual in its progress of imjivid- 
ualization ; and we know that this is essentially ^disr 
cession — repulsion — of the Identical, and an identifi- 
cation — neutralization — of the Different. 


CryslalUzation and Magnetism^ 

§ 51. Crystalline forms arc the record of electrical 
individualizing action in its conflict with the planetary 
elements. The electrical phenomena in crystals upon 
the application of heat, &:c., as in tourmaline, disthene, 
plates of mica (which exhibit a distinct electric light 
when they are severed), and various other bodies, are 
enumerated in every good treatise on Electricity. In 
metals the force of terrestrial gravity, of planetary con- 
cretion, holds its full sway, wards olf the influences of 
individualizing efibrts ; hence metals are generally with- 
out crystallization. We come, however, in reasoning 
thus, to a point where the individualizing, polarizing 
tendency is just on the verge of gaining the mastery, over 
the strength of planetary life, — where the antithetical 
tension is in the moment of effecting the diremption of 
the metallic mass without actually achieving it. Then 
the metal becomes magnetic ; it exhibits polar^ntithesis, 
which, as not becoming effective, docs not actually pro- 
duce a discession and change of the particles, but exists 
3s punctual and fixed along the whole mass. Iron, co- 
8 * 
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bait, chrome, and manganese are the only bodies 

naturBl^ossessing magnetism ; but it is a bold conjec- 
ture of some chemists, that at certain temperatures and 
under certain circumstances all metals can become mag- 
netic. 

^ That electricity and magnetism are identical is known 
since the discovery of Oerstedt, and the connection of 
the ^vo forms the science of Electro-Magnetism. To 
see Trie bearings of the one upon the other, we must 
confine ourselves to the fundamental phenomenon, which 
is simply this : that the direction of magnetic polariitj 
is at right angles to the directive jyrogress of a galvanic 
current. Let us see whether this logically follows from 
the data of our previous deductions. — In the annexed 
figure 

j 

the small circles may represent chemical molecules (to 
use a term sanctioned by long usage), decomposed anjd 
recomposed by the passing galvanic current. These 
molecules in the moment of decomposition repel each 
other every time in the direction of the arrows ; and 
this is the repulsion^ which in magnetism^ where the 
diremption cannot take (ffect^ becomes a fixed^ perma- 
nent tendency. In the real chemical action, in the gal- 
vanic current therefore, decomposition actually occurs 
(even in the conducting metals, though an immediate 
reduction there takes place by the planetary energy) ; 
and as the antithesis is relative, combination with the 
following particle occurs, &c., — so that the progress of 
the galvj^c action is in the direction a i, — at right 
angles to the direction of polar tension. 1 have noth- 
ing to do here with the further application of this princi- 
ple ; it is easily seen that the construction of electro- 
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magnets (under the influence of solenoidal Q^hgl ical 
currents, &c.) depends upon this. 

§ 52. If I have been understood, it is apparent now 
that the same chemical antithesis lies at bottom of all 
the differences of the chemical elements ; had the Ma-^ 
terial formed itself in.sole obedience to this antithetical 
power, wc should have had numberless concrete indi- 
vidualities, but without qualitative distinctions. lUit a 
previous energy was alive in the mass ; the actual oppo- 
sition arising became gradatory, according to the de- 
grees of effectual ascendencies over that energy. The 
ideal form of the antithesis is electricity ; its imperfect 
realizations in the resisting mass is the source of gal- 
vanism, of elective affinity^ of the production of imper- 
fectly neutral bodies, which are consequently at the 
same time concrete unities and ^abstract terms (bases, 
acids, &c.), &c., &c. — It is false, and certainly cannot 
be proved by experiment, that the chemical elements 
existed previous to electric action and to the individ- 
ualizing process ; this hypothesis again holds forth the 
radical error of assuming concrete, quiescent existen- 
ces, and then superinducing movements, changes, and 
modifications. The logically preexisting elements in 
special individualization were only the stages of plan- 
etary consistency ; from these the chemical elements 
uere and are born in virtue of the individualizing and 
therefore antithetic al^electric action. It would be well 
for many of the atomistic and mechanical chemists to 
bear in mind what Bacon observes (Nov. Org., lib. II., 
Ax. G6) ; — ‘‘ Dicendum porro est et de vitiosa materia 
contemplationum, praesertim in philosophia naturali. In- 
ficitur autein intellectus humanus ex intuitu eorum, quae 
m ariibus mechanicis fiunt, in quibus corpora per com- 
positiones aut separationes utplurirnum alterantur ; ut 
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cogitey^nile quiddam etiam in natura rerum unlversali 
fieri|f|E|P% Jluxit commentum illud clcmentomm^ deque 
illorurh concursu^ ad constituenda corpora naiuraliay 

§ 53. We have now followed the Spiritual in its 
^illuminating and animating course through the regions 
of its first immense shadow, the undilTerentiated ether, — 
the barely extended Material, — and examined the gen- 
erai^elations and movements of the individual forms 
emerging from it. We have seen that all concrete ex- 
istences are radical dualities, starting into reality at the 
breath of the one great principle of life, which invariably 
flashes up in their midst as a lumiiiar presence. On 
the part of the Spiritual itself we liave had constant 
aspiration to distinct reality, incessant thirst after itself, 
unwearied self-position ; on the part of its exterior ex- 
pression, the Mtiterial^ a perennial strife for its truth, 
which is not to be reached in its own domains, — there- 
fore for its self-spiritualization. The iNfaterial endeav- 
ours in vain to seize upon its principle of existence, — 
hence it gravitates towards an ideal centre ; it tries to 
assert its concrete unity, — thus it coheres ; it tends 
to lasting formalization, — and is forced from combination 
to combination, from polarity to polarity. In no in- 
stance does the Material attain to pertnanence and en- 
during qualitative definition. The inborn contradiction 
and destitution of an independent character of the Ma- 
terial is perhaps nowhere more ^J|arly brought to view 
than in the last category we have examined, — chemical 
action. Scientific treatises oiler an enumeration of tlie 
alleged properties of matter, — as if they could be cx- 
lAustedJ^ Every new combination destroys the previous 
peculiarities ; specific gravity, color, chemical relations, 
&c., all vary. To enumerate the properties ol ^ 
chemical element, for instance, it would be necessary 
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to bring it into relation with all other elemen|,^|l|^eir 
compounds, to scrutinize and record all the chaml^mic 
phases it there undergoes, — which would yield a system 
of permutations absolutely countless. The physical qual- 
ities of matter are not susceptible of determination ; the 
craving of matter to define itself is without bounds, for 
matter is only by its* relativity. The quantitative and 
qualitative existence of matter, even vvhen consi^ed 
without any higher views, is an uninterrupted flight t^m 
itself, a never-terminating whirl of evanescence. In the 
endeavour to seize upon itself in its real import, to grasp 
itself in its substantiality, matter becomes thorough and 
endless transformation. It finds its being in its annihila^ 
tiony its solidity in its solution. Matter is despair of 
itself without rest or relief. All the so-called real exist- 
ences are but the afflicting regret for the loss and the 
painful longing for the recovery of their true self. They 
are nothing more than a wistful gaze at the past, and an 
anxious glance at the future, without a recognition of 
their present actuality ; they are only the shadow of 
a contrast. 

Those who descant, then, upon the real nature ” of 
matter, and upon the impracticability for the mind to 
ascertain that real nature, on account of the utter het- 
crogeneousness of the Material and Spiritual, do not 
reflect fliat this real nature, absolute objectivity^ is only 
the unceasing resolution of the Material into absolute 
movement, into the Spiritual. With our data it would 
he an easy task to make it evident, that matter, in this 
very search for its own reality, forced itself into a con- 
stant process of relationship with all externjil inateri- 
‘ilities, into organic life. As Hegel has writteqn phe- 
nomenology of the mind,” so a phenomenology of ma- 
^^erial nature might be written, evidencing most palpably, 
^hat, guided by matter alone, such as it appears^ we are 
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ev,$raM|toe brought to the Immaterial as its ullima- 
tumT^^he step from inorganic Xo organic nature might 
in this manner be made by our merely viewing matter 
in its yearning after its own complete existence, which 
lies only in its unlimited reciprocation with its counter- 
existences, so that matter, in order to be itself, must 
become the reflex of all things without, incorporate 
its(^ as the representative of their influence, and eflect 
the reciprocation by constantly assimilating them, — in 
other words, organize itself. But, as I have at first 
observed, all progress is of the Spiritual and to be 
comprehended from its nature ; let us see, then, whether 
the emergence of organic, living forms is contained in 
the idea of the Spiritual. 


ORGANIC LIFE. 

§ 54. The spiritual, substantial unity of the Universe 
is the internally Living, internally Active, internally 
Moving ; from this idea all the stages in the progress 
of its identification must be deducible. — It cannot real- 
ize itself but in individual acts. A substantial activity 
can be conceived only as a series of continued, yet 
distinct, internally coherent and yet separate individual 
acts ; and these acts we cannot realize without an in- 
evitable duality. The whole philosophy of nature is 
contained in these principles : — 

1. The Spiritual, the absolute activity, the absolute 
movement, cannot subsist and be without identifying itscli 
in indivMlial acts.* 


* Thirsc acts arc, as every one sees, iiulefininily several ; — wc have 
severai solar systems, several special anlilliescs on the planet, ^c. 
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2. The individual acts cannot subsist \vitbi:: ^|||fe ng 
rise to an exterior duality and establishing thSr unity 
therein. 

3. The individual acts are inconceivable and cannot 
be^ without their absolute coherence with, and 
therefore immanent and active relation to, the 
whole serial and nevertheless unital aclivihj. 

We have descended with the Spiritual to its a||te- 
nient of particular acts, and the radical duality has In- 
variably presented itself. But from the last adduced 
princii)le it follows that the act as isolated is nothing ; 
that, in order to its full and . complete identification, it 
must, 

a. ) establish its relation and connection with other acts^ 
and through them ivith the total activity^ and, 

b. ) return from these relations into itself, maintain 
itself in them as an individuality, and thus attain to 
its identical existence^ 

Accordingly we have two great s])heres : one, in which 
the individual unit effuses itself into the totality of life, 
radiates forth into the Universe, and forms, as .it were, 
an organic bridge between the Individual and Univer- 
sal, — vegetable life ; another, in which the individual 
likewise enters into relation to universal existence, shapes 
out its bearings to the totality of life and holds reciprocal 
communion with it, but in order to maintain itself against 
the same AS an individual, — not as a primary isolated 
unity, but as a unity involving this reflection from univer- 
sality, — involving the double negation, first, of its isolated 
unital being, since It immanently relates to the Universal 
and ilierefore contains it, and, secondly, the negation of 
this Universal again, for the purpose of its oWn asser- 
tioL, — animal life, — The plant is thus a radiation into 
infinitude, by which the act states itself in the activity ; 
the animal is the reflection from that infinitude into itself, 
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SO tra^rom abstract it becomes concrete individuality, 
from^^nctual identity a differentiated unity. The or- 
ganization of the plant symbolizes the logical depend- 
ence of the act upon the activity, of the instant upon 
the movement ; the anTmal furthermore embodies the proof 
of the existential impossibility of the activity without its 
realization in the act. The plant is a constant negation 
ofjjs individual self, and the statement of the Universe 
in and by means of that negation, — a constant removal 
from its germinal unit ; the animal is in addition to this 
the second negation of the Universe for the maintenance 
of its exclusive identity. The plant is a mere vacant 
gaze into existence without ; the animal a look into itself 
by reflection from external existence. The plant exists 
by the mediation of the Exterior, and for the Exterior ; 
the animal likewise exists by exterior mediation, but 
for itself The plant leans forward and sustains itself 
AT the materialized spirit of creation ; tlie animal sus- 
tains itself in universal existence. The life of the plant 
proceeds merely from the exteri orating tendency ; that 
of the animal at the same time from the tendency of 
introversion, the simultaneous action of evolution and 
involution^ and is therefore subjective life. The devel- 
oped plant is but the bond of coherence between one term 
of the creative movement and the whole movement itself; 
the animal is their union^ and the existence of the one 
in and through the other. Figuratively speaking, we 
might call plants the obelisks reared to nature’s univer- 
sal spirit, whereas animals are its inhabited temples. 

Vegetable Life, 

§ 55. Vegetable life is the expressed dependence of 
the Individual upon the Universal ; the continued negation 
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of the unit by the terrestrial and sidereal power^^hich 
materialize themselves in this negation, but con* 

stantly refer to the unit. The result then is the apparent 
individual organization, the living plant. It has become 
usual to predicate life of any continued process of ma- 
terialization ; in this sense the plant lives, although the 
very definition of the plant imports the non-maintcnance 
of the individual unity against universality. There is 
mediation here, and therefore process, because ther§ is 
reaction, conflict, realization of the Universal by the 
negation of the abstractly Individual ; but there is noth- 
ing further. Vegetation is but the espousal of cosmic 
activity and the isolated act ; the latter in itself is help- 
less, and compelled by this craving to bend forward into 
the ocean of general existence, in quest of an internal 
support. — Our task here is now to deduce the gen- 
eral characteristics of vegetable life from this primary 
delermination of its idea. 

§ 5(3. 1. Since vegetable existence is simply a me- 

diation between universal and individual life through their 
material representatives, it follows that the organization 
of the plant can take place only when actuated by the 
energetic influences of the former. Vegetation must 
then be completely dependent upon the general agencies- 
of Ijcat, light, &c. ; hence its periodical appearance in 
conformity with the seasons, &c. 

2. Since the growth of the plant consists in nothing 
more than a continued negation of the isolated indi* 
viJual^ in the material statement of the agencies of 
miiversal life loilh reference to the unity the organization 
of tlie plant is not swayed by an immanent pervading 
nle i, which makes the parts really organs, — mere means 
for its realization. In their first formation these or- 
gans ” are dependent upon the unit ; but the formation 
9 
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once accomplished, they are independent of it, and serve 
as media for the continuance of the action of the Univer- 
sal only. They may therefore be disjoined and maintain 
a separate existence, provided the conditions be such 
that a concurrence of the previous elementary agencies 
is still possible. The indifference of the parts, their 
easy transition into each other, the conversion of a mem- 
ber into a different one, with an exchange of functions, 
refer to the same principle. 

3. Since the plant is perfectly impotent without ex- 
ternal solicitation, there is no repeated inner individual 
metamorphosis of the elements ; (he growth consists in a 
constant accriiment, in which llie elements are indeed 
changed, because their position in the plant involves n 
negation, but without being subject to individual secre- 
tion, renewal, &c. 

§ 57. The plant is the result of an immanalion of 
the universal elements into a unit. They gradually real- 
ize and resume themselves there, and become concrete 
ill concurring in the Individual. The greater or less 
universality of this concurrence and the stronger or 
more feeble energy of the elements produce a variety 
of developments, the proper classification of which can 
exhibit nothing but phases in the realization of the one 
fundamental idea of all vegetation. Progressively all 
the general agencies of nature embody themselves in the 
plant, and shape out the different organs as thcii 
representatives. They develop themselves there in 
miniature existence up to their ideal unity, whose highest 
representative In the sphere of the Material is light- 
In the last organ ” of the plant, then, the injlorescence^^ 
the elements resume themselves in their unity and ideal- 
ity. But the reproduction of this elementary ideality 
Hikes place fn the vegetable sphere ; the resumption is 
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a resumption of the elements as stated^ represented in 
THE PLANT, and the ideality resulting can be no other 
than the ideality of the plant, — the vegetable germ. 
The last stage, therefore, in the life of the plant is the 
evolution of a luminar organ, and tlie re-involution of 
the elements to their primitive unity, by means of it, 
such as the elements are represented in the plant. 

§ 58. There is no doubt, even on the strength of 
empirical data, tliat plants have originated, and still 
originate, by gencratio cequivoca^ although it is not to 
be thought that a happy juncture’’ of the brute Ma- 
terial without spiritual aspiration could alone produce 
vegetation or life. Again, there is no doubt, that a meta- 
morphosis of plants, the conversion of one species into 
another under a variation of circumstances, transplan- 
tation into different climes, &c., occurs ; though from 
the last paragraph it Is evident, that the elements, in 
developing themselves microcosmically ” by the rela- 
tion to and statement in the ideal individuality of the 
plant, must reduce themselves to germinal unity under 
the restriction of the same individuality. Figurative- 
ly speaking, in every plant the word of creation is writ- 
ten in a language to which the Ideal of the plant, 
the germ, is the key. In the first instance, upon orig- 
ination by generatio ccquivoca^ the determination of the 
plant depended upon the media in which the evolving 
tendency of the Individual manifested itself, and upon 
the cosmical influences presiding over the evolution. 

§ 59. The production of its own germ by the ])lant 
has been termed a sexual process ; but it is not really 
such. It will become evident to us hereafter, that the 
sexual process of animals is the complementary union 
of two individualities ; in the vegetable sphere the uni- 
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versal elements simply develop themselves within the 
limits assigned by the ideality of the plants, and neces- 
sarily progress also to their unity. This occurs in the 
inflorescence, which inevitably exhibits tlie pervading 
duality of the Individual (pistils and anthers) ; but the 
germ is produced merely because the elements mirror 
themselves in the plant in their full historical existence, 
and consequently also in their luminar ideality. The 
inflorescence is the organ of light, the germ its child. 
The flower of the plant is literally the eye which it 
lifts heavenward. And all the transports of existence 
which beam from the human eye, all the ecstasies of 
joy conveyed by its glance, are legibly portrayed in the 
variegated hues which the plant seems to breathe from 
its bosom. But the plant blooms only at the moment 
of its death, — it does not awaken until the hour of its 
expiration ; for its station in the scale of beings is that 
of transition, its life the evanescence of the Individual 
in the Universal. 


Jlnimal Life, 

§ 60 . The progress of vegetable organization has 
been included in the general category of life on the 
ground of its involving a mediation between the Uni- 
versal and Spiritual. The mediation there spoken of, 
however, consists in nothing more than a constant ne- 
gation of the Individual by the assertion of the Uni- 
versal, which thereby assumes the form of the Individual^ 
since it asserts, reproduces itself with reference to the 
Individual, though this reference be only a negation. 
We come now to the proper mediation between the 
Universal and Individual, depending indeed, first, upon 
the annulment of the latter as isolated, and therefore 
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Upon the craving for the former, but, secondly, also upon 
the negation of the Universal, which now becomes only 
the medium in and through wliich the Individual real- 
izes itself, — to animal life. The definition has been 
abundantly given ; I will simply resume the general 
principles. 

1. Animal life is not only the communion of the dif- 
ferent material representaiives of the Universal, of the 
One and the Many. The Individual denies its imme- 
diate being and craves the Universal, in order to exist 
as the Universal by the negation of its (the Univer- 
sal’s) immediate multiplicily, by llio reduction of the 
Universal therefore to itself, to individual unity. The 
animal demands the existences without, because it de- 
mands its own existence. Its life is a process of ev- 
olution and involution at the same time. To use a 
mechanical expression : it is stimulated by two forces, 
one the expression of the truth that the Individual 
is nothing without the Universal, and the other of the 
truth that the Universal is nothing without the Indi- 
vidual, — the activity nothing without the act. Animal 
existence is consequently the perfect interpenetration 
of the Individual and Universal, and animal life the 
peiennial antagonism between the vitality of the latter 
and the concentrating energy of the former. The an- 
imal is the Universe, not merely reflected from, or 
NYcaving its image in, the One ; it is universal life thrill- 
ing and breathing in concrete unity, — cosmos borne in 
a microcosm. 

2. The process of animal life consists in a peren- 
mnl metamorphosis of the Material, because it consists 
in the perpetual antagonism of two powers which sway 
tnat Material, — because it depends upon the twofold 
annulment of the Individual and of the Universal. For 
dm same reason, animal existence is, 

9 
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3. A periodical alternation between cosmic and indi- 
vidual life ; — now merged in the common ocean of uni- 
versality, and cradled on the billows that are heaved by 
the commotion of the all-pervading spiritual atmosphere, 
sleeping on the bosom of creation, — and again standing 
in the inimical altitude of the distinct unit in opposition 
to its environment. 

4. All parts of the animal organization originate in 
virtue of the same action, and are necessarily a repro- 
duction of the same fundamental type, — each one, there- 
fore, conformable to the whole. A symbol of animal 
organization might be found in the curve. The curve 
can be considered as an infinite number of rectilinear, 
tangential tendencies, — as a line which constantly pro- 
ceeds to a straight direction, and just as constantly is 
introverted ; in the same manner the assimilated material 
constantly establishes itself in definite, inorganic, crys- 
talline ” subsistence, and is just as constantly destroyed. 
Every part of the curve, however small, defines the 
whole curve, — so every organ delineates the whole an- 
imal. The curve is an incessantly varying determination 
of the line, — the animal organism is an incessantly vary- 
ing determination of the Material ; the curve an un- 
wearied directive transformation, — the organism a cease- 
less transformation of matter. 

§ 61. The cause of the metamorphosis of matter 
in the animal is also that of free motion. The plant 
opposes no force to that of the Universal, and is hence 
determined by it and by its ideal categories, — space and 
time ; but the animal is the complete negation of the 
Universal ; it produces, as it were, its time and sj)ace 
out of itself. It is more than a miniature universe : a 
miniature universal lifej exhibiting itself as involution and 
evolution as well as cosmic vitality. 
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§ 62. The individual unity pervades its material 
multiplicity, commands it, and, conversely, the material 
multiplicity compenetrates in the individual unity. This 
unity is, then, the soul of the material organization, which 
exists in virtue of the perfect immanence of the former. 
The Multiple is in the unit and the unit in the Mul- 
tiple, for animal existence is the identity of the two. 
The individual soul is omnipresent in its organism^ link- 
ing its particularities in a common bond, or rather, re- 
ducing them to One. The parts arc thus spiritualized ; 
they not only relate to the individual One, but they are 
One. All the affections of the parts, therefore, are 
affections of the unit ; they compenetrate in the unit. 
This compenetration of the Multiple in individual unity 
we call sensibility. 

Plants are destitute of sensibility, because the indi- 
viduality of the plant is not vitally present in its or- 
ganization, — because it is nothing more than a passive 
unit, subject to the continuous negation of the external 
powers. 


§ G3. But with the same strictness with which the 
Multiple relates to the individual unit, the unit also re- 
lates to the Multiple. The Individual appropriates and 
subjects the outward material, and identifies it in itself, — 
regenerates its unity therein ; but on that very account 
it craves the INfaterial for the purpose of maintaining, of 
regenerating itself. This craving is instinct. The In- 
dividual relates to itself through the medium, and there- 
fore also directly relates to the medium ; it is ultimately 
its own object and purpose, its own complement, but, 
being such, it must complete itself in a sphere beyond, 
which faces it as its immediate object. So long, there- 
fore, as the Individual has not as yet attained its full 
reality, its perfect identity with the Universal, it is driven 
towards it by its own nature, impelled by instinct. 
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§ 64. The development of the animal and the pro- 
gressive advance in its organization keep pace with the 
enlargement of the spliere in which its communion with 
cosmic life is ed’ected. The essential, self-maintaining 
unity of the Individual prescribes thorough unity of or- 
ganization, and a primitive ty})e, which must constitute 
the basis of all particular formations ; but the variety of 
elements, from which the Individual is .to regenerate its 
own and their unity, demands a variety of organs. If 
the Individual is to identify itself with the Universal, ac- 
cording to the established idea of animal existence, it 
must both cmbochj the male null zulion of the Universal^ 
and live its life. It must first assimilate the material 
around, and next develop within it organs representative 
of all the revelations of vital activity in the Universe, such 
as sound, electricity, light, &c. This, then, suggests a 
division of the animal organs into two great systems : one, 
mediating the reception of the material elements of the 
Universe in the individual and their subjection to its 
unity ; the other ^ individually reproducing the life of the 
Universe in its various manifestations. An analogon of 
the first system is vegetable existence, and this system 
has on that account been denominated by physiologists 
the vegetative system^ including nutrition^ digestion., ami 
respnration ; the latter is peculiar to the animal, since it 
betokens independence, and therefore the positive asser- 
tion, the power of the Individual, of which plants are 
destitute ; — it has been called the animal system., embrac- 
ing the osseous, muscular, and nervous formations, which 
subserve the functions of free motion and sensation. 

• 

§ 65. The dignity of the animal systems is superior 
to that of the vegetable systems ; the latter exhibit the 
animal organism as a complement of the universe, tlic 
former 'its its representative. In the animal systems 
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Material is re-spiritualized, reduced to the dominion of 
an absolute spiritual unit. By means of them the life of 
the Universe stands opposed to itself, — in other words, 
becomes subjective. Each spiritual feature of that life 
embodies itself there in concrete unity, — in the senses. 
In a former part, I have endeavoured to show that all 
perception, &c., is nothing more than a recognition 
of the identity of the object with the perceiving subject, 
— -that any cognition of ^the material world would be out 
of the question, were not this spiritually the same with 
the subject. The senses of hearing, sight, &c., are 
therefore in no respect the instruments for the appercep- 
tion of sound, light, &c., but the statements^ the incorpo- 
rations of these ideal revelations of the creative spirit in 
concrete unity. The senses arc to the animal what the 
jloicer is to the plant. Whoever considers them as in- 
struments must regard sound, light, &c., as material; 
whereas, as we know, they are but ideal manifestations of 
universal life. These idealities regenerate themselves in 
the Individual, develop themselves upwards to themselves^ 
to their unity in the Individual. The senses are, there- 
fore, horn from their functions. If we only bear in mind 
that life absolutely precedes its manifestation^ we are in- 
evitably brought to this result. The senses^ therefore^ 
cannot absolutely deceive us ; if they could, they and 
their objects must be heterogeneous ; they must have been 
formed, therefore, apart from these objects. The eye, 
for instance, must have been formed independently of 
light. But the eye is the offspring of light, — light which 
has organized itself in the Material, to which it stands in 
absolute relation. 

§ 66. The Spiritual, as it comes to itself in the or- 
ganism, retraces the steps of its first ejfusion in the so- 
called inorganic sphere, so that the logical order in 
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which its ideal manifestations occurred there is reversed : 
FOR THE Spiritual reverts to itself by means op 
INDIVIDUALIZATION. Thus tliG perfect evolution of the 
representative of the cosmical ether, tlie nervous system^ 
with its peculiar sense, the eye^ is the last and highest. 
And just as the absolutely mobile ether is the bearer of 
the Spiritual in its abstract ideality manifesting itself as 
light, so the nerves in their concrete centralization are the 
bearers of the Spiritual in its concrete unity, the individ- 
ual mind. In short, all the phases of cosmic develop- 
ment recur in the animal organism, but individualized and 
in the inverse order; and’ all the ideal manifestations 
of that development arc exhibited in concrete and sub- 
jective form. Chemical action is appreciated by taste,—- 
the pure ideal form of chemical antithesis, electricity, is 
represented by the sense of smelly the active force ‘of 
cohesion, sound, by the sense of hearings light by the 
sense of sights &c. 

The world organizes itself in the animal, and thus 
awakens to its own life, and, we may say, to its own 
existence. An abstract existence without subjectivity, 
an existence in and not for itself, would be equivalent to 
non-existence. And this gradual awakening to universal 
life can be pointed out in the gradations of the animal 
forms, as well as in the progressive development of each 
individual. On the lowest stage we behold mere as- 
similation, and organs only, which barely appropriate the 
immediately surrounding jnat((T. Xext w^e meet witli 
appreciation of chemical action by taste ; — then the oi' 
gan of smell becomes sensible of the more distant elec- 
trical relations of matter, and the sphere of the senses 
is enlarged beyond the immediate abode of the animal* 
Farther on in the animal system the ear embraces in its 
sympathy the formative struggle of concrete matter in the 
derangement of its cohesive energy, and listens to the 
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voice of creation in planetary existences, until, finally, 
the eye^carries the individual into the regions of infini- 
tude, and reveals the entire realm of creation in its forms 
as well as in its movements. 

§ 67. The various animal forms arc developments of 
the primitive animal type on successive stages ; a more 
complete reciprocation, or rather, identification with the 
Universe, occurring on each subsequent one, until all the 
phases of cosmic life and materialization arc incorporated 
in the jierfect animal, — man. In man all the powers 
and realities of the Universe are concentrated, all devel- 
opments united, all forms associated. J\Ian is the hearer 
of all dignities in nature. There is in nature no tone to 
which his being is not the response, no form of which he 
is not the type. The human organism is the whole 

cosmos,” with its life infused into the Individual. 
Man’s organization embraces all ; he is the world’s self- 
surveying eye, the world’s self-hearing ear, the world’s 
self enouncing voice. J\Ian is emphatically the absolute 
bubject of all objectivity. It follows from all the preced- 
ing investigations, that the nature of any organism^ and 
indeed of any existing material form., is understood., 
udien it is known what are its essential objects ; now 
all existences arc the objects of man, and therefore 
he suhjcctivel) embraces them all. 

Man has on that account been beautifully termed by 
U'oethe the plan of creation^ — by Novalis, the systematic 
index to nature, — by Oken, tbe complex of all organ- 
izations ; man is indeed the ideal type of all organisms, 
die goal to which all materialities aspire : because the 
organization of man is the material expression of the full 
identity of the Spiritual with its realization. Figura- 
tively, in each of the inferior organisms, the Spiritual 
surveys itself under a different aspect ; in man, it views 
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itself in all its aspects at once. The Spiritual thinks 
Uie whole thought of creation once more, — jnd that 
thought is man. To his creation all the powers of na- 
ture are summoned, in his development all the words 
of life are quoted, in his form all the delineations of 
the Universe are symmetrized. 

Man, then, is the full realization of the idea of animal 
life, and llie lower forms are only advances towards it. 
One by one the features of the Universe are produced 
and incorporated in an individual form, until their perfect 
ideal expression smiles upon us from the human counte- 
nance ; one by one the breaths of the Universe are in- 
spired into particular organizations, until the human or- 
ganism respires the balm of the whole spiritual at- 
mosphere. 

§ 68. The more or less perfect approach to the 
human form must consequently determine the dignity 
of any animal in the general zoological scale, the whole 
of which will be, as it were, an anatomical exhibition 
of the human structure. In each animal class a par- 
ticular sphere of universal life is preeminently favored in 
its development, giving that class a peculiar character 
in becoming its leading trait. For an attempt at a clas- 
sification in this view, I can refer to the system of Oken, 
of which an outline is given in the Second Part ; I 
must content myself with merely pointing out the prin- 
ciples on which alone a proper classification can be 
founded. All forms in nature are but the record of 
a progressive life, and Natural History ought to become 
truly what its name imports, — a history of nature’s life. 

It belongs to special physiology to point out the trans- 
formation of the primitive type into the variety of distinct 
organs, although too little attention has hitherto been 
paid to the recurrence of this type and the dependence 
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of the different organs upon each other. Goethe, Oken, 
Cams, and others, have brought to light many analogies, 
shown the re-evolution of systems, &c. ; — Goethe’s the- 
ory of the correspondence of the cranium to the verte- 
bral forms, Oken’s identification of them with the further 
extension into ribs, limbs, &c., are well known. The 
percnrrencc of all previous stages by every animal in its 
development follows from the very word “ develop- 
ment,” and from the identity of the animal type. 

§ C)9, So long as the Individual has not yet attained 
its complete identity with the Universal, it is yet partial, 
complementary, a means to a higher end, and therefore 
not free. Animals are imperfect in themselves ; they 
are consequently impelled by the imperfection of their 
nature to a fulfilment without, — they are the slaves oT 
instinct. Their centre of gravity lies not in them, but 
without them. Also man is solicited by instinct ; but, 
as will be shown, it is the definition of his nature to 
command it. 


Sexual Relation, 

§ 70. The identification of the Individual with the 
Universal occurs of course in the whole multiplicity of 
individuals. They are independent of each other in 
tlioir life ; but their life is derived from the same source ; 
their coexistence is founded in the nature of the Spir- 
itual, winch cannot realize itself otherwise than in several 
individualities ; these are, therefore, necessarily related. 
The Individual first relates to the Universal, the act to 
the activity, and from this all organization proceeds ; 
hut, next, individual relates likewise to individual. This 
relation, like every item in the definition of the Spiritual, 
10 
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must express itself in their existence and development ; 
and this expression is the sexual relation. I have said 
before that the sexual process in the animal sphere is 
essentially diflerent from the reproduction of the plant ; 
the latter is nothing more than the resumption of the 
elements in their ideal unity within the vegetable sphere, 
and not founded upon the individujility of the })lant ; the 
sexual process of the animal depends upon an acclusion 
of individuals., not upon a re-individualization of partic- 
ularities. The antithesis of the sexual organs in the 
plant exhibits the duality of the Particular in the realiza- 
tion of the Individual ; the sexual antithesis in the animal 
kingdom exhibits the generic conclusion of individual 
with individual. Of the higher mental coherence, the 
principle of spiritual jeciprocalion, of sociability, &:c., 
i shall speak in discussing the mind. 

§ 71. Before leaving the sphere of the organic world, 
I must say anotlicr word concerning the theory of adap- 
tations, which has hitherto been almost the exclusive 
guide in the consideration of organic structures. In 
order to have our ideas clear, let us first see ivhat it is 
which constitutes any thing a means to an end. To say 
a thing is essentially a means is to say that it is forced 
by its own nature to realize a certain end. Ideally, as a 
laic, a craving, the end is therefore implied in the 
means. All those things, then, which are means, cany 
within them an unrealized ideality, — a destiny, to the 
fulfilment of which they are urged by their indwelling 
idea. In this sense, the animals, e. c., are means ; they 
are an incident in ;hc great process of realization of the 
Spiritual, which is impelled by its own nature to its sell- 
recovery, as we now know, in the human -mind. This 
terminus, the object of the Spiritual, is ideally contained 
in i.u eteiaal definition; — how else should it progress 
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towards it, as there is no other determining cause ? — it 
therefore hovers, as it were, over all its medial deter- 
minations, impressing upon each its stamp, so that all the 
forms contain within them the aspiration towards this 
terminus. In other words : ideally^ poUniia^ all the 
forms are organizations of the mind ; but actually they 
are inadecjuate to it. They are consequently infected 
with the necessity of completing themselves ; they re- 
late, in virtue of their craving ideality, to other and 
higlicr organizations, and thus they are means. On the 
same account, they are not free ; their relation to other 
objects is necessary^ inevitable, for their peculiar being 
consists in it. They are only by. their limitation. The 
finite being is nothing without the mutuality with, and 
subservience to, external objectivity. The animal is 
only in so far ns it reciprocates. Kven the physical mail 
is not free, for the same reason, — yea, the undeveloped 
mind is not free ^ the mind is free only in so far as it is 
truly the achieved re-spiritualization of nature, as it is 
truly mind. For every physical action I want an object ; 
for mental action on the highest stage I want no object. 
When I truly think, 1 am and produce nothing but my- 
self ; — r am my own Thou. INlind only can apostro- 
phize itself. Perfect freedom is the perfect mind. 

To understand the adaptation of means to ends, within 
any organism, we must recollect that each organism is a 
particular stage in the realization of the Spiritual, whose 
ideality is founded upon the preceding more imperfect 
reality ; that each organism is founded therefore upon a 
particular idea. This idea realizes, organizes, itself by 
reciprocal implication with external existences. The 
parts or organs, then, have their unity in this idea, and 
through it refer to each other. JVo other existence^ but 
dint resulting from this relation to the idea and consequent 
f'ddtion to each other^ belongs to them ; they are hence 
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thoroughly ministrative to each other and to the whole. 
For, supposing that in some manner they were not so 
subservient ; then in so far they enjoyed, an independent 
existence, an existence not founded upon organic relativ- 
ity. But it has, on the contrary, been shown, that they 
exist solely in virtue of organic relativity. Again and 
again : we must never forget that the function logically 
precedes the existence of the organ ; that life logically 
preexists to its exterior ation. 

The so-called purposes, then, are nothing more than 
the original ideas which preside over the organization ; 
the object or end is virtually contained in the subject. 
Every thing is, ideally, in its nature, that for which it 
was made. There is no accident in nature, and the 
world is constructed upon the plan of reason, because 
it is reason in every atom ” and fibre, — because abso- 
lute reason is its idea, its life, its true existence. 


Tilt: MIND. 


§ 72. The progress of organization is a develop- 
ment of the Universal, of its life and materiality, to 
individual subjectivity. The last grades of that develop- 
ment in the so-called animal system terminate in the pro- 
duction of the senses, — the subjective bearers of tlw 
ideal revelations of cosmic life. Now man is tiie bearer 
of all these revelations. In man universal life has bc- 
• come completely subjective ; in other words, in man 
the Spiritual Its own object, and this absolute identity 
in absolute opposition we call mind, 

§ 73. The mind is the Spiritual regenerated as an 
ideal unity in and from its particular, materialization. 
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J^ature is the prefigured mind. Nature is the great 
enigma of which the mind is the solution, the complex 
of tendencies of which the mind is the realization, the 
dream of the Spiritual, of which the mind is the con- 
sciousness. The whole being of material nature is its 
continual self-cornhustion, from which the light of the 
mind evolves itself. If nature were a real existence, 
independent of the vSpiritual, there could be question still 
of a connection between mind and matter, and tliat con- 
nection would remain an inexplicable mystery. But the 
mind is the concrete essence of matter, — the spiritual 
life of matter, which, in the mind, seizes upon itself, — 
the transfiguration of its confused, obscure existence into 
its luminar being. Nature feels herself, hears herself, 
sees herself, comprehends herself, in tlie mind ; the mind 
is the true portrait of nature, of which the particular 
features lie scattered as particular fragments in the vari- 
ous natural forms. 

But how is it possible that. the life of the Spiritual 
Siiould animate all nature, and at the same time dwell in 
the individual subject, — yea, in several individual sub- 
jects ? Tliis question is answered as soon as we have 
reflected that the principle of exclusion and difference 
obtains only in the sphere of the Material, and that iden- 
tity in the different is the very being of the Spiritual. 
The same rcfJecticn affords us the clearest insight into 
the omnipresence of the mind in its organism. The 
organism is the expressed idea of the mind : the whole 
niateriality, and hence the whole exclusion, the whole 
internal difference., of the body proceeds from the me- 
diation of the Spiritual as an individual subject with itself 
as universal life and its material manifestation. The 
f' uise of the corporal particularity, of the material exclu- 
sion, is the self-differentiation of the Spiritual, — thor~ 
oughly its own act ; hence it is also thoroughly present 
JO* 
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there. Now in the mind the Spiritual exists as an abso- 
lute unity, and upon this unity all di/Ferentiation and 
particularization are based ; the particularization conse- 
quently is absolutely related to this unity, contains the 
unity as its inherent nature, is pervaded by it. There is 
material mulliplicity for no other reason than because 
there is higher spiritual unity ; were it not for this unity ^ 
the categories of difference^ 4’^., would not exist at all, 

§ 74. In the mind the Spiritual has re-involved itself 
to the One, and as sucli faces itself^ its life in nature. 
The whole vitality, which is dispersed, so to speak, 
in the material world, dwells in the mind in concentrated 
intensity. The immediate (human) organization of the 
mind is the living history of its entire process, — of the 
entire spiritual evolution, therefore. This organization 
has accrued by the reciprocation of the individual spirit- 
ual subject with external materiality, with the universal 
biography of the Spiritual^ and this organization lives in 
virtue of the reciprocating action. Every action of the 
organism is the mind’s own action, or better, is virtually 
the Spiritual itself. The mind exists in an organic mul- 
liplicity simply because it is a process ; as a process, 
however, it is internally unital. — The animal is not as yet 
the completely reproduced Spiritual ; the Spiritual exists 
in it as a stage, but not fully identified with it. In other 
words : the whole process with all its dependencies and 
transitions is not resumed in the animal. The coherence 
of that process, the course and connection of sjiiritnal 
evolutions, cannot therefore be appreciated by the animal : 
for the nature of the animal is incoherent and fragmentary. 
The human mind, on the contrary, is the whole process ; 
it is the perfectly evolved spiritual life, and every nian- 
ifestatioji of it from without is hence immediately refer- 
red to the continuous, unital course of evolution, linked 
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with the chain of dependencies, inserted in the series 
of causalities. The mind is thus essentially the sub- 
ject which thinks the world in itself in reciprocating 
with it. It is internally the order of the Universe, and 
therefore knows, understands, that order. Every external 
perception is an act of life in its organization, excited by 
the manifested life of the Universe. Now this organization 
lives in virtue of^ or in^ the mind ; and the life of the 
Universe is identical with, wholly concentrated in^ the 
mind. The perceived manifestation of external life is 
isolated ; but in its mental recognition it also becomes an 
act of the living mind, which is the totality of that life, 
where isolation is precluded. The particular act, then, is 
immediately referred to, and taken in the connection of, 
that totality in its entire process, and is thus comprehend- 
td.* The conversion of perceptions into ideas is there- 
fore simply the repetition, as it were, of an external, 
isolated act of life in the spiritual totality of the mind, so 
that it is apj)reciated in its reference to the whole spiritual 
process and being, — as it is ordinarily termed, gener- 
(ilized. 

§ 75. When the human organization was considered 
as an ingenious mechanical contrivance, to which the mind 
altcrwards acceded as the moving spring, it was scarcely 
strange that particular faculties should be awarded to 
particular organs, and the mind itself in this manner re- 
solved into an aggregate of faculties. The union of the 
laculties among themselves and respectively with the ma- 
terial organs was then eingmalic beyond all solution, just 
<is much as the action of this curious ” mechanism and 
the ideal assimilation of the external world by means of 
I hope that it is siiperniious now^ to state again, that 
the whole theory of taculties, taken either as composing 

' Con-pnhcndcrc. 
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the mind^ or possessed by the mind independently of its 
beings is an absurdity. I shall hereafter speak of facul- 
ties too ; but each of then) is the same identical mind in a 
different manifestation. — The old view, however, was 
scarcely extraordinary, while the assumption prevailed, 
that matter and mind had each been separately created, 
and thereupon been wedded to each other ; the particular- 
ities of matter then became absolute, for the existence of 
matter was absolute, and a particular activity, a particular 
force, had to be bestowed upon each organ. Let it be 
ever present to us, that life is not the summation of mate- 
rials and forces ; that both, in the sense of materials and 
forces separately taken, are imaginary nonentities, — that 
they are born only from the source of all existences, 
eternal, spiritual life. Life and the activity of its self-reve- 
lation are the utterly primum^ and not an accident to exist- 
ing reality in the old sense. I may here recall to the at- 
tention of the reader, what I have previously remarked : 
that the so-called accidents and properties of things are 
always essential to them. For those properties are their 
relations to other things ; now finite things (and in finite 
things alone there is question of properties) exist only in 
virtue of their relation to other things ; there is in them 
no real existence independent of those relations. In that 
sense I have before said that the nature of any thing is to 
be learned from the nature of its essential objects, i. e. if 
I know with what external objects the thing is necessarily 
implicated and contrasted in its existence, I know what 
the object is. A thing is nothing more nor less than the 
complex of its relations to other things. These relations 
are, in a word, called its qualities ; hence the ivhole existence 
of a thing is qualitative ; it is not of primitive, mere 
quantitativ^e being, to which qualities are subsequently im* 
parted. Applying this to the mind : the mind is the coni' 
plex of all the relations in the Universe^ and this is 
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being, its existence. The abstractum ‘‘ mind ” did not 
exist first, faculties being created for it for the purpose of 
its understanding the Universe ; those faculties are the 
mind itself. On this account the phrenological distribu- 
tion of independent faculties to independent organs is 
puerile, as well as the theory, that certain faculties may 
be destroyed, the rest of the mind being left intact. Un*- 
donbiedly there are organs for the mind, — all media for re- 
ciprocation with the external world : — undouhtcdly the 
greater or less development of certain systems, and es- 
pecially the nervous system, influences free and energetic 
mental action ; but to seat the memory^ for instance, on the 
Pelion, and to enthrone reason on the Ossa of the noddle, 
and so on, is superlatively preposterous. This docs not, 
of course, apply to the distinction of general compart- 
ments of the brain, where diflerent organs obviously 
mediate difforent functions, so that a preponderance of 
the sexual relations is inferred, for example, from great de- 
velopment of the cerebellum, &c., — but to the funda- 
mental division of the mind as such into individual 
agencies. It would yield extraordinary results, if the 
psychologies of the phrenological Coryphees were criti- 
cized on their own grounds and simply reduced to their 
own consccpiences ; nothing can be more monstrously and 
comically inconsistent. 

So much for the general definition of the mind. Now 
us to its states and activities, its functions and manifesta- 
tions. In the capacity of the active, processual identity 
with the Universal, I shall call it the recreative mind ; in 
the capacity of its independent productive action, the pro- 
creutive mind. 
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THE RECREATIVE ML\D. 

§ 76. From our antecedent investigations, it is appar- 
ent that the mind is, 

1. The immanent ideal unity of its material organism, 
of the body, and as such vve may call it, accommodating 
ourselves to received terms, the soul, 

2. The spiritual subject reciprocating with the mani- 
fold manifestations pf spiritual life without, opposing itself 
to the objective world, and determining itself thereby, — the 
conscious mind. 

3. The spiritual subject recognizing itself in its identity 
with the external spiritual totality, as the integral spiritual 
unity, — the thinking mind. 

On all these stages the mind of course remains identical 
with itself ; merely on the first it is in its ideal state, slum- 
bering in immediate union with its body ; on the second it 
awakens to external .activity and difierentiates itself into 
its dilferenl functions, determines itself, until on the third 
it resumes itself internally in its unity and totality as an 
independent spiritual world. — The mind is the absolute 
identity with tlie Spiritual, and therefore must also exhibit 
the logical stages of the Spiritual. We have before ascer- 
tained those stages to be the Universal or Ideal, the 
Particular, and the Individual ; and to these three the 
above mental stages correspond. The ideal mind mani- 
fests, reveals itself in particular activities, and resumes 
itself thence inconcrete unity. — I will now examine each 
of these stages separately. 

1. The Potential Mind., — the Soul. 

§ 77. The soul is the pervading spiritual unity, the 
principle of absolute coherence in the corporeal differences 
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of the organism, — the subjective One, in which all the 
particular parts and their affections compenetrate. The 
soul being thus whelmed in its organism, slumbering in the 
body as a passive ideality, it is constantly affected by the 
variations of the organism. Now the organism shares in 
all the vicissitudes of cosmic life, and is subject to all the 
vital inffucnces of the Universe ; * therefore, since ihesoul 
is hcj e the mere ideal reflex of these organic sympathies, 
it respires, figuratively speaking, tl^ breath of nature, 
and is fused with the ocean ^f universality. We know, 
moreover, from § 36, that all the stages of any evolution 
remain present, even after the further progress of the evo- 
lution ; these determinations of the soul will therefore still 
1)0 felt, when the mind has unfolded itself to the conscious 
state, and influence it, inasmuch as the soul is, as it were, 
the basis of the conscious mind. It is here that we are 
to look for the explanations of sleep and waking, — of 
periodical moods, such as the vigorous and joyful mood in 
spring, — of rhabdomantism, so-called magnetic affections, 
&c. But of this hereafter. — We have learned that all 
the stages of spiritual development are actually and sep- 
arately represented in the history of that development ; 
thus we found the record of the ideality of the Spiritual, 
e. g., in light. Looking now fora periodin the human 
organism which exhibits this first ideal, passive state of 
the soul, we find at once the faHal period as the corre- 
sponding one ; there the soul is really in this pristine slum- 
ber, as the bare unconscious unit of the organism. 

§ In this passivity the soul simply receives the af- 
fections of the body in its ideal unity ; and this we call 
Jeeling^ or passive sensation. The appreciation of this by 


* A breath thou art, 

i^ervile to all tlio skyey iiilluences.” — Shakspeare. 
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consciousness is another thing, and must not be confound- 
ed with it. Here we have nothing further than th6 sim- 
ple feeling of individuality. The constant reference of 
these aflections to the more developed conscious mind 
makes it somewhat difficult properly to detach the mani- 
festation of this first psychic state from the mental action 
in a more advanced period ; keeping this reference in 
view, however, the feelings of /error, the recoil of the 
soul into itself befoM a superior power, — of shame the 
.flight of the soul ffbm its owu presence, as it were, — and 
similar affections, belong to this sphere. That this is the 
case — that these affections lielong to that state of the soul, 
where it is yet in the immediate embrace of the body — is 
substantiated by the fact, that they are instantly repro- 
duced and symbolized by the body, /error, for instance, 
appearing as the retreat of the blood from the countenance, 
shame as effusion of the blood into it, &c. They are all 
phenomena of the unconscious mind, although they may 
be brought about by the mediation of consciousness, or 
subsefpienlly interpreted by it. Of the latter category — 
actions, namely, of the unconscious soul mediated by con- 
sciousness — are weeping and laughter ; — the former the 
expression of the impotence of the psychic individual in 
the realization of its being, or the retirement of the soul 
into its aiistract being, so that it in a measure releases tlic 
body from its dominion, which then proceeds, as it were, 
to solution (in tears); the latter the expressed energetic 
feeling of subjective individuality, which exhibits ilsell as 
a quickened reaction against the external world in a rapid 
expulsion of breath, in sudden motion, &c. Cams and 
Oken hav e sojigfit to establish a parallelism of the differ- 
ent systems of the organism with these vague psychic al- 
fections, and even to determine the character of animals 
accordingly, by observing which of these systems pre- 
dominates In the organization of each. When freed from 
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arbitrary fancies, this would undoubtedly throw much light 
upon the region of instinct, &c., in animals. ^ Oken some- 
where defines animals as foetal men ; and we have seen 
that the unconscious existence of the soul characterizes 
the life of the foetus. The only psychic life which can be 
predicated of animals is unquestionably this vague, imme- 
diate life of the soul, defined, however, as partial bj^ the 
particular limits of the animal organism. I shall adduce 
the classification of Oken in its pr^er place ; the only 
thing which concerns me here is th^distinct statement, 
that in this phase of psychic existence the soul is determined 
by the peculiarities of the organization in which it dwells. 

§ 70. In so far as the soul is thus in immediate union 
with the body, and determined thereby, it is in a manner 
specified by it, and impressed with a peculiar character ; 
it is, as I have observed, the immediate reflex of the 
body. Now the body is the reflex of external reciproca- 
tions, determined by the media and circumstances in and 
under which its development takes place. Again ; the 
soul is the foundation of all ulterior mental development, 
and its peculiarity therefore is the predestined character of 
the individual mind. Not that this induces specific dif- 
ferences in mind as such ; the more the mind unfolds itself 
to generality, becomes the real identity with the spirit of 
creation, the more also these peculiarities are obliterated. 
This dillerence pertains only to its first potentiality. — Here 
is tlie origin of the ditFercnces of race, of national type, 
of individual characteristics, &c. 

I shall not venture upon a classification of the races,, 
which demands a thorough and serious study of the various 
climates, the character of the vegetative and animal de- 
' elopment resulting therefrom, — in short, of all the con- 
ditions of life and the dependencies of the organization 
upon it. The races may certainly be looked upon as 
11 
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permanent, forms representative of the different transfor- 
mations whicli the perfect type undergoes before its com- 
pletion. In this sense a distinguished writer has recently 
endeavoured to point out the analogies of the bodily con- 
formation in an individual belonging to the Caucasian race, 
during the stages of liis existence in and in the first period 
«//er birth, with the other races. The psychic peculiari- 
ties of the-races are to be considered in this light. — The 
same principles Jtpplv^ rniilalis mutandis^ to individuals, as 
defining innate ch^cter and temperament ; in each one 
there is a dominant tone, a characteristic mood, which 
rules and tinges all other activ ity : because the organism 
has developed itself principally under certain definite plan- 
etary and sidereal inffuences. There is more than a sym- 
bolic meaning, therefore, in the casting of nativities, in 
the reference of an individual’s birth to some genial star, 

— to the “ sidera diversos hoininum variantia casus.” *■ 

— All these tones, then, collectively, representing the 
totality of cosmic and planetary inffuences, form the grand 
universal symphony composed and executed by the 
spirit of creation. 

§ 80. The soul in its first, immediate capacity, then, is 
passive, merely receptive, or, as we migiit term it, /cmi- 
nine, — barely the ideal daguerreotype of the body and of 
its sympathetic variations. It is not objective, does not 
apprehend itself as its own object and purpose, — in a word, 
it is not personal. There are races, as well as individuals, 
where this stale, which periodically recurs in every one, 
is the ruling stale during life. The creative, productive 
action of nature, with its unconscious formative fcrmonla- 
tio?^. thus thoroughly penetrates the soul, carries it on will> 
its tides, and makes it the intimate, but unwilling, confidant 


► I us above that govern our condition.” — SJiakspearc. 
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of its aspirations. Subjects thus disposed are endowed 
vvilh an apparently supernatural sympathy with cosmic pro- 
cesses ; they listen, figuratively speaking, with naked ear 
to the mystic formulae by which the phenomena of nature 
are summoned. It is well known, how sensitive certain 
nations, intellectually of a very inferior grade of develop- 
ment, but reposing more immediately on nature’s bosom, 
are with respect to meteorological changes, — how famil- 
iar they appear to be with “ the spiritujiat dwellelh on the 
mountain,” — how keen, to a degree ffllounding us, are all 
their immediate sensations. At this moment, while writ- 
ing, 1 have occasion to observe a South American, in 
whose veins courses the blood of the Indian races, who, 
in sjiite of his collegiate training, still preserves the deli- 
cate organic sympathy with the respiratory action of the 
earth. — It is well known that among the Indians the in- 
fluence of prophetesses, and persons who hearken to the 
voice of the (Jreat Spirit,” is universal ; and we find the 
same among classes of people of the white race, whose 
intellectual activity is of the lowest order, as, e. c., in cer- 
tain mountainous parts of southern Europe.* There is 
certainly in this much of superstitious illusion ; but, on the 
other hand, we have no right to cut the apparent mystery 


AnAieiilly tliis was universal. The (I'ennaiiie races always had le- 
aiales among them who were held in high respe<*t tor their prophetic 
iii''pirations ; I will simply allmle to the well-known personages, Aiiri- 
Jiiaaiid Velleda. — It is remarkahle that the iiidivi<lnals endowed with 
die ‘‘ mysterious gill ” were invariably leinales. With feinalesthe psychic 
pi'ssivityis the leading eharaeter, in eonlratlislinelion to the hustling 
J^* ‘>eal and physical aetix ity of imm. It is nut the place here to in- 
'I'Mi'i' in how tiir the witches of the IMiddle Ag<*s, who un(|uestionably 
<‘11*11 believed thmiiselves to haveheen hehl in unholy bonds with “ tho 
<hiik spirit of nature,” belonged to this e.'^legory. Kven atpiesontwe 
liavi? several women the (''oiitinenl who si'ein to ht* in tin* “ passive; 
predie.Muent,’' — among them a Jewess. About the Sieer('ss of Prevorst, 
A:* ., noise enongh has been made. — Swedenborgianism is, beyond 
doubt, a kindred plienomonun. 
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by an unceremonious denial. Persons of this description 
arc subjects^ individualities^ — yet borne to a certain degree 
in the womb of mother earth ; they immediately feel the 
planetary and astral relations, and are agitated by the cur- 
rent of the elements. Siderism, rhabdomanlism, metal- 
loscopy, hydroscopy, instances of all of which are too 
well authenticated to be doubted even by the most skep- 
tic, are exemplifications of the same. 

§ 81 . Animal magnetism^ which has been so much 
abused, both by its advocates and by its enemies, is a re- 
turn of the soul to the same passivity, to its sleeping state. 
Plato once observed, that in sleep we are nearer to truth ; * 
and he no doubt meant simply to say, tliat in sleep we are 
more immediately swayed by the creative actions and laws 
of the Universe. The operations resorted to in exciting 
the magnetic state may all be reduced to this, that a sort 
of paralysis is induced in thta.nerves of the animal system 
of the body, so that the vegetative system^ with its nervous 
representatives, which is the mediator of the coherence 
between the Individual and Universal, — which eml)odies 
the life of the individual m the Universe, — becomes the 
bearer of all the activities of the organism, whence the 
vicariation of the plexus cceliaeus for the brain, &c. Mag- 
netism is any thing hut an enhanced psychic energy ; it is 
essentially a return to an inferior stage in the existence of 
the soul. The soul thus dcUormined becomes, as it were, 
the matrix again for irradiations of external vitality, — n 
mere camera obs. ura, in which the luminar shadows ” of 
an extraneous subjectivity delineate themselves. It yields 
up its whole sppntaneous subjectivity, and finds its con- 
F 'ions ^^self” either in the spirit of all nature, or in the 
magnetizing individual, to whom the magnetized patient 


of the dream it is said : oTrdfft ri aXriBis Spap. 
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stands once more in the relation of the foetal child to the 
mother. An analogy with the foetal state will also throw 
some light upon magnetic cures. That there is a reaction 
of the soul in this state upon the organism is easily un- 
derstood by reflecting that the soul is here in a measure 
the mere formative ideality of the body, whose determi- 
nations shape themselves out again in the latter. It is a 
physiological fact, that strong ])sychic emotions in the 
mother during pregnancy not only modify the subsecptent 
mental peculiarities of the child, but also its organic for- 
mation. We cannot question the too well attested phe- 
nomenon, that intense imaginations of the mother have ex- 
pressed themselves in tlie fletal organism, producing mon- 
strosities of all kinds. This sympathetic action is more 
than analogous to the reactive influences upon the consti- 
tution of the magnetized patient; the principle is the same. 
That consequently in many cases a diseased organism may 
be restored to normal life by keeping the soul under the 
influence of a healthy subject cannot be doubted, although 
exj)erience must show in how far this energy is to be re- 
li(jd upon. I speak here of animal magnetism as it is, 
not of the numerous charlatanries which have been prac- 
tised b)' means of it and under its name. The theories 
ol emanating fluids, &c., the identification of animal with 
terrestrial magnetism, the use of the “ bacquet,” and similar 
nonsense, arc ridiculous. Kven the word magnetism ” is 
ill chosen ; it can be justified, if we designate in general 
the weaving |)rocess ” of nature, the flight and coalition 
of materials and forces, in which the passive soul is w hirl- 
ed along, by the vague name of magnetism, whose precise 
meaning and import arc, however, diflerent. 

flrganic, especially nervous, diseases may naturally pro- 
duce the same state. Other psychic phenomena, such as 
dreams, trance, somnambulism, &c., though belonging to 
the same category, demand a previous scrutiny of the 
11 * 
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conscious and thinking mind, and I shall afterwards say a 
word in their consideration. — To resume, then : the so- 
called magnetic state of the soul is not an advance^ but a 
return to the passive foetal state, in which all agitations are 
induced^ sympathetic^ — where the union with the universal 
spirit is radical^ immediate. There is a higher mental 
unity of thought and feeling, of which, e. g., every true 
orator becomes conscious, when he electrifies the excited 
audience ; then, too, all individualities are for the moment 
blended ; but this is very different from the magnetism 
commonly so called. — There is something very remarka- 
ble, which has never, to my knowledge, been commented 
upon, in the phenomena attending the magnetic slate of the 
soul, which most strikingly verifies the fact, that magnet- 
ism is a return to the natal union of the soul with uni- 
versality, and that the magical intuition of the magnetized 
subject is merely a sympathetic feeling of the creative 
conditions of being ; it iSj Mia t the ‘‘mysterious'*^ enun- 
ciations of magnetized persons are never on intellectual 
topics^ never aspire to a solution of the mental problems of 
man^ of the great questions concerning the historical des- 
tiny of mankind^ &c., but always regard the trivial organic 
relations of the individual, the connections of the organism 
with the barometrical state, as it were, of cosmic vitality, 
every-day family sympathies, and such matter. It is 
quite obvious here, that the magnetized subject has merely 
been laid again to the breasts of the telluric parent, — that 
it has been forced back to tile stale of impersonality, 
that all the channels of direct cosmic irnmanations, which 
the waking subject, in distinguishing itself from “ without," 
closes up, are i^id open afresh. 

§ 82. Tile magical, irresistible attraction which often 
chains individuals to each other, the immediate sense of n 
mysterious union between two persons, arising at first sight. 
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root in the same sphere. The holy affection of the moth- 
er for the child and the child for the mother, the bonds 
of love which link members of the same family together, 
the instinctive recognition of brothers and sisters who had 
never known and seen each other, which has become the 
subject of so much romance, — all depend upon this sym- 
pathetic natal union of souls in their common psychic 
source. This category also embraces the immediate 
kindling of the flame of sympathy between persons of dif- 
ferent sexes at their first meeting, the first origin of Zore, 
which strictly, however, belongs to a higher sphere, where 
it wnll be mentioned. — It cannot be too often insisted 
upon, that in the regions of the Spiritual we are beyond the 
“ latitudes and longitudes ” of the distinct, limited, exclu- 
sive Material, and that the understanding properly so call- 
ed is out of its depth there. It does not follow from this, 
that a comprehension of psychic life is impossible on that 
account ; a measurement only, an explanation on the prin- 
ciples of the lever and screw, or of hydrostatics, is impos- 
sible. It is horrid to read some of the empiric psycholo- 
gies, especially English, phrenological treatises, and mes- 
meric theories, in which latter, the ‘‘mesmeric principle” 
being taken as a fluid, a hydrostatic system of the mind is 
lileraUy established. I have once actually heard a mes- 
merist say, “ that the mesmeric fluid of course sought its 
own level ” ! 

§ S3. The perpetuation of this passive state of the 
-oul, so that it remains the dominant tone of individuality, 
constitutes idiocy. All diseases of the mind are either 
petrifactions of it, as it were, on an inferior stage, or in a 
peculiar isolated function ; of these, idiocy is perhaps 
most easily comprehended. The mind, as has been and 
'vill again be shown, in its developed energy spiritualizes 
the received impressions, and fuses them vvith the general 
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Stream of mental totality ; when this does not take place, 
the mind remains, figuratively speaking, in a vegetative 
condition. Tlie causes are various, — usually extraordi- 
nary influences of natural agents, of climate, &c. ; so that 
we beliold idiocy sometimes a ruling feature of certain 
districts. Cretinism^ a generic exliibition of idiocy, is 
met with in wdiole tracts of lOurope and Asia, and appears 
to be peculiar to damp and marshy valleys.* The over- 
whelming terrestrial action seems to drown the force of in- 
dividuality in such a case. Phenomena of this cast are 
just as natural as the prevalent occurrence of quinsy, in- 
flamrtiation of the bronchia', pleurisy, acute ha'inoptysis, 
hypertrophies of the heart, ^c., in northern, of dysen- 
teric diseases in southern, and rheumatism, pulmonary 
inflammations, asthmatic allections, vertigo, hcadac'he, 
paralysis, &:c., in temperate climes, or the local oiigi- 
nation of contagious ej)idcmic3 in deserts, wastes, and del- 
tas, or marshy plains. f — The so-called imbecility of cer- 


* Cnninisiu is prevalent ill llio <;:intuns of (iniuhtlndtcn niid rnt< r- 
wallis of j^witzcrlaiid, — in Mnor.d parts of Tyrol, Kariitlioii, Styria, 
Savoy, — uven in some plarcs America. See Foissae, on tlie 

Infliienco f»f Climate on Man, — ( idltiui^eii, I-ID. In Hretagne \ve mci-t 
witii iJn; CagrifMix, in (diim-se Tartary witli the Cajicjls, in ISavarre with 
the Gad’os, in soiitliern Spain with the (hivachos, on tin; isthmus of 
Pananni, Ac., with tin.’ Albinos (Kakerlakcn, Itlafords), on the 1*} renc» s 
with the (iezzitani. 

i ft is well known that the great oci-ans ol* .«and in southwesicrii 
Asia and norlhe:i‘itorn Africa, — Arabia, the f>yrian di’sert, Ji; 4 ypt and 
Nubia, the Lib\an dc.seil, )ia\e alw'ays been hot>hous<’.s of ej)iilcm- 
ics. The plague ot 'f'hm ydides originatiMi in tlie. liihyan desert; the 
Lovanfie plagm; arises in the plains ol* Arabia and Pgypt, which latter 
i.s at the sann’ tin*- llie cradle, of lej»rosy, c;h;]>hanliasis, Ae. The black 
plague, the .‘•coinging angel of death during the l lth century, «*ame to'iu 
tin; desert Gibi, in central Asia. On the Mexican plains they have, a 
similar plague, file “ inathr/ulinatl.” The swi’ating lever of Kiighmd, 
influenza, A:e., '^eern to inive bc’i’ii li)nierited therm All tlie eoinifiii'y 
washed by the .-.ea on every side seem likewise to Iiave a pc’ciiliar jirc- 
disposition h r tfte development of epidemics. The syphilis of the 
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tain individuals is a shade of idiocy. Such idiots, how- 
ever, for a reason that will now be readily understood, 
have often a more acute perception of the undercurrent of 
life than persons of sane and vigorous mind ; hence the 
sagacity so usually attributed to idiots. They do not live 
an intensely subjective, but on that account a more em- 
phatically “generic” life. Distraction and lunacy, insani- 
ty, &c., are recurrences of a similar state in the conscious 
region of the mind ; I shall speak of them in their place. 

§ S4. All the so-called emotions of the heart are af- 
fections of the soul^ — of the mind in its first unconscious 
slage. It is the soul which is soothed by the benign glow 
of the evening-red, sympathizes with the serenity of the 
morning sky, feels itself cradled on the billows of music, 
&c. On the wings of music we soar along in the great 
atmosphere of being, which is the home of our spiritual 
birth. Music throws us again into the arms of the mother- 
spirit ; in this embrace we feel ourselves akin^lo all the 
forces and efibrts and laws and products and individualities 
of nature. JMusic is the song of creative origination ; it 
is the audible language which has spoken us all, and 
every thing in and around us, into existence. Music, 


(ontiiry came fntm tlic coast of Barcelona, or Naples; our yellow 
iVvor in the South comes from the coasts in tho (oilf of Mexico; tho 
cliolcra began its devastating migration through Asia and Buropc in the 
flclfa ut’ tlie (iarig<‘s. 1 have oBtui wished for a mere empiric collection 
ol’ all ilio facts rcIntiFig to the iiillnence of climate upon the evolution 
organic beings, the production of diseases, &C., and for a statement 
of the Rucccssive modifications, which not only tho organic kingdoms 
their healthy existence, but also their great epidemics, have under- 
gone in the lapse of time and by the variation of circninstanccs. How 
‘ire tile plague of Thucydides, the hla< k plague, &c., related to tho 
cholera ? There are spoculalions enough ; but no impartial inquiries 
*ofo the data of obscrvatinri. Such a work would be to the theory of 
org.'wiic existence what geology is to the physical description of present 
terrestrial forma. 
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therefore, is a tongue which every one has learned, — he 
knows not where ; which every one understands, — he 
knows not how ! We hear our whole being, all our rem- 
iniscences and hopes, whatever is cherished in our inmost 
soul, in the harmony and melodious cadence of music. 
In music the order of the Universe is roused, and figures 
itself on the breath and haze of sound ! 


n. The Conscious JMintL 

§ 85. Tiik mind awakens to active existence by its 
reciprocation witli the external world, in which it meets 
with its own laws and recognizes its own existence, — 
where, conseriuenlly, it finds ilsclj. The old cjuarrel 
respecting the existence or non-existence of innate ideas 
in the mind, and which has created so much ado in Kng- 
lish literature since Locke's denial of them, evinces the 
grossest and most irreflective ignorance with regard to the 
mutual position of mind and matter. Material nature is 
nothing, if you. abstract the mind ; and the reality of 
the mind vanishes, if y<m destroy material nature. 1 
shall not exhaust the reader’s patience by expatiating ui)on 
the assumptions made by men who undertook to solve 
such (|uestions without in any manner looking beyond 
them ; it is enough for us to have been taught by our in- 
vestigations wliat existence is and means, to be rid o( these 
quibbles at once. "J'lie Aristotelian nihil in intellectu 
quod non prius .n sensu ” is true enough, if meant to im- 
ply that the developments and determinations of the mind 
depend upor. a reciprocation with nature. So the an- 
tithesis betw’cen intuitions and cognations a priori and 
a posteriori likewise holds good no farther than in tins , 
sense- 
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§ 86. The mind, in verifying its relations to the ex 
ternal world, determines both the latter and itself ; it con 
verts the world into ideas, itself into reality, and botl 
into reason. The conscious mind, in facing an object 
first perceives its particularities — of time, place, &c. ; i 
\s perception, J^ut these particularities, as I have befor< 
demonstrated, are not insular existences, but relations 
whose ‘‘ ensemble ’’ expresses the idea of the object 
in becoming sensible of an objec.t in this light, conscious 
ness appears as obst rvalion. Finally, then, the unity o 
this idea and of its relations, the complete object, become 
the property of the mind in cognition. 

The three forms of the conscious mind, therefore, are 

1 . Particular^ immediate perception^ — intuition, 

2. Gcneralizutiony — observation, 
o. Idealization^ — cognition, 

^ S 7 . (1.) Immediate PERCKPTioN, — Intuition.— 
Perception furnishes nothing more than the direct assur 
an(!c, the object is — in this place, at this time, unde 
these circumstances, &c. In this, the min^ becomes cei 
tain ho!li of the being of the object and of itself, fc 
the immediate being of both consists in their relativity 
The object becomes present to the mind, and the min 
becomes prespnt to itself. (In the Second Part we sha. 
see that Fichte made this immediate self-distinction c 
die mind the starting-point of all philosophy.) — Things 
immediately existing, are the exteriorated ; they exist 
conseipiently, in space and time^ and are immediately be 
bold as such. Hut the nature of both is absolute rela 
dviiy ; the bearings of this relativity are appreciated in oL 
nervation. Thus, t^me and space are forms of intuition 
■^not, however, as if they did not eijually exist without. 

h is obvious that it were impossible lor the mind to be 
‘diccted by the particularities of the external *ivorld, if the 
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' latter were not radically homogeneous with it, Percep- 
lion is therefore not to be taken in the sense, that external 
objects in their figuration, solidity, &c., are engraven upon 
the mind, as upon a cartoon. The fixed existence and 
independent solidity of objects dissolves^ not only before 
subjective reflection, but in itself. Objects are thoroughly 
relative ; their being is a complex of relations, which, 
though a complex, nevertheless constitute the objective 
unity. The particularities of perception on their own 
ground change into general qualities, general relations, 
which interpenetrate in this unity ; the particularity of the 
object spontaneously destroys itself. The object thus 
referred to generality is the object of 

§ 88. (2.) Observation. — Observation, then, takes 
the object in its relations, in its general bearings, dissolves 
it into universal existences. The object is now no longer 
something fixed, absolutely present, merely being, but its 
existence is apprehended in its medialion. Observation 
beholds things, not in their isolation, but in their common 
existence. ]^ot that they are in a manner seized and 
thrown into a common pit ; but generality, universality, is 
just as essentially the nature of an object, as particularity. 
Perception is not a pitchfork, with which existences arc 
seized ; and the categories of the mind are not labelled bags, 
where they are huddled together. The ordinary notions of 
the operations of the mind are materialistic and irreflectivc 
to an amazing degree. The whole sophistry of skepticism, 
of the impossibility to know the truth of objects, depends 
upon nothing more than the notion, that the mind is 
instrument, with which we lay hold of the external world. 
Pray, who, then, is the subject using that instrument ? 
is astonishing that these sophists Tiad not confiilonce 
enough in the great “ Artisan,’’ who contrived both the 
ljubtile nature of objects and the mind, to be certain 
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the structure of the latter would be cunning enough tcT 
seize upon all the delicate threads of the object’s ‘‘real 
nature.” 

§89. (3.) Cognition. — Cognition finally reduces 

these generalities to an individual unity, in which they in- 
terpenetrate, and to which they refer, — whose nature they 
express. The object is then a unity phenomenal in gen- 
eral varieties ; an identity, internally diffracting itself into 
general differences, and pervading them as their inner 
idea. Cognition idealizes objects, that is to say, it refers 
the multiplicity of observation to a One, and the One to 
its external multiplicity ; it makes objects transparent, 
evolves the light of immanent unity from their dispersive 
aspects. In discussing the philosophy of Kant, I shall 
advert to this conversion of objects into ideas under other 
points of view ; suffice it here to say, that our ideas are 
not in any manner copies of external objects, nor images ; 
they are the objects themselves, in their reproduced spirit- 
ual nature. It is stated in almost all the text-books on 
psychology and logic, that in the conversion of objects 
into ideas the particular qualities are eliminated y i. e. 
omitted. This is rank nonsense. If the particular quali- 
ties be omitted, what remains of the object ? Certainly 
I should be at a loss to tell'. 'J'he truth is, that it is the 
nature of the multiple relations to eliminate themselves, 
to reduce themselves to spiritual unity, because in this 
consists their true being, their essence ; but it is, con- 
versely, the nature of the unity to exteriorate itself in the 
Manifold. This compenetration of unity and multi- 
plicity is the object of cognition ; cognition deals with 
realities, not with ^adows. 

§ 90. The foregoing course of mental action may be 
resumed in these few words : perception gives us the im- 
12 
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mediate certainty of the object in its space and time ; ob- 
servation determines its, genera/, but distinct predicates^ 
wfaich are finally resumed in the ideal unity of the object 
(or, speaking with reference to the predicates, the subject). 
Once more : the predicates are the subject ; they are not 
glued, plastered, upon it, and torn off, when the subject is 
ideaKzed. Every thing exists in its properties, not beside 
them. 


III. The Thinking Mind. 

§ 91. Cognition has effected the idealization of the 
object, which now stands as an individual idea. But the 
individual, insular idea is dependent for its determination 
upon the universal Ideal, — upon the Spiritual generally. 
The next task, then, is to rank this idea in its general 
connection, — to state it as a link in the whole spiritual 
tenor of the mind. The object is knoicn, — it must now 
be thought. 

The mind, therefore, is to establish the Individual in its 
relations to the totality of the Universal. In the first in- 
stancy, these two present themselves as distinct from each 
Other, and as such they are taken by the understanding. 
But they essentially bear upon TJach other ; the Universal, 
being the movement in the Individual, diffracts itself into 
the latter, and determines itself thereby. The two me- 
diate each other ; and the syllogistic movement of media- 
tion is the sphere of judgment. Finally, the ab|plute uni- 
ty of the two is reestablished by reason^ which recognizees 
the Universal as necessarily individual, and the Individual 
as necessarily universal, — which maintains their unity 
their difference. 

§ 92. (1.) Unde]^standing. — In the understanding 





the thinking mind keeps the Universal and Individual asnti- 
d6r, as separate and distinct. We know, from the investi- 
gations of the first paragraphs, that the spiritual unity and 
its differences are both necessary for existence, and that 
they must both be kept in view. The understanding 
merely appreciates the differences, and abstracts froig 
their unity. I have said in the beginning, all existences 
are relative ; now every relation implies at least two 
terms. They are different terms : consequently there is a 
higher link establishing their internal unity ; they are differ- 
ent terms : hence they are separate and mutually external. 
Tlie latter side is that which is isolated by the understand- 
ing. In the view of the understanding, the Infinite and 
Finite, the form and the material, the Universal and the 
Particular, &c., are utterly distinct ; their relation to each 
other is barely external. Thus the abstractly Universal, 
the Ideal, is taken as an independent existence : /orm, 
irffift, law^ rule^ axiom^ genus; with this the Particular is 
cortjrasted as the informal^ laivless^ arbitrary^ material ; 
then the latter is construed by the former, externally re- 
ferred to it^ and thus understood. It is evident, that, were 
this method of the understanding the ultimate and real 
one, the intimate nature of the material thus formalized 
would remain perfectly incomprehensible, — a conclusion 
at which, indeed, several philosoj)hers have arrived. The 
ideal form, being perfectly heterogeneous to the crude 
material, could, of course, at most throw light wpon it, 
hiU not pervade it, make it perfectly transparent, make 
’t idealtl^ht throughout. — The ideal forms have been 
termed (as the reader knows) categories or predicaments, 
ri)c Pythagoreans already seem to have examined these 
categories, althougb Aristotle for the first time enume- 
rated them, and their determination has on that account 
been attributed to him. (His table embraced ten catego- 
fms : substance, magnitude, quality, relation, space, time, 
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situation, possession activity, passivity, — to which 

the Peripatetics added five : antithesis, precedence, suc- 
cession, coexistence, and motion. For an enumeration of 
the Kantian categories, see my discussion of his “ Critique 
of Pure Reason,” in the Second Part.) 

^ Since for the understanding existences are mutually 
external, the sphere of the understanding is the Finite. 
Whoever, therefore, circumscribes his mental action by 
the boundaries of the understanding, must despair of an 
insight into the Infinite. But the understanding is to be 
recognized as limited, and to be confined to its sphere, 
where alone it is valid. The understanding, nevertheless, 
is a necessary form of the mind ; in the regions of the 
Finite, where most our activities, our investigations, and 
endeavours lie, it is the proper criterion. The intelli- 
gent man must discriminate ; he must be of keen under- 
standing ; he must distinctly see the position of things 
and his own. 

The developed philosophy, as it were, of the unjjer- 
standing is contained in Mathematics ; its triumph there 
is the sweep of form over all finite existences. In Mathe- 
matics, the ideal form is presupposed and found in the 
mind in the shape of axioms ; to these, then, every thing 
is held up ; with them all determinations are compared, 
and thereby defined. Such a comparison with an ideal 
form is called a demonstration. This depends upon noth- 
ing more than abstract coincidence and abstract differ- 
ence ; but even higher mathematics themselves show ns 
(thaftDifferential Calculus, c. c.) that these tw^abstrac- 
tions as abstractions are nugatory, — a proof that all ex- 
istences and forms, if you honestly follow them up, -drive 
themselves into an ulterior sphere, — into the sphere of 
absolute relativity, the expression of movement, — The un- 
derstandfng does not rest on its own basis ; its axioms and 
laws ^re not of its own making, nor open to its insight ; 



they root in the domains of reason. As Kant would say ^ 
the understanding is not autonomic. While, then, we 
acknowledge the relative validity of the understanding, 
we are bound to rebut its arrogance, when it obtrudes it- 
self as the ultimatum of the mi§d. 

§ 93. (2.) Judgment. — The understanding takes the 
Ideal as the mere form to which the material is adduced. 
But, according to our 6rst paragraphs, the Ideal deter- 
mines itself as the Individual ; it splits of its own accord 
into its particularities, and regenerates itself therefrom. 
This movement, by which the unity discedes into sever- 
alty, and its resumption, is given in judgment. For the 
method of tiie judgment we are to look to the nature of 
the Ideal itself ; we have seen that the complete move- 
ment comprises, (1.) the Ideal, which (2.) states its par- 
ticularities, and (3.) identifies itself therewith in the Indi- 
vidual. The exhibition of this is the syllogism. Old 
logicians have already remarked, that every proposition 
contains a syllogism ; the syllogism, then, is the unfolded 
method of judging. All the forms of argumentation may 
be deduced from this in the most coiisistent manner. I 
am not writing a system of logic, and give only the ground- 
work. That the mind invariably syllogizes is owing to 
this, that the mind is the Spiritual, whose whole life, ay, 
whose wliole life, is syllogistic, and can therefore be men- 
tally reproduced in syllogisms only. It is pitiful to 
imagine “ that some other form would have done the 
mind a^%ell,” as the usual conceit has it. How often 
must we hear, “it happens^ that the mind is so construct- 
ed^ that from such and such data such and such inferences 
must be drawn ! 


§94. (3.) Reason. — Th^^Spiritual, as unital and 

identical in the syllogistic movement, reinvolving itself in- 

12 * 



to its inner intensity, not Jrom^ but in, this movertient, is 
. the object of reason, and identical with it. Reason re- 
sumes the whole nature of the object, — its truths — not 
as ideal only, nor as particular^ but as the whole uniial 
process of its developme||f and life in its integral comple- 
tion. Whatever is an identity in opposition and difference, 
a unity in multiplicity, can be comprehended by reason 
alone; — the Spiritual, life, the soul, the mind, light, 
electricity, &c., are all objects of reason. It is reason 
which comprehends the true nature of all existences. 
Reason is the silent understanding between the particular 
terms of existence, whispering the secret of eternal love, 
of infinite unity. It reunites what the finite understanding 
had separated, and reconciles what limited com[)arison had 
estranged. All nature is reasonable, and breathes upon us 
with the aspiration of thought, sj)eaks to us the language 
of mind. Hut reason only, not the understanding, is alive 
to its teachings ; reason only, not the understanding, has 
access to nature’s sanctuary. We feel an instinctive hor- 
ror against the idea, that the understanding, with its me- 
chanical constructions, should ever be enabled to resolve 
the discrepancies of the Universe, and justly : for the one 
great breath which animates us all, the one spiritual tone 
which resounds in us all, the one infinite love which binds 
us all, would then vanish. Nevertheless, we have not 
merely the incessant longing for removing the veil which 
interposes between us and nature, but the fullest confidence 
that we can remove it. We are sure that nature can- 
not remain a stranger to us ; that nature is the l^l^csitary 
of our pvyn being, the revealer of our own secrets. We 
cannot quench the thirst after knowledge. We all sum-* 
moil the spirit of nature by its infinite name, and feel that 
the meaning of that name is written within us. We, our 
real “selves,” are essentially reason — in our impulses to* 
thought aud action ; our whole being centres there. 



Reason constitutes, or rather is^ our freedom, for it 
makes every thing one witli us, so that there, is nothing 
strange.) nothing foreign to our nature, by which we ace 
determined and circumscribed. Only where there is oppo- 
sition) there is necessity. Necessity is but partial freedom^ 
freedom split) as it were. Animals are not free ; in our 
particular impulses and passions we are not free, — on ac- 
count of their particularity. Nature’s material forms are 
necessary, for they are the mind in material diffraction 
the mind itself is infinite) and therefore beyond all shac- 
kles. 

§ 95. The whole process of the mind, as we have 
hitherto followed it, is but an internal reproduction of the 
spiritual realm, by which the mind impregnates itself. 
From its manifold manifestations and actions the mind re- 
sumes itself in internal unity, — not the unity of the ab- 
stract soul, but of the concrete spirit. The mind recol- 
Ucts its actions in itself. It becomes the complete, ac- 
tual Spiritual. It is the Spiritual, therefore percurs all its 
phases, slates in its own being all its laws, appropriates 
all its manifestations. It is thus world and a creator of 
its own, evolves from its bosom conceptions and thoughts, 
and bruigs them to its oxen light) states them in its own 
time and space. From a power in universal existence it 
hecoines a |) 0 vver against the same, — the procreative 
mind) which we will next consider. The basis of the 
procreative mind is the resumed unity of its recreative 
actions, \^e recollection of its manifestations, — in short, 
memory. The contents of this being now formed by the 
uiind’s own activity, and evolved in definite existence, 
give the products of the imaginaiUn (in the larger sense, 
including language, &c.), until finallylhe whole energy and 
nnital supremacy of the mind apge^s as will. 





THE PROCREATIVE MIND. 

I. Memory y the Basis of the Procreative Mind^ and 
Remembrance. 


§ 96. Memory is nothing else than the mind itself 
as the unity in its manifold activities. I need no longer 
prov’^e that this unity is logically necessary to the Spirit- 
ual. The memory (or any other so-called faculty) is not 
a power or an instrument given to the tnind, and accessory 
to it. The mind without memory is naught. I will not 
waste my time in coinhaling materialistic whims, such as 
that according to which memory is an impression on the 
plastic cerebral mass (for which the high authority of Plato 
is cited), — or the hypothesis of l^onnet (Psychological 
Anthropology, p. 240, seqq.), that there are certain ner- 
vous fibres endowed by mental action with a tendency to 
certain kinds of motion, — or the theories of Call and 
others. 

The mind, in living itself into its world of perceptions 
and ideas, internally states them in its individual time and 
space, in a definite order of connection, and this order of 
connection we term association. Association is but the 


logical order in which the action of the mind records 
itself. Memory, then, depends, as all empiric psycholo- 
gies teach us, upon association. Unless such a distinct 
association has been formed, there is, of course, no real 
mental action.^ and consequently no memory. The more 
intense the internal assimilation of ideas, the stronger the 
memory. Persons of energetic and constant t^ntal ac- 
tion have invariably a good memory ; though it be not a 
memory of words or fMns, since the attention wasdirect- 


^ io^'clations and inferences^ and not to things. 

The difficulty in treating of the mental stages consists 


this, that we cannot take them into consideration other- 



wise thaft successively, whereas in truth the resumption of 
the mind to its unity occurs in every phase of mental ac- 
tion. I hope that I shall not be understood, therefore, as 
if memory appeared only after the whole previous process 
has been percurred ; there is memory after each sensation, 
perception, and so on. But as the memory of ideas^ it 
has its logical place here. 

The mind is free ; it acts of its own accord, by its own 
impulse ; it therefore conjures up its ideal stores from the 
recesses of its being, and thus remembers. The law, the 
“tenue vestigium,”* according to which remembrance is 
efiected, is, of course, again association. — Remembrance 
is already a transition to the second stage of the procrea- 
tive mind, namely : 


II. , Imagination* 

§ 97. It is in the nature of the mind, because it is in 
the nature of the Spiritual, to individualize itself in defi- 
nite forms ; and in the activity achieving this the mind is 
imagination. By means of it the abstract existences of 
the mind become concrete. The mind shapes itself out, 
expresses itself in language^ in conscious gesticulation^ 
&c., which might be termed the imagination manifested. 
What is usually termed imagination ought to be exclu- 
sively designated by the word fancy, — the unexpressed 
imagination , — in a measure intermediate betw^een it and 
r^'mernbrance : the independent creative association §f 
ideas furnished by the memory. I shall have occasion to 
speak of the highest energy of die imagination in art, 
poetry^ (fcc., where the whole ord^^nd essence, the whole 
tinital coherence and spirilualilj^ of the mind produces 


* “Redit memoria teniio per vestigium.” — Smeca. 



itself in the definite forms of the Beautiful ; the limits of 
tWs little treatise confine me to merely assigning general 
points of view. 

III. Will 

§ 98. The procreative mind in its perfect concentra- 
tion, in the full, iinital assertion of its freedom, is will 
Will^ in its permanent truth, is the re-intensation of all 
.the preceding developments of the mind in its active^ 
spiritual identity. When the Spiritual lias perfectly re- 
developed itself in the mind, re-collected its infinite essence 
there, concentrated the boundless world of its energies 
and evolutions in it, it has, in a measure, found its ideal 
centre of gravity within itself, and thence extends itself 
in free action. ^ 

The circumstance, that I have considered the pro- 
creative mind after the recreative mind, has not, I trust, 
given rise to the false notion, that the development of the 
former absolutely precedes that of the latter. The two 
spheres coexist, and develop themselves jointly. Tims 
we have memory, imagination, and will, corresponding to 
perception, observation, &c., &c., which gives, for in- 
stance, memory for bare facts, memory for relations, 
memory for ideas, and so on. Similarly of imagination. 
A very interesting psychological parallelism, exhibiting a 
full table of the ‘‘ faculties,” would result, the details of 
.ilhich do not belong here, and can be readily fdlmd by 
the reader. — My first intention was to give ihe evolu- 
tions of the recreativj^nd those of the procreative mind 
in two columns on th^ same page in coordination ; but I 
feared lest it might be regarded as a studied oddity. — 1 
remark just made is to be particularly kej)t in view with 
referenco4d will. We have will corresponding to par- 





ticular affections and desires, — will in the regions of the 
•potential mindj with its impulses and passions ; then will 
corresponding to the reflective consideration of our whole 
well-being, to which the particularities of impulse are sub- 
ordinated, — will in the regions of the conscious mind; 
finally, will corresponding to the integral nature of spirit- 
ual existence, to our true eternal destiny, — will as the ex- 
pression of the thinking mind on its acme^ — reason. It 
is this last of which I spoke above under the name of 
will in its permanent truth ; and in this last only the mind 
is absolutely free. The first instance of the will is yet 
fickle caprice^ the egotism of the moment ; the second is 
the egotism of man in his physical capacity ; the last, the 
noble egotism of num in his spiritual capacity. JS*o man 
can be any thing else than an egotist ; but one egotism 
ought to be spiritual egotism, — the egotism, not of the 
understanding, but of Reason, founded therefore upon a 
perfect identification of the “ 1 ” with the universal Spirit- 
ual. True egotism is absolute generosity^ absolute love. 
The martyr, who mounts the scaflbld for the maintenance 
of liis spiritual freedom, and the hero, who sacrifices him- 
self on the battle-field for the weal of humanity, are both 
perfect egotists, because they assert their true spiritual 
self their infinite nature and destiny, in the act. Without 
this act they would renounce themselves. The everlast- 
ing cavils (of the French philosophers, e. g.) tending to 
prove that the holiest traits in rtian, such as love, are mere 
egotism, and that therefore there is no absolute virtue, are 
rank libsyrdities ; absolute egotism is absolute virtue. On 
ilie heights^ of absolute reason, where the true will of man, 
bis egotism therefore, takes its sta||||, there is perfect co- 
incidence of right and duty, of ^sh and objective re- 
fluirement, of individuality and universality, of freedom 
3nd necessity. 

Upon similar sophistries the execrable exhortations to 
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a perfect renouncement of individual will (and hence also 
individual reason), to so-called absolute humility^ are 
founded. Certainly, we must be humble^ and practise 
mortification, i. e. we must resign our particular desires 
and passions ; but for the purpose of sustaining our real 
individual nature. We must be conscious of our infinite 
being, and must assert it, for in it we are conscious of 
nothing else than the absolute dignity of the Spiritual. 
Whoever follows the admonition as usually given, who- 
ever distorts his mouth to a caricature, looks artificial 
miseries, and vents his lurking conceit in the phrase, — 
‘‘I am nothing but dust,” — assassinates the divine being 
within him. 

§99. Were the mind perfectly developed, — were it 
the complete reality of its ideal, potential being, the per- 
fect expression of its infinite meaning and eternal import, 
all minds would immediately be the Universal, and none 
would be in any respect complementary ; there would be 
no association of men, no mutual completion. But we 
have seen, that the Universal, though completely present 
in the mind, and identical with it, unfolds itself in the in- 
dividual gradually., and then, moreover, with the prepon- 
derance, now of one, now' of another, of its features. 
The entire Spiritual develops itself, therefore, only in hu- 
manity collectively and historically taken, — in mankind. 
The Spiritual defines itself and holds itself up to the In- 
dividual as the object and purpose of its realization hy 
,means of its existence in mankind, — in the idea^man. 
Man, therefore, is necessarily a member of sitfeiety ; 
his dependence upoi\ |ociety is the greater, the less his 
mental and physical development. The individual is the 
perennial child-man and child-mind ; the man-mind is 
Spiritual mankind in its being and history. 1 shall take 
this principle up again afterwards in speaking of the 
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organization of society ; for a moment I must interrupt 
our deductions, in speaking of some diseases of the indi- 
vidual mind. 


ABNORMAL STATKS OF THE MIND. 

Habit, 

§ 100. I HAVE had occasion to state, that aH disease 
is eitlier a continuance of life on an inferior stage of de- 
velopment, or a petrifaction in a particular phase. With 
tills prinei[)Ic we can in a few words define the so-called 
diseases of the mind. 

All the particular stages remain present in the mind 
tbroughout the entire r^nge of its manifestations. The 
first psychic state of the soul, therefore, as the immediate 
unity in and with the body, accompanies thought and 
consciousness ; but no longer now as a vague, indetermi- 
nate jirinciple, but as determined, diflerentiated, charged 
with the results of mental activity. It stands in the ca- 
pacity of sonZ, and lives in direct union with, symbolizes 
itself in, the body ; but it has become internally concrete, 
thoroughly defined. This immediate active presence of 
the .soul constitutes habit, — It may seem strange to enu- 
merate habit among the mental diseases ; but it must be 
recollected, lliat the perfect, healthy mind is free, con- 
scious, spontaneous self-determination, which in habit is 
extinct. — -^he saying, ‘‘Habit is second nature,” is very 
expressive; the “ first uature ” i|^ the peculiarity of the 
soul brought about by objective influences ; this “second^'" 
nature ” is the same characteristic peculiarity, but as the 
result of the spontaneous activity of tlic mind. This latter 
thus become, in a measure, a substitute for the former : 

13 
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‘‘for use can alipost change the stamp of nature,”- 
“ and habit he [man] calls his nurse.” * 


Dreams, 

§ 101. Sleep, we have seen, is the return of the soul 
to its unconscious, fanal passivity. But it follows from the 
preceding paragraph, that this passivity diflers from the 
primitive state in being ideally fraught with the products of 
conscious action. If now, from organic causes, the mind 
becomes alive to reproductive activity, without awakening 
to consciousness, these ideal contents of the soul are 
evolved in images, which are incoherent and fantastic in 
so far as the mind acts unconsciously. Sojnething re- 
markable has always struck me, which T have not seen 
adverted to by psychologists, and whicJi shows most ob- 
viously that dreams are jthenomena of the mind, in the 
bare, unital, undiirerentiatcd subjectivity of tlte abstract 
“ I ” in the body : it is this, that in dreams we almost 
invariably personify every idea and feeling. * The dreamer 
of adventures is always himself the hero. — In dreams 
there is, of course, association, but no conscious, and 
therefore no reasonable association. Generally those im- 
pressions on the mind, which have been last produced, 
make thfir appearance first and most readily. — Ordinary 
dreams are consctpienlly nothing else than the uncon- 
scious revivification of conscious activity, — the reflection 
of the mind’s conscious sphere in its unconscious region. 
Thus dreams liave been beautifully termed ‘^ibe moon- 
shine of thought.” 

The soul in its passive state may be sympathetically 
affected by innervations of cosmic life, and these, exciting 


“Und die Gewuhrilieit neniit er Heine Amine.” 
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reproductive mental action, may shape themselves out in 
the material of imagery and 'thought slumbering in the 
mind ; in that case, we shall have the so-called clairvoyant 
and prophetic dreams, anticipations, &c., — “ the shad- 
ows which coming events cast before,” — ‘‘the spirit 
preceding destinies, the to-morrow walking in the to- 
day.” * In this sense it is true, whai Calderon says with 
another meaning, “ that all life is a dream, and [even] 
the^^lreams are dreams.” f 


Idiocy j Dislractiorij Dotage^ Lunacy^ Insanity^ 
JMania^ 

§ 102, Of idiocy I have before remarked, that it is 
the perseverance of the mind in its embryotic existence, 
so that it remains the mere passive soul, ' In distraction 
the activity of the mind is completely merged in a par- 
ticular act, so that for the rest the same passivity ensues. 
There is an idiotic, habitual distraction (to which also 
dotage IS Itkin), whicli is nothing but a phase of idiocy. 

To gain an insight into the nature of insanity or lunacy, 
we must recollect that the sound mind, on the one hand, 
dilferentiates itself into several conscious activities, and 
resumes these, on the other hand, in its immanent spiritual 
so that all the particularities of consciousness be- 
cioinc links of an internal logical chain. If now the dif- 
ferentiation takes place without the resumption, which then 
elates the^ particular acts out of the mental coherence, 


* “ Wi<' nifli (lor .Sonnet Sc'lioinbild in den Dimstkrois 
Malt, ell’ sie koniirit, so selireifen .'lurli dm grosson 
Oe8(’Iii('ken ilirc^ ( enster selion voran, 

Uiid in (It>iii Ifout wjindelt sclum das i^forgi'ii ” 
t “ I.( ila la vida c's siieHo, 

Y I os snenoH sneno ‘^on.” 
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there is mental derangement ; if this be the case With cer- 
tain acts only, — if the derangement be partial^ we have 
lunacy ; if it be general and complete, we have perfect 
insanity. Lunacy, therefore, is a petrifaction of the juind 
in particular acts without their fusion with the general behig 
of the mind ; perfect insanity is the absence of all fusion. 
In the sphere of the procreative mind the same disease 
manifests itself as ravings madness^ frenzy^ &c. 


OR(iAx\IZATION or tSOCirTV. 


§ 103 . The individual man, both materially and men- 
tally considered, though representing, and p'dcnlially be- 
ingy the universal Spiritual both in its material and ideal 
existence, is yet but a tone in the grand universal har- 
mony, a word in the entire language of the Spiritual, the 
whole revelation of which is mankind. In the individual 
we have distinctions of cliaracter, of talents, of organic 
and intellectual features, according as one or the other trait 
of the universal spirit of creation has recorded Its(df in 
him with predominant energy. In completely developed 
minds, — the beau-ideals of mitid, — these distinctions 
would disappear, as they actually do in a great measure in 
eminent persons ; but the full realization of the ideality, 
which forms the groundwork of every “ embodied rea- 
son,” is never attained in an individual ; moreover, the 
progress of that realization is a gradual one. Man is, then, 
a complement of universal mankind. Not thSt mankind 
aggregately are the full Spiritual ; its powers, which are 
ll^actioiially evolved in the individuals, sZttmftcr in each 
one, and each one, therefore, has the being of mankind 
for his inmost nature. Ilis destiny, then, is to idc^ntify 
himself with mankind ; now obviously this is possible 
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only if the individual man integrates himself in others, 
if he,/ becomes an active, reciprocating member of society. 
He must live the whole life of the mind in all its phases, 
and these phases surround him in the guise of his fellow- 
beings. 

The physical and mental salvation, the providence, of 
tlie individual man is universal humanity ; for this he is to 
sacrifice, and from it to hope every thing. Nature and 
humanity are the incorporations of the one eternal mind, 
whose activity never ceases, whose energy never fails to 
show itself, — in which all the partial discrepancies of life 
and mind invariably meet with their redemption. Look 
to the individual, and you find inconsistency, irregularity ; 
survey the whole, and the same constant ratio in physical 
and intellectual evolutions is preserved. The* law of 
physical compensation in nature is not more certain than 
that of spiritual redemption, for it is one great spiritual 
life, of which all existences are the luminar shadowings. 
This is the consolation of the naturalist and the historian, 
that all the defects of the Particular complete themselves 
in the Universal ; that tiic Spiritual, when it seems to have 
vanished from a particular point, is nevertheless entirely 
present in universal humanity, laboring with all its power 
at the immense work of its self-achievement in historical 
niankind, from whose countenance it radiates its pure light, 
in whose energy it lives its full life, in whose bosom it de- 
posits all its reminiscences and hopes, all its fruits and 
serins. 

Man, then, must make the entire material and intellec- 
tual wealth of mankind, the acquirements of every age and 
his own. The system of liis reciprocation with so- 
ciety, therefore, again becomes in every respect an onjP^ 
gttuization, whose progress 1 will now delineate in a few 
tvords. 


13 * 
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I. Person. — Property. 

§ 104. In his iminecliate existence the individual man 
is the person. Wan is mankind. The etymology of the 
word person — from persoriarc — beautifully ex])res.scs, 
that the Universal speaks through the Individual as a me- 
dium. The objects and purposes of man are those of 
mankind, and the acme of the individual mind is its j)er- 
fect identification with universal reason. Whatever, then, 
is the destiny of mankind is also the destiny of the indi- 
vidual. Now the destiny of mankind, as of the mind of 
nature, is, first, to bring all the existences and forms and 
laws of the Universe under the light, and to reduce tlann 
to the uTiity, of intelligence ; and then, to energi/.e in the 
materia] world, shape it in conformity with its ideals, and 
make it both the means and the record of its action, — in 
both cases, therefore, to spiritualize the Material. Thus 
also it is the calling of the individual man to stamp him- 
self with the figure of universal s[)iritunlity, and to be(‘ome 
the organized intelligence of its media ; and next, to 
transform these material media into a means and a history 
of his activity. Tlie material media thus marked by the 
action of the individual are Jiis property ; they bear the 
impress of his life, and hence they arc his own. Property 
is not only the bare condition of man’s sustenance ; it is 
also the written documetit of his action, his recognition 
and will ; it is the recorded language of his organic cncigy. 
The desire for inilividiial jiossession, and its necessity 
a groundwork and stimulus for the continuance of activiiy, 
is connate with man, and no theorist will succeed in eradi- 
’^Ipating it. 

But man not only is mankind, he is also of mankind, — 
an integrating part of it. Ills individual consciousness 
and thought, his individual energy and will, must be- 
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come universal consciousness and thought, universal 
energy and will. Man is therefore not merely to assert 
himself against all other individuals, as a world by himself, 
drawing intellectual and material boundary-lines around 
him, but he is furtlierinore to become one with his fellow- 
beings, — to commune with them in love and labor and 
thought. .INfan must find himself in man, mind in mind. 
The person must become a member of society, the next 
immediate form of wltich is the family. 

II. Family. — Inheritance. 

§ 105. A UNION of man with mankind is necessary, 
we have seen, because the dillerent individuals represent 
difierent stages and directions in tlic actual development of 
the imiversal idea of organized mind. One finds his being, 
therefore, in the other ; they commune and identify them- 
selves, because they are spiritually identical. 

The immediate union of the individual with humanity 
is the union of man and man, of the simple “ 1 and 
“ Thou.” This union is one of two individuals present 
to each other ; and yet it (h*|)ends, accordit^ to the prin- 
ciples just cited, upon a t'eal di/rerence in the representa- 
tion of the spirit of nature. This dilTerence must there- 
for e Ijo based upon something else than external influence 
and c ircumstance ; it must be natural and essential^ — an 
organic diflerence of sphere. This diflerence is given in 
the? sexual relation. The primary social union is there- 
fore the unity of man and woman. This union is to be 
more than an external junction ; it is to be the identity of 
being with being, of mind with mind, of existence with 
existence. But this unity is a spirit ual one, including 
therefore the diflerence. Though man is to see himself in 
woman, and conversely, — though man is to find the mys- 
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tery and depth of his being in her, and she the energy and 
at^uality of her nature in him, — yet they must be tlie same 
identity under different aspects. And this distinctness is 
indeed exhibited in man and woman. Woman is men- 
tally what she is physically : conccptive, predominantly 
passive, introverted, merged in herself; man, on the eon- 
trary, is imparting, active, asserting his existence by ex- 
teriorly efficacious energy. Woman is the ideal, of which 
man is to be the reality. Woman is the clear, linniid 
source of all mental energy ; man, its rapid, propulsive 
stream. The life of woman is the quiet mental homt 
of man ; his active existence is the life of woman varied 
by exertion and conflict, checkered by adventure, en- 
nobled by vigorous cooperation in the work of history. 
Woman’s being is the glossy lake, reflecting the skies 
above and the flowers on its borders, rnflled by no coui- 
raotion, and heaving only with sympathetic ebbs and tides; 
in man’s existence the same waters tumble over the 
rocks of the Niagara, with no beauty but that of grandeur, 
""with no charm but that of energy, — not rejlec ling iliQ 
pure light of heaven, but refracting it in the colors of 
the spectral bow. Woman is the feiiling soul and the 
sensitive heact ; man, the incpiiring, restless, courageous 
mind. Woman represents man’s generic destiny ; man, 
the partial and hazardous realization of tbis*desliny. The 
pure ideal destiny of each individual, bis true better 
nature,” the characteristic ideality of bis existence, has 
been personified under the name of bis tutelar genius or 
guardian spirit , in that sense woman is truly man’s tute- 
lar genius. She is the harmony into which the discordant 
passages of his life resolve ihemselves ; she is the voice 
of his primitive innocence, calling him to “ hiniscll ” 
from the strife of pa.ssioii and ambition. Woman is the 
peace of mind, man its struggle. The infinitely serene 
being of woman is the starting-point and the goal of all 
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the turbulent exertions of man. (Hence women are 
justly the centres of all social intercourse.) Man sees 
all his aspirations and wishes and efforts prefigured in the 
silent nature of vvon)an ; woman beholds her musing 
dreams awakened to vigorous action and reality in the 
labor of man. 

The union of man and woman is thus not an outward 
alliance ; it is perfect identity. Her soul is to irradiate 
his existence, and his mind to impregnate her being ; her 
pulse is to beat in his actions, and his energy to quicken 
her heart. They are to be one, — spiritually one ^ tot 
they arc one in two. They arc to be spiritually 07 ie, and 
therefore eternally. The relation of man to woman, con- 
sef|ucnily, seals itself beyond recall in the marriage vow^ 
in which the notes of their being collapse for ever in one 
tone, 'riiey. surrender lhems(dves to each other wholly, 
entirely, without reserve ; whatever woman is, she is to 
be in and through man, and conversely. 

One of the diseases of our age is the cry for the so- 
called emancipation of woman. The very simple answer 
to this demand is : man and woman are one moral person^ 
not hy act of law, but by act of nature. I do not mean 
to reiterate at length, that the vocation assigned to woman 
is, to be the bright and (|uiet mirror from which the activi- 
ty ♦of man reflects itself. Not that woman is to be a 
nicre household utensil, — that her interest is to confine 
itself to the needle and board ; she must sympathize with 
her husband’s aspirations, understand his movements and 
'tciions, accompany him in his struggles, breathe her love 
^found all his efforts. Man and woman arc to become 
perfectly transparent to each other ; how else could they 
be one? — but, publicly, she is to act only by proxy, 
through hitn ; for they are to he hut one will. The whole 
significance of marriage lies in this, that in it the first 
identification of the individual will with the universal will 
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is effected. To assign woman, therefore, a political and 
position independently of the husband would not 
oOly be mistaking the vocation of woman, it would 
destroy the eternal meaning of the marriage relation, and 
'make the social organism a rickety mechanism. Mar- 
riage is a union of souls, — not a contract ; a unioq of 
hearts, — not a joint-stock enterprise for the acquisition 
of wcalfh ; a unity of consciousness and mind, — not a 
mere decent form disguising the gratification of animal 
instinct. The love which binds man and woman is a flash 
of divinity, as well as the light of heaven, which enounces 
the unity of the sun with the planet. Marriage is not a 
means for any finite object, for it is in its very nature 
infinite. 

The zealots against the indissolubility of the marriage 
lie allege, that marriage is founded upon love alone, and 
that nothing can keep the parlies together, when that love 
has vanisl^d. Obviously, to them, love is nothing more 
than a transient passion or even a brute instinct ; and such 
bonds are far worse yet than those of material interest. 
Can a momentary eflervescence of the affections be love^ 
— a recognition of mutual divinity? Man is essentially 
reason, — mind, — internally^ and externally", to the mar- 
row of his bones, in all his feelings and doings. Notliin^g 
is truly human which does not bear the stamp of the sell- 
cognizant Spiritual. All the impulses and sentiments ol 
man are valid, and are to determine his being, only in so 
far as they arc accredited by reason ; every emotion is to 
be transfigured into mind, and love is not excepted- 
Man’s life is a unity, — the thorough and consistent veri- 
fication of a thought ; man does not live in momentary 
impulses and desires. Unless every thing be subordinated 
to this unity, he is — an animal, ^riiis by no means der- 
ogates from the depth and absorbing power of love ; it 
intensates instead of enfeebling it. Hence the current 
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saying) that love disappears with marriage, is utter non- 
sense. Where true love existed, it lasts, — the so- 
disappearance is nothing more than an awakening of vague, 
indistinct, but on that account not the less sure, presenti- 
ment to clear and distinct thought and consciouness. If 
love after marriage loses in flickering glow, it doubly 
gains in earnest fervor. It is lost only where it never 
existed. Love is the Sj)irilual in all its purity, 'and the 
Spiritual is its own precaution and redemption and war- 
rant. Let every one be sensible of tlie inborn sanctity of 
his nature, and those who are destined for each other will 
meet. There are, undoubtedly, lamentable cases, where 
two j)crsons labored under an illusion, — where the con- 
tinuance of the mS^riage bond would be destructive of 
every happiness ; but they are to the true relation in its 
generality what diseases arc to the organism, and can 
nowise influence the general regulation of society. Let 
me ask the advocate of ‘^emancipated women/’ a plain 
question : Would a noble woman ever throw’ herself into 
the arms of a man, without the mutual oath of eternal 
unity and love ? And could any one swear the oath of 
any love at all^ without the certainty of eternal duration 
in the background of his consciousness ? There is no 
question of love without this certainty. 

Mind, the S|)iriuuil, the principle of conscious unity in 
man, must sanctify his entire being, and be the golden, 
Inininar tissue by which his life is woven into a thought. 
Ly every action without this sanctification he profanes 
his nature. Kvery act of physical communion betw’een 
man and woman, therefore, ere the word of everlasting 
fidelity has been spoken at the altar of humanity, is a 
desecration of the inalienable sanclily^ of man. It is just 
as degrading, and more despicable, in a man, to sacrifice 
the ])urity of his youth before marriage, as it is in woman. 

The family home is the sacred hearth, where the first 
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flame of virtue, of generosity^ of universal humanity, is 
It is the birthplace of true liberty, of social 
order, of patriotism. Hence history leaches us,*that all 
those nations with whom the marriage vow was hold 
sacred, where conjugal fidelity prevailed, were socially 
happy, free, and vigorous in their historical development. 
Lqgk to Tyrol, to Switzerland, yea, to some Asiatic na- 
tions. ^ur American fathers would have failed in their 
efforts for emancipation, as the French did in their llevo- 
lution, had not the virtues of their homes blessed those 
effoi^s. 

The “ reformers ” of the day, could they succeed in 
annulling the family, would undermine noi only the exist- 
ing social ec|ifice, but sap all socitlyl Pie whose heari 
has not beat at a mother’s bosom, whose breast has no- 
been warmed in the embrace of a father, to whom the 
words brOHier and sister arc abstractions, will never, n 
the socialisjs dream, feel his pulse throb more (juickly at 
the catchword of ‘‘ universal brotherhood.” f 

Once more, then : the union of man and woman is the 
first revelation of universal ’divinity in society. If it be 
degraded to any thing else, — if it be a common enter- 
prise for the realization of material purposes, &c., it is a 
profanation of the lioliest in man. The curse of hu- 
manity is upon those who pronounce the word of love to 
the jingle of two pennies in the same bag, or to the llabii 
of animal passion in the lustful eye. The maintenance ol 


* “ IJa wo Lieh’ trw.'icliot, slirl)t das Idi, dtir dunkrh; Despot; 
iJii lass ihn storbenin der Naciit, niid atliiiu! Ihd iiii JMurgeiirotli ’ 


“There, wh:.rtj lovo awakens, the ‘I,’ ihe gloomy despot, expires. 
Do thou Jet [this despot] die in tlie night, and hrealhu freely in 


morning dawn.” 


lUlekert. 


t For the information of some of my smfialistic aequaintane<’H, t 
mark, that the above was written towards the end of IridG, — w/n/fi 
taminis n-stus. 
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woman by man and the procreation of children are inci- 
dents to the marriage relation, but not its objecjs. 

It is characteristic of every organic formation, th^t it 
amplifies itself on its own grounds to a higher sphere. 
So of the family. The spark of love between man and 
woman proceeds to light the fire of parental; of filial, of 
fraternal love. The virtue, in which man and wgipan 
recognize each other, is imparted to the children^ and fos- 
tered in the bosom of the common borne, thus becoming 
enduring morality. The virtues of the parents are to be 
bccpiealhed to the children, and with them their nfental 
and material acquirements. In the family the children 
are to he educated^ — from it they are to derive the first 
material condition!'^ for their future efforts. The laws of 
inherilance are founded upon the very character and sig- 
nificance of the family. Property is but an expression of 
the eflorl and will of him who has acquired il ; this will 
is transferred to the offspring, and with it the j)roperty. 
We shall presently see that this holds good, of course, 
only in so far as it is consistent with the weal of society 
in general. 

The family is but the first step from the narrow bounds 
of egotism lo the heights of spiritual universality in man- 
kind. It is to eflect the first humanitarian consecration 
of the individual, — in its quiet seclusion lo foster the 
awak(ming sympathies with society, — to expand and*en- 
nolile jirivale feelings and impulses to the divinity of ab- 
solute reason. The family is an altar, on which the first 
incense to the one all-embracing spirit of humanity is 
hurned. The family is essentially a religious institution, 
its precincts are holy. The family home is the 
heart, where all the pulsations of society and history are 
felt and repeated. To make it the centre and the goal of 
material pursuits only, to consider it as a safe for the in- 
surance of physical egotism, or as a cosey nook for draw- 
14 
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ing the nightcap over the ear, to make it merely the 
abodllQf (;omfort, j)reclucling all participation in the wel- 
fare;, of others, is again a profanation of the sacred abodes 
of divinity on eartli. 4’* 


JVa//on, State^ Law^ — General Responsibililies in 
^ Society, 

§ 106 . The spiritual nature of man, which is cultivated 
in the* family as morality ^ is enounced in the form of a posi- 
tive assertion by the voice of society as laic. The law is 
nothing extraneous, nothing foreign to man ; it is nothing 
more than the^ univoisal reason slumbiering in every indi- 
vidual mind, which manifests itself in the collective evi- 
dences of the Spiritual throui^h its separate impersona- 
tions. The incoiporated authority of the law, the stale, 
is nothing else than society organizing itself ; it is not a 
machine, of wliich the individuals are the material, 'rhe 
assertion has frerpjeiuly been made, and is daily repeated 
byt the wiseacres of this country, that \he form of gov- 
ernment is a matter of indiliercnce, provided men live in 
perfect conformity to law.” As if the law were nothing 
more than an outward rule, according to which men are to 
shape themselves ! The beau-ideal of a government 
woifld then be found, if a stale had been devised in whiclj 
every thing was perfectly mouhled according to certain 
presumed divine criteria. The fortns there would be of 
external derivation, society standing as the brute mass, to 
be circumscribed and defined by them. But this ‘‘ brnie 
mass” is the bearer of universal spiritual life, — th'^ 
‘^material” lives and reasons, — this society thiidvs and 
acts spontaneously and develops itself, — in a word, ex- 
ist^ as a ‘^ juritual organism f It is irdiercnlly, necessarily, 
a unity, not only for physical, but especially for mental 
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cooperation, — not because the lawgiver has by main force 
riveted the individuals together and bound thern the 
same command ; nor even, as the theory of Rousseau 
has it, because the individuals accidentally consented so to 
constitute themselves, but because society is but one eter- 
nal spiritual life. The law, therefore, is the expressed 
consciousness of society, — the act of intelligenco^ in 
which society takes cognizance of its immanenf'universal 
reason, — the act of volition, by which it establishes the 
validity of the unfolded 8[)iritnal as jtararnount to particu- 
lar impulses and opinions and desires. In the law so- 
ciety writes its own thoughts, reads its spirituality, brings 
it to the consciousiH^ss of its constituent individuals, and 
proceeds to regiftcrate itself, — to think itself anew. 
^i'he form is by no means adventitious ; it is essential. 
JVlattcver is oru^anic^ — lives^ — can have hut one form ; 
the form is the thin<r^ and born from the essence^ not added 
t'} it. And that society lives and is organic will not be 
disputed, 1 hope. Society is progressive, — a progres- 
sion towards itself.^ towards the Spiritual, of which it is 
the representative. — I have slated and shown that U is 
the destiny of the individual to identify his private reason 
and will with universal reason and will ; and, obviously, 
this can take place only if the latter, in liie form of 
Inw, l)e in the consciousness of the individual, and re- 
produce themselves in and from him. The organiza- 
tion of society is, therefore, es.^entially democratic. The 
ohjocts of government are by no means barely to se- 
cure tran(|nilHly , formal justice, stal)ility of aflairs, &c., 
as we are told by the prevalent theories of government ; 
die object of government is to embody the life of sod-- 
f'ty> And how could it embody the life of society in 
proceeding from a few individuals only, or in being su- 
perinduced from without, — iti a word, unless it were 
democratic ^ A government, olTcriiig the strongest 
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guaranties for individual security, material prosperity, 
formal justice, &c., if it were not born from society, not 
the representative of the people’s reason and will, would 
nevertheless be an abomination ; for it would be a strong- 
hold for the imprisonment of divinity in man. Govern- 
ment is not a means for any extraneous purpose at all ; it 
is its own object and purpose, because it is a concrete 
form, in which the Spiritual exists. Whatever is life 
cannot be construed according to a table of means and 
ends. Of course, government, such as it ought to be, 
democratic government^ will likewise fulfil all these pur- 
poses, and be the most powerful warrant of the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of the individuals, — a thing 
quite easily * proven. We have a number of irreflective 
pedants in this country who bode dowmfidl and destruc- 
tion to our republic, because Greece and Koine have 
vanished before us.” There is no greater illusion in the 
world than the inference of an identity of things from an 
identity of names. Was Greece a re[)ublic, wlicn it 
branded all those not born within the confines of Hellas 
as ♦barbarians ? And was Rome free, when it shouted, 

Long life to the Republic ! ” only after having put its 
foot on the neck of another slave ? Or was France a 
democracy, at a moment when revenge and blood had 
drowned all consciousness ? But there is annually a day 
with us, when the heart begins to thrill and the counte- 
nance to brighten for a life to come, at the solemn 
enouncement of the simple w'ords, “All men arc born 
free and equal,” which, I am assured, will soon be per- 
fectly a truth. 

But what are the guaranties of a democratic govern- 
ment } Whoever knows why he is a republican will dis- 
dain every other answer but this : the eternal reason, the 
Spiritijul in man, which lives its life in that government. 
There is .lotbing higher than the Spiritual ; you cannot 
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prop it, you can offer no other earnest of its prevalence, 
than its own infinite power, than the energy of its o\^ life. 
Nothing material, no “ balance of interests,” nothing be- 
yond this spiritual life, can give “bail” for the Spiritual. 
And to what do you trust, who come with a theory, that 
the will of the individual must be extinguished, and a set 
of external laws substituted for that will ? Must not your 
laws he adopted by society ? And ere they become ef- 
fective, must they not agree with the will, and therefore 
proceed from the consciousness and be sanctioned by 
the reason of society ? Have your laws, therefore, any 
other strength, and can they afford any other security, but 
that of reason^ of the Spiritual in man ? Is the confi- 
dence in the prevalence of your laws, then, based upon 
any thing else than the faith in the power of reason in man ? 
All governments^ hou'cver despotic in appearance^ are in 
recditif democratic- Kven the despot is the creature of 
the peojde’s will. If the slaves of a despot collectively 
will to he free, has the despot any superhuman power 
to restrain them in their fetters ? "Idie only difference be- 
tween denvtcratic and other forms of govomment is^ that 
in the former the will of the people is a conscious and ra- 
tional wilf in the latter unconscious and unreasonable ; 
that in the former thought and action are based upon con- 
riction^ in the latter upon illusion (to which belong irre- 
ne(‘(ivo, “canine” loyalty, slavish terror, &ic.) brought 
about by hypocrisy and craft and a systematic animali na- 
tion of man ; that in the former society dwells in the light 
of iUiy^ while in the latter it gropes in on artificial night ; 

rilAT THE FORMER IS A TRUTH, THE LATTER A LIE. 

it is a truism, to say that the universal tendency of so- 
< icty is towards democracy. 

I have said, that government, like every organic bearer 
of spiritual life, cannot be valued and defined by outward 
purposes. An instance of this is the ordinary assertion, 
14 ^ 
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‘‘ Democracy is unfavorable to the culture of the arts and 
sciences.’’ No matter as to the falsehood of this ; first 
let us see what are the arts and sciences. Nothing else 
than the flower of the life of society, the expression of 
healifiy social vigor, of the energetic realization of the 
^Spiritual in society. The arts and sciences are of no 
other value than this. Science must be a beam of intel- 
ligence from the eye of the social organism, art the flush 
of beauty on its cheek. Both must be at the same time 
the fruit and the germ of the whole organization ; il‘ tliey 
are not this, they are utterly worthless. The only thing 
we can do for the promotion of art and science among us 
is, to foster the life of society. Cultivate the plant, and 
its blossoms will greet the eye. It is a despicable, nar- 
row view, to consifler mankind as a set of craiisrnen, 
destined to daub so many yards of canvas, to write so 
many books, to strike oft' so many epics, to fulfil so many 
commandments, whose connection with the purposes of 
human nature is nowise discoverable, to body forth so 
many foreign, exirann^m laws. There is no purpose for 
man beyond himself, i. e. his true spiritual life. As to 
the treasures of art, which in Europe accumulate in the 
halls of the rich, unseen by the eye of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of society, they are jnst as important to niankind 
as the supposed treasures of gold at the earth’s centre. 
— But to return. 

The individual man, in obeying the universal will, sim- 
ply obeys liis own true will ; he docs not sucemnh to an 
external antagonist. lie only meets in reality what was 
ideally preligi^red in himself. His own true being already 
demanded for him and in his name what is exacted from 
him by the law. His rights, therefore, perfectly coincide 
with his duties, his true wishes with his obligations, his 
subjectivity with his objectivity, — he is free. The whole 
nature of man is freedom. It is superfluous to incniion, 
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that lawlessness, the indulgence of momentary caprice, is 
not freedom, but slavery^ — because it is the subservience 
of the real nature of man, his reason^ to his self-estrange- 
ment, his particularities and passions. There is, in a 
word, slavery only where there is subordination of*^ mind 
to matter, ^ 

The inevitable and natural consequences of a govern- 
ment which is not the incorporation of the nation’s will, 
and whose laws are not its expressed consciousness and 
reason, — of a government, therefore, which does not 
keep pace with the development of society, — are sudden, 
violent, and calamitous revolutions. Man is the eternally 
active spirit ; his nature is reason, and therefore devel- 
opment. So long as society lives, it will be impossible 
to hem it in by everlasting forms, however perfect they 
seem. 

It has been often enough insisted upon now, that, where- 
ever there is mind, there can be question no longer of 
subservience of any kind. 1 repeat, whatever is mind 
is absolutely egotistical. The perj^n is not a tool of the 
family or the state ; he subordinates himself to both, be- 
cause in so doing he fulfils his own being, — because,. in 
losing his particular self in society, he recovers his true 
self. The whole, society, is not something antagonistic 
to the individual, by which the latter is to be crushed ; the 
individual attains to his full pride and happiness through 
society. .Tust as much, then, as the end of the individual 
is the welfare of organized society, of the slate, the 
end of the latter is the welfare of the individual. The 
state is consequently bound to provide for the intellectual 
and physical subsistence of the individuals. I could have 
saved myself this verbiage by simply repeating the axiom, 
that the purpose of all social organization is the identi- 
fication of the individuals, so that the same blood circu- 
lates in all, because the same life animates them all. — 
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The practical means — the legal foreclosure of encroach- 
ing wealth in the hands of individuals, the measures to be 
taken for preventing the separation of labor from its 
products, the establishment of institutions for the relief 
of physical and mental destitution, &c. — do not belong 
here. 

A purposed opposition of the will of an individual to 
the universal will expressed in law constitutes crime. 
The active assertion of the supremacy of the law in such 
a case is punishment . Its object is obviously no other 
than to break this individual will, and to reduce it to con- 
formity with its own truth, with the universal will, — cor- 
rection therefore, not revenge. In this sense, the recent 
theory, that punishment is (he self-defence of society, 
though true, wlien properly understood, is lial)Ie to mis- 
interpretation. All punishment ought to be educational. 
Only when the hostile will is perfectly identified with the 
criminal’s being, when there is no possibility of correc- 
tion, capital punishment is Justinable.* 

To regard the state, or any jdiase in the organization of 


* I may be in a remark respecting the reeerU system of’ soli- 

tary imprisonment, wliicii to me seems to lie <lin.‘etly at war vvilli the 
object of all piiiiisfiiiK’iit. The iiKlividoal is t«> lie biH>u«fbt bark to a 
conformity willi soeiefy, by pi rfertly esfrari^io" iiim I’nim it ! \ "ii want 

to re-i»istil into Iiirri "ood-w ill to man, to a clieertul inlerconrse w ifli bis 
human kindred, and you make him llie prey of despair ! You mean to 
prepare him again for lieallby life in ftie sorial eommunio/i, and you do 
all in your power to deaden that life ; you dejirivi^ Itim of eyeiy tiling 
tliat can awaken a symjiatby with mankind, <d‘ the means for exjiress- 
ing bis feelings, and for listening to tin? kind response of bis lelbiw'. Is 
not the conve»s< 'f man vviib man the prineipal eoiulition Ibr en- 
nobling, and in flii • ase I’orreetiiig, tbe individual r Wbat tlie eoiise- 
qiienees am we already km»w’ from experi(‘nee, : all ineiital, moral, and 
pbysieal diseji.ses, w-iiieb result from a repression of tbe manifestations 
ol life, — - idioey, insanity, or at least irretrievable despoiidetiey, cjeadly 
reisanflo .py, rna.^urbation, &e. I slaf<‘ ibis on llie authority ot* an ex- 
cellent medir.rd friend, wimse nuirierous observations in ibis spin re nrt’ 
trustworthy. 
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society (and of nature generally), as a mechanical con- 
trivance for certain particular purposes, to make it there- 
fore a thing dependent upon man’s makings a mere ques- 
tion of expediency^ is an atrocity. Man is as necessarily 
a member of organized society as he lives. The state is 
an incorporation of the Spiritual ; in it the Spiritual real- 
izes its eternal intentions, which indeed present themselves 
to the understanding as finite purposes, and wdiich will, in 
the true state, he ipso facto fulfilled ; but it does not fol- 
low, that the meaning, the sense and validity, of the state 
consist in these purposes. All the socialistic schemes, 
on that account, are materialistic and false, — because they 
are schemes. Again and again it is to be said, the 
forms which bind society can be notliing else than the ex- 
jiression of the life of society, — they must proceed from 
that life ; and this, as is amply clear now, can take place 
only in a democracy. The socialists relapse into the old 
contrast between /orm and material. Whoever attempts 
10 formalize the life of mankind externally^ instead of re- 
moving the artificial obstacles w hich impede the life of so- 
ciety in formalizing itself is — a despot. The more in- 
tclligcmt socialists admit that society is an organism ; But 
on that account,” say they, ‘‘the members are but parts of 
the whole, and therefore entirely subordinate to it. The 
absolute power is society ; therefore all individuality (ex- 
pressed in property, &c.) disappears. The person, the 
family, &:c., have no validity against the state.” True, 
not against the state, nor without it, but in and with it. 
/h every organism all the inferior stages are preserved 
in their full validiti/^ though ivith absolute reference to 
higher stages. (See § oG.) Thus the person and family 
tre an essential existence in society, though they abso- 
lutely relate to, and derive their higher authority from, 
the Slate. The members of society — persons and fami- 
lies — are not only parts^ they are also the whole. If 
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person and family are ministrative to the maintenance of 
the state, the state is equally ministrative to the mainte- 
nance of the person and family. — Socialism is based upon 
so many absurdities, that it would be vain to attempt a 
complete refutation of them ; one or two only I will en- 
deavour to point out. 'rhe person, as every socialist will 
admit, is at first, an egotist of physical de- 
sire. He is to rcnolince this egotism in favor of so- 
ciety. Now over this immense chasm from physical in- 
dividuality to mental universality the socialist wishes to 
bound at one leap. There is to he no cultivation of the 
feelings in the quiet home of the family, no development 
of fraternal and filial aficction, no attachment to country ; 
one sallo mortale is to carry the individual from egotistical 
institict to the abstraction of universality and reason. 
There is to be an all-embracing brotherhood in abstract 
reflection, but the natural feelings the immediate rnility 
of the relations of brother and sister are to be annulled ! 
There is to be absolute love of humanity, but the (Uornal 
love which man hears to tnan is to become the mockery 
of — a moment’s duration ! The fire is to burn, but — the 
hearth is to be destroyed ! In short, there are every- 
where ends without means. I trust that the statement 
of liiis is its own refutation. 

Soeialisin is a lie in the face of nature and history ; 
but it is eventuallv harmless, and will die from the disease 
of its birth. There is this truth, however, in the aj>pear- 
ance of socialism, that society is to he indeed a coniniu- 
nity, and that all arc responsible for the sustenance ol 
each one. Moreover, there are numerous artificial ob- 
stacles to the free evolution of society, which are to be 
removed ; but not by removing also the means^ or rallier 
8tage^\ of that evolution. I, for one, despise the man 
who thinks life with all its wealth and ease and enjoyment 
worth the having, after you have robbed him of the jiroucl 
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consciousness of being the guide of his own bark and the 
creator of his own fortune, — of the infinitude and eter- 
nity of love, — of the sacred affections of brotherly and 
sisterly, of parental and filial attachment, — of patriotism, 

. — in short, of every thing that sheds its first hallowing 
light over the private feelings of the heart. 


JMankind. — Histoi'y. 

§ 1 07. The comprehensive mental realization of the 
universal kSpiritual is mankind^ and its history, to which 
slates anil nations are again related as individuals. The 
one principle, that the tSpiriiual is infinite, eternal, inten- 
sive activity, has led us to the inevitable consequence, 
that it exposes itself without rest or limit on a multitude 
of stages, and therefore under a variety of forms. We 
tiius meet with the one divine idea in a host of nations, 
and in a countless succession of epochs. It is present, 
and ’present as //rind, in each and all of them, engaged in 
the work of its seIf-])roduction and its self-recognition: 
fur it is eternal activity. And here again, in tlie immense 
organism of historical mankind, we find the verification of 
the law, — that llie ^Spiritual preserves all the phases of its 
existence, from the lowest to the higiiest, during every 
period of its evolution. The k^piritual is, as it were, its 
own biography, headed by its full portrait in the panorama 
ol nations. The epochs, tiiat are past in the life of one 
ntttimi, are present in that of another. The aspects suc- 
ceeding each other in time spread themselves out before 
the eyo in the extension of space, 'idle historical ca- 
dences, which strike the car of the thinker as the melody 
ol the Spiritual, are simultaneously heard by liim as recol- 
leciively present in concertant harmony. 

The source of all dependency In life is necessary co- 
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existence and necessary succession; thus in the life of 
mankind one epoch depends upon another and one na- 
tion upon another. The life of the Spiritual is inevitably 
succession and coexistence, — a revelation in time and 
space ; and yet it is its eternal intention and purpose to 
reproduce itself as an absolute intensive unity. How is 
this reconciled ?#Very simply in this, that the Spiritual 
is a unital activity^ and therefore essentially a rcvelalion^ 
— an unceasing reproduction of itself. The absolute 
endeavour of the Spiritual to evolve itself as an inten- 
sive but universal unity appears, then, externally in the 
progress of its life as the free play of these dependencies. 
Free reciprocation of man with nature and with all man- 
kind is therefore the law of our spiritual vitality. Na- 
tions and slates have for this reason as little right to iso- 
late iheinselves as individual persons. Liberty of mate- 
rial and mental commerce is the true inscription on every 
nation’s flag. It is the duty of nations, as well as of |)er- 
sons, to difFiise the light of mind and freedom. 

It is a very common view, to regard the life of man- 
kind as a web of chance and adventure, — its history as 
an incoherent tale, — the whole as a confusion of efibrts 
and failures, of hopes and disappointments, whose fimil 
boon is despondency, and whose product misery and woo. 
The scene of history is considered as a gloomy ocean, lit 
up by no star but the flitting meteors of ambition and de- 
ceit, enlivened by no breeze but the storm of jjassion, 
strewn therefore witli nothing but wrecks, no c v liope 

being left to the individual mariner, than, regard^ 
general fate, to grasp the first plank that presents r 
Views such as the above admit of no other relutation 
here than tiie simple statement, that the events of history 
are the events of one connected life, — the life of the 
Spiritual. Usually this is not altogether denied (except 
by some materialists) ; a providence is admitted ; but tins 
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providence is regarded as something accruing to the 
world and history, not resident in it» In a word, the 
world and its history are looked upon as a sphere of fini- 
tudes, altogether distinct from the Infinite, which latter 
only deigns to support the former. It is properly un- 
necessary here to rebut this assumption, as I have amply 
proved (in the ‘‘ Grounds and Positions”) that neither the 
Finite nor the Infinite is any thing by itself, but that they 
respectively exist in and through the other ; that the In- 
finite, the iS[)iritual, must^ from its nature, distinguish it- 
self in itself, whence all the material difTerences in time 
and space arise, and that the Finite must resolve itself 
and revert to the absolute Spiritual. But I will dwell a 
moment still upon the paljtable and irremovable contra-,^ 
dictions of this separation of the Infinite from the Finite, 
of |)rovidcncc from history, of the Deity from the Uni- 
verse. If the Finite exist as extraneous, aciu’dental to 
the Infinite, — if the latter be complete and insular in it- 
self, — then the Finite and Infinite are in every respect 
ticn ; the one begins where the other ends. One, iHere- 
fore, is then the absolute limit of the other ; instead of an 
Inlinite and Finite, you have consequently two Jlnitudcs ; 
and on the other hand, taking it for granted, that the Fi- 
nite is any thing but what it is in the Infinite, that it has 
any existence, how<*ver chaotic and lawless, but that in 
virtue of the Infinite, — but that belonging to and being 
the Infinite, — that it exists otherwise than as the Infinite, 
you two existences in themselves, you make the 

I' ’finite, you have two infinihides ! ! \ou therefore 
b. , lot one absolute principle, but /ico, — not one Deity, 
blit two Deities, — you have absolute war, irreconcilable 
contrailiction ; the only unital Absolute you have is an 
absolute — absurdity. 

It is evident from this, that the Deity is not a person- 
age who now and then stretches his hand towards the car 
16 
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of history, and shifts it in another direction ; nor an arti- 
san, who amuses himself by carving a curious toy, which 
we afterwards call nature, and whose droll gyrations we 
term history ; nor a quaint alchemist, who occasionally 
walks into his rusty laboratory, the Universe, and mum- 
bles a formula, and conjures up a bubble ; nor a despot, 
who condescends to say, “ Car tel est notre plaisir” ; — 
the life, the being, the essence, the existence of the eter- 
nal Spiritual is its activity. No act, which is not essential 
to the Spiritual, — which the Sj)iritual is not. And you 
can conceive no existence which is not in the Spiritual, 
which is not a phase of its universal vitality. 

History is therefore the life of the absolute Spiritual^ 
pxnd its events are the manifestations in which the Spirit- 
ual comes to the knoicledi^e^ the identification^ the absolute 
possession of itself in its eternal self-evolution or origina- 
tion. And all those who deny this — who assert that 
nature or history has any other existence, and that their 
minutest events have any other reality, than that of the 
Spiritual — deny the Spiritual itself, and are guilty of 
atheism and blasphemy, however pious their mien, and 
however religious their garb. 

From this the guiding principles in history readily flow. 
All life is a progress ; the absolute life in history, then, is 
absolute progress. All life is a change of form, an origi- 
nation and evanescence of phases, in which, nevertheless, 
there is an ideal constant ; the Spiritual therefore bodies 
itself forth in varying phases, and destroys them again; — 
but it, the Spiritual, remains, and in it the phase, not 
merely as a ixiict adumbration, but as an ideality, with 
which the Spiritual, as it were, enriches itself. All liaJ 
phases of life are prefigured in the origin, and every suc- 
ceeding phase is iriifficdialely contained in and produced 
by the preceding one ; — so in universal life. 

It is not rny object, and it is altogether above iny 
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ability, to furnish even a faint sketch of the progress of 
history in accordance with the foregoing principles. I 
shall attempt only to make a few general suggestions. — 
The evolutions of the Spiritual in history are in every 
respect those of the mind. The first immediate union of 
tlie mind with its natural organism presents itself in history 
as an immediate union of man with nature, where the 
Spiritual is yet, so to speak, the flower of nature ; as such 
\vc behold it on its acme (T point out only the heights in 
each epoch) in Greece. Mental life was there as yet 
sensual, — the poweiij of life were objects of direct per- 
ception, the serene gods dwelling on Olympus. The 
Highest, the object of all aspiration, the fulfilment of all 
truth, was immediately present to the Grecians in thdft 
form of the Beautiful, in the forms of classic art, which 
represented the perfect identity of the J)ivine with natural 
being, — the beau-ideal of the human form. The Grecian 
knew no despondency, no longing, no sentimentality, no 
opposition between the Individual and [Iniversal ^ the 
same life lived in all. Hence, since the Grecian epoch, 
wo nowhere meet witli individualities so well balanced on 
their own centre of gravity, so perfect (perfect as they 
could he in tliat inferior phase), so full of equable enjoy- 
ment and happiness. But the depths of the Infinite, of 
the Spiritual, were not there in actuality ; they only hov- 
ered over them, in their dark bodiiigs, as the sinister form 
of fate, which became the ruling power of their tragedies. 
These depths mastered their consciousness in philosophy, 
tmd reduced the Olympic divinities to a shadow. The 
destiny was consummated ; the Grecians struggled, but 
they perished, and the beauty of (jrecian life with them. 
Rome is nothing but the epoch of transition, — the ferment 
of the elements that had been scattered by the fall of 
Olympus. Beautiful, classic individuality is no longer the 
principle; the Grecian gods in Rome are only recollec- 
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tions and formulae. The vitality of Rome is an abstrac- 
tion, — national power^ in which all individualities are lost. 
Christianity appeared, and the internal life of the Spirit- 
ual, the “ Beyond ” of immediate nature, became the soul 
of life. Happiness beennne an aspiration, enjoyment a 
longing, the delight of existence an infinite grief; for the 
truth of nature was beyond nature, not its present being. 
True existence became a mortification, unwearied asceti- 
cism. Nature was a stranger to divinity, — nothing but a 
fabric^ ministering to the base wants of man.* For the 
Grecians nature (and all existences) had been an un- 
conscious growth^ — for the Christian it was a structure 
designed by consciousness for particular purposes ; the 
bruth is, of course, the unity of both views, — a self-organi- 
zation depending upon the laws of mind and conscious- 
ness. Christianity evolved the whole significance of life; 
it revealed the immeasurable expanse of feeling, the 
boundless exaltation of thought, the infinite power of 
lov^j the eternal craving of spiritual redemption, — all the 
potentialities of the heart and mind ; but it detaclied them 
from nature and life, — it cast them like shadows in the 
distance. It separated the activity from its reward, the 
struggle from its peace (which, from the nature of the 
Spiritual, is but in the struggle), the labor from the prod- 
uct. History presents nothing nobler, nothing greater, 
nothing truer^ than Christianity. h\ the Christian epoch, 
classic art^ the actual presence of divinity in nature^ be- 
came romantic art^ the painful longing for divinity- 
Grecian b«.nnty was there, but with the expression of 
inadequacy to us internal consciousness, with the of 


spoak Oiity of llirit vyhirh lirs in tlic finHlaiiM'ntal idra nftlio 
in every <!pocl» lire f )llo\ving one pn-pares ilsrlf, so that InTO we ^nidu- 
aily find alsf) the n-oo^ifnifion of nafiire. But Chrisliunity, as such, is the 
principle oTj>r,rfrxt secession from material nature. 
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its natural existence, with an infinite cravings on its coun- 
tenance. 

During the epochs when Christianity culminated, — 
during the ftliddle Ages, — the Spiritual was present only 
in and for faith, — not for reason ; and it could not be 
present for this, for reason was 'then nothing more than 
llie understating, to which the Infinite is inaccessible. — 
The Middle Ages were /rcc, — perfect equality reigned 
at tlie beautiful tiine when the church was the state. 
The true being of man lay beyond this life, and there all 
difierences w’ere equalized. The serf, who saw his lord 
kneeling witli him at the same altar and at the same con- 
fessional, who beheld him voluntarily dofiing the knightly 
armor, and humbling himself to the lowest level in thei 
monastery, felt that there was no real distinction. The 
greater the sunering here, the greater the enjoyment 
hereafter. 

I have said, that ('hristianily in the ages of faith was a 
truth, and the sublimest truth, which history oflers ; \say 
so again. Every earnest man is essentially a Christian, — 
this epoch of the mind lives within him. But as an actual 
epoch, the noble days of the Middle Ages, with their 
benevolence, their chivalry, their romance, are gone by^ 
and cannot and will not again be summoned up. The 
Spiritual never retraces its steps. We may try to stem 
the torrent of advance, — it carries us onward. The 
boundless s])iritual rescuirces of (he Middle Ages continue 
in the life of the Spiritual, but this formalizes itself anew. 
The Christian epoch was that of division, wc have seen ; 
creation and the Creator, the Spiritual and the Material, 
fiiith and the understanding, labor and thonglit, were utterly 
distinct. We see this in the contrast between (he classes 
doomed to toil and those devoting themselves to silent 
contemplation and religious thoiighl in perfect seclusion 
from the world. That in our times the reconciliation is 
15 * 
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preparing, if not effecting itself, cannot be doubted. 
Science and life, thought and action, are no longer distant 
from each other. The man of learning is not a recluse 
now, nor the man of labor a mere machine. — May in our 
times the infinite meaning of Christianity infuse itself into 
actuality, and verify and exhibit all its powers in life, 
revoking the serene individualities of Greccofvith all their 
ancient classic perfection, but with superior, because sig- 
nijicant^ beauty! May the coming age bring us a mental^ 
humanitarian endannonism, and a nniversnl liberty rival- 
ling the scnsnal^ national ondannonism of the (irecians 
with their limiied freedom ! The epoch of Oriental life, 
with its vague pantheism, hoars the same relation to the 
I! Grecian epoch as Cliristianity to the era w'hich is begin- 
ning to dawn upon us. Hence the affinity of symbolic 
art in the East to art in the Middle Ages, and the roman- 
tic elements in Oriental poetry, which have recently been 
so much explored by the (lermati poets of the romantic 
schpol. — Protestantism is to Catholicity what Rome was 
to Greece. * 

.Just as the jiecnliar self-conscion'=iness of the Ppiritual, 
at each of its epochs, pronounces itself in art, religion, 
and government, so it is transfigured in ]diilosophy arid 
science. These are but reflexes of the inner life, the 
religion, of the times, and therefore also present the 
rational devcloj)mcnt of the mind. 1 cannot refrain from 
adverting here to a very onlrageous assertion of certain 
“ philosophes,” according (o which the faith of former 
ages, wdth its forms and imaginings, was the artfiil d(n'ice 
of a few impostors! — The universal consciousness of 
mankind never w^as a lie ! Impositions have no doubt heen 
practised; hut they never determined the belief ofmatikind. 
Even at the jirescnt moment, the minds of tlie religious 
world are not held captive by an imposture. I'hcy 
■bound by the greatest, the holiest reality they can possess. 
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by the infinitude of their being and destiny. Nor were 
mankind cheated by an illusion. The saints and martyrs 
did not live and die for an illusory shadow; they died for 
the divinity within them. “ L’hornme dupe” is a fit sub- 
ject for comedy and derision ; but ‘M’humanite dupe” has 
never existed. 

An analogous assertion, which is not a jot the better, 
is, that all truths and mental boons were at times acciden- 
tally and externally communicated to mankind by a few 
chosen individuals, without the fortunate accident of 
whose appearance marikind would have continued to 
grovel in mist and misery. Certainly the spiritual sun of 
the world, at the break of each new historical day, gilds 
lofty eminences sooner than low valleys, — but only be-^ 
cause it is on the point of rising above the general horizon; 
certainly the consciousness of every higher life will awaken 
first in genial minds, but precisely because this life has al- 
ready filled the bosom of all. Such genial men — and poets 
especially are to be numbered among them — are but the 
foci in which the scattered rays of spiritual consciousness 
in mankind concentrate themselves, and arc radiated forth 
again with increased brilliancy. — The spiritual life of 
mankind is not the mere aggregate of the mental ac(|uire- 
rnents of individuals, just as the work of history is not the 
mere sum of individual deeds. To maintain this would 
he the same as to maintain that a given quantity of lines 
and colors thrown together at random form a distinct 
painting. The Spiritual achieves its revelation in and by 
means of individuals ; its great designs infuse themselves 
into the private purposes, its infinite aspirations into the 
passions, of men ; but, as some one has well said, the eler- 
tial reason of the Spiritual is (ho warp of history, of which 
the particular acts and thoughts and passions ot so-called 
historical persons are but the woof. 
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CONSKQUENCES. 

Nature is a revelation of the mind, and the mind the 
revelation of nature. 

The essence of both is an infinite activity; — nature an 
infinitely extensive^ and the mind an \n?n\\ie\^ intensive ac- 
tivity. The only absolute repose is the freedom of this 
activity. No quietism, — no quietistic happiness. The 
greatest of all miseries is stagnation » 

Truth is the whole unital activity of the Spiritual in its 
evolution. 

' Beauty is the adequate incorporation of the Spiritual 
in material, external forms. Rut tliis is vague ; the 
Spiritual is present on various stages, which, however, 
all contain the whole Spiritual, cither as a form embody- 
ing the entire development of the Spiritual, or as an ideal- 
ity, an aspiration towards it. T therefore call hcautifvl 
either the representation of the highest, completest spirit- 
uality, — in the human form^ (classic beauty), — or the 
representation of other objects of nature so that they 
exhibit an absolute reference to the highest spirituality, 
foreshadow it. In other words : the Beautiful exhibits 
either the full existence of the Spiritual, or an existence 
as absolutely in the Spiritual; it either expresses absolute 
humanity, or symbolizes it. But the essence of man can- 
not be expressed in an individual form ; for this it would 
be necessary to embody the whole spiritual activity there, 
which is impossible. We arc thtis led to the Significant 
in art, — to romantic and historical beauty. Still, in all 
cases, the whole s])iritual life of the I Jiiiverse figures itsell 
in the concrete, particular form of the Beautiful. — 
the exhibition may he for either of the two senses of 
individuality in man, or directly for the mind. We thus 
have plastic art and paintings music and poetry. In so 
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far as in general there can be question of dignity in the 
sphere of free art, the succession will be the following: 
music expresses the aspiration after distinct form, which 
is actually exhibited in scul|)ture, &c., and painting ; and 
plastic art and painting express the aspiration signifi- 
cance^ which is exhibited in poetry. 

The Good \s the active realization of the Spiritual in 
nature, or the realization of nature’s true purposes. Evil 
is simply disease, and, according to the definition of dis- 
ease given, a stagnation of the mind on an inferior stage. 
Kvil is the engagement of the individual in his private 
designs and passions, without their subordination to his 
general, rational nature, — or is isolation in egotistical 
being, without fusion with humanitarian and historical uni- 
versality. • 

Truths beauty^ and good^ united in an individual beings 
we call its destiny^ — here in particular man^s destiny^ 
which is to guide his life and embraces his rights and 
duties. The destiny of a being is nothing more than the 
principle in virtue of whicfi it exists, its inner nature. All 
essential finiiudes (to which also animals belong) have 
their nature in necessity; man in freedom. The essence, 
the nature, of man is reason, and his proper destiny there- 
fore is, to make his whole existence reasonable. No 
being can be destined for any thing which is not founded 
upon its nature ; no being can be directed in its life by a 
mere external attraction. When there appears to be such 
an attraction, as, for instance, when animals are irresistibly 
drawn to an external object, the truth is, that they are 
complementary, and had in them an ideality which was 
*^ot realized, — that they were urged by a craving, im- 
pelled^ as language appropriately expresses it, by instinct, 

driven therefore, not drawn. Now, since the whole 
oature of man (in so far as he is 7min) is reason^ which pre- 
supposes consciousness, man can have no destiny which is 
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not purely dictated by his reason. Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that man could be otherwise determined, that an 
extrinsic communication of truth for the guidance of his 
life could be made to him, which militated against or was 
incomprehensible by his reason, and therefore demanded 
a perfect disavowal of the mere results of his own reason- 
ing. The communication would be after all a communi- 
cation to /u'm, to reasonable mon^ such as suited h\s 
receptivity. T'he communication is therelgre impossible, 
except in so far as the threads of attachment for the truth 
communicated are already within him, — as the conunnni- 
cated truth is already ideally contained in his bein^^ 
which is reason^ — as the troth is in consequence perfectly 
reasonable^ and hence perfectly comprehensible, — All 
adoption of truth is obviously a reeop^nition of truth ; 
otherwise it is no longer an adoption of truth. Ihit 
what is recognition of truth ? Kvidently an identification 
with the mind,^ with reason. When I recognize any thing 
as truth,, I find that it perfectly agrees with the laws of my 
mind, or with the mind itself. Nothing, then, can be 
communicated to the mind, which was not previously in 
the mind; no being can appropriate to itself,, or have 
imparted to it, more than itself. All apparent external 
revelation is but an internal self-recognition ; all communi- 
cations are but evolutions of ibe mind. 

Under another point of view tbe same presents itself as 
strikingly. Heveral pretended truths, but which contra- 
dict each other, are held forth to me. Roth come with 
the strength of assertion, and insist upon their implicit 
adoption. Now, as they are contradictory, I must rejh’ct 
the one and adopt the other. It is perhaps a question ol 
life and death, — my salvation depends upon it. '11^^ 
choice, then, cannot he arbitrary ; it must he made with 
reference to me, — to rny true being, reason ; it must he a 
reasonable choice. The reason within me, then, is the 
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judge of the assertion, — the summa instantia of all com- 
munications, — and the agreement with it is the criterion. 
But agreement in the spiritual sense cannot be any thing 
else than identity ; what reason pronounces as truth is 
consequently nothing else than — reason itself. 

The verification of truths by external miraculous phe- 
nomena is a logical circle, and makes mailer a criterion 
for mind^ subordinates the easence to the phenomenon. 
The mind, reason, the Spiritual, is the Highest, and is 
absolutely incapable of deriving strength from another 
authority. For the authority must be superior to the 
thing authorized, must it not? Now it has been amply 
proved, that the Spiritual — mind, reason — is the reality 
of every thing, outward existence being only the appear^ 
mice. Now a spiritualily is to derive its force and au- 
thority from n phenomenalily ! — the reality is subordinated 
to appearance! — But I have said that this alleged verifi- 
cation is a logical circle. For ^ firsts you substantiate the 

Spiritual by a phenomenon. But the phenomena are 
again several and contradictory ; you must consequently 
distinguish tlie real from the false one. This you can do 
only by reasoning upon them ; you then conversely sub- 
stantiate the phenomenon by reason^ by the Spiritual , — 
The greatest contradiction in this appears, when the phe- 
nomenon is to jirove something which is directly at war 
with reason. I see the phenomenon ; from this I am to 
infer — and no one can perform an operation of the mind, 
no one can infer^ without using reason to the best of his 
pow-r — that such and such is true. I am consequently 
to reason upon the plienomenon, in order to be convinced 
; but the whole force^ the whole bearings of the phe- 
nomenon IS, to annul the validity of reason. This is, 
very plainly, like destroying an instrument for the pui^pose 
of })erforniing a work which can be done only by means 
ol that instrument, — or like assassinating an individual for 
die purpose of saving his life ! 
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Moreover, a phenomenon which, is not perfectly rea- 
sonably is impossible. Where is the agency producing 
such a plieiionienon ? Is it the Material ? The Material 
is impotent ; it is nothing, but in v irtue of the Spiritual. 
The Spiritual then ? But the Spiritual can produce 
nothing but itself, and, since it is essentially and thoroughly 
reason, nothing but reason. Nothing is reason, which you 
cannot think. And can you think, e. g., a non-gravitating 
gravity.^ or an essentially active reason, which acts un- 
reasonably, to prove itself to be eternal reason ? 1 

cannot, any more than I can a quadrangular triangle. 

In face of the truly thinking reader, 1 could have saved 
myself all these trite disquisitions by one ([uestiou : since 
the phenomenon has an extrinsic, symbolical imi)oi‘t and 
meaning, What ca)i form tlie principle of attachment be- 
tween the meaning and the symbol ^ 
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OF 1'1\S MOST IMI'OHTAjNT DKVKLOPMENTS 
AM<)N(; THE GEIEMANS. 


The views constitiiling the mental life of any individ- 
ual are in all eases to a greater or less degree a reflex 
of the sj^ritual tendencies of hU age and sphere; his 
thonghis are a reproduction, more or less perfect and 
thorough, of the intellectual labors with which others be- 
fore him had tasked themselves. Thus the few general 
outlines given in our First Part, although they are not a 
irrodvcl of ( lermau philosoiihy, presuppose the philosophy 
of Schelling and Hegel as their procedeht ; the reflections 
which they delineate have in many instances been called 
forth hy its study, and refer to it as to theircomplement. — 
Iflan in general corresponds with his true vocation only in 
so far its he reiterates withiir his individuality the devel- 
opment of his race, and strives to place himself on the 
Imights^of his century. The intelligent, sincere, thinking 
"lan is tridy the deputy of his age, inspired hy its revela- 
tions and warmed hy its emotions. His endeavour, there- 
fore, will he, not in unreserved condemnation ft oppose 
"s tendencies, hut to understand, to interpret, to appre- 
16 
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|ciate, and, if possible, to stabilitate ih^pi. Prompted by^ 
l^e beJ|ef, that every true, general, and lasting aspira- 
^jjpbn of man is the dawning consciousness of a high and 
infinite llestiny, he will observe the struggles around him, 
seek the magnetic' pole by whose attraclion their uncer- 
tain oscillatory movements are actuated, and endeavour to 
hear an articulate voice even in the storms of faction and 
dissidence. There is an intimate ideal connection be- 
tween the philosophical agitations in Germany, and [\ni 
universal, energetic social progress of llie present, — and 
both arc vehemently decried. What is the spirit whose 
manifestations we behold in present phenomena and 
Bvents ? — The exponent of our age, which perhaps con- 
tains the full potentiality of life, is the recognition of iin- 
inanent divine energy in every vital form and fUvelopm<.nL 
The organizations of nature and society, such as they 
heretofore actually existed, and as they were reflectively 
idealized in science, religion, |)olitics,. and philosophy, 
formed an apparently irreconcilable antithesis, — the du- 
alism of Mind and Matter^ of Force and Inertia^ of the 
Deity and the Universe. We see that antithesis e\hil>it- 
ed^ its cc^slituent priniSiiples incor))orale(l, in two great 
and distinct bodies, into which inaidxind were divided , 
the one the impersonation of pure intelUgcnee and iheie- 
fore the oracle of the law, the other the representative ol 
brute obedient matUr : rulers (intellectual and [)hysica)) 
^and their subjects. Our age reconciles this antithesis ; it 
seeks to spiritualize the Material, and realize the Spirit' 
ual. On purely pliilosophieal grounds, we find llial tlit) 
^Iprms ‘‘spirit” and “material body,” in the sense of 
substances radically isolated^ wliicdi in former tiii^s olien 
ruled the entire domain of science, have gradually be- 
comqpynonymous with “spectre” and “corpse.” — 
watchword of oiilT' times is life; and wherever thi'^ 
r6und, whether in the grand organizations of the Universe, 
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in the itiinor Qypgani|ms of nature, it gazes upon man 
with eyes radiant with significance, and sp#aks to^)ini tl|| 
language of eternal truth. The divinity of power is ^ 
present songlit, not in the providential delegatiorf' of the 
king, hut in the intellectual being of man. No legislator, 
directly authorized fro i|i on high, now meets wfth a r^ady 
acknowledgment of his absolute sway ; we no longer listen 
to the word of command from without, but to the voice 
of the Deity within. Vox poptili^ vox Dei, 

'.riic same spirit may be discovered in the removal of 
the harriers between science and practical life. The lime 
is nearly gone by, when the solitary student grew wan in 
the barren seclusion of his chamber, whilst the cheeK 
of the brutalized laborer was tanned by the rays of a sun 
wliich scor'ohed without enlightening him. Life is on thfe 
eve of liccoming, in a slight degree at least, the reality 
of tliought, — the Actual to exhibit itself as an embodied 
idea. Science ceases to, b© the paraphrase of bodiless 
fancies, ajinl to waste its energies; in deciphering corrupt 
translations of the great original which environs us in the 
guise of living nature. The science of nature is the 
science of our era. It is needless here to jloint out a 
verifieation of this, whi(di is the object of daify observa- 
tion for every one of us ; who lias not fell conscious of it, 
while enjoying the ‘^annihilation of space and time,” 
when he was transported with a rapidity next to that of 
sound Oil one of our American railroads, his eye at the 
same time directed to the. wires of the electro-magnetic^ 
te!egraj)h, which at that moment perchance winged a 
thought onward literally with the swiftness of the hghtningjj^ 
dash.^^ Ay, the peace between the Ideal and Deal is 
being concluded ; the shifting phenomena of the material 
tvorld reveal to our earnest gaze, with e.ver-increasi|g dis- 
tinctness, not the energy only, hnl the of ah ahifilute 
intelligence. 
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^In Uie social sphere, #e s^e^that^ the promise of a 
H^ld beyond,*in which tHte discrepancies of temporal ex- 
pfence are to vanish^ in which the poet’s cravings are to 
^oe satined, it ever be the cheer fitj hope of 

the earnest man, of the man of religions joy, can no 
longer appease the demand ^i)0^^qnell the struggle for 
present enjoyment. The assurance, that the discords of 
this vvorld are to be silent in a belter one, is not ao 
cepted as an indenuiification and a retrieve ; these dis- 
cords are to become accord hero, — to resolve themselves 
nov) into harmony. A Sunday of nninterrupted, stagnant 
inactlilty cannot compensate for the brutal, unmitigated 
l^ils of the preceding week ; the descent of heaven upon 
earth, the consecratioii of every day of labor as a legit- 
j^ate Sunday, is the great expectancy of oni;, generation. 
These hopes, as, conceived b/the mass, will not he ful- 
filled ; but they arc the materialistic expression of exist- 
ing tendencies, which, after .aU| point to a truth. 

Man, it has ever bffeii flsserled, is an image of the 
Deity. We have seeh^in the First Part, that not only in 
nature absolute rest is nowhere to be met with, that mo- 


tion is fouj^ every wheref but that likewise the essence of 
the" Deity Is not aijsolutc quietude, but to bo conceived 
^ an infinite eje^Uvo energy, wdiich constitutes at once 
divine being andil^tjijfic bliss. Sirnilaijy the happiness of 
man aw^aits him in ml activity only, inasmuch as activity 
s his nature, liis being. The jirayer of our time, then, is 
for the sanctification of Itfhor ihrottgh the benediction ol 
thought, — for the prismatic hues of actuality under die 
Radiation of that sun whose dazzling light hitherto but 
intermitted a stupefying darkness. 

There was inevitably an irremovable chasm between a 
God ^f eternal roMse and a world of eternal commotion ; 
the j|Boncilialioi^f the one with the other, tliereloro, 
inustneeds remain a mystery. It is easily seen how the 
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application of such a |;i»w tS the nature and energy q| 
^man led to the despair of all healthy and actual enjoyrhe^ 
The relation of man to nature was^ casual and arbitral 
just as that of God td' the Universe >vas cornpl^ely fac- 
titious. Man’s life alternated between a slavish subsei^yi- 
ence to tl)^ material wcjrld around him and a total alfena- 
tion from it. He found himself at one time overwhelmed 
by the weight of antagonist matter, and at anotherVanish- 
ing in his own blank self, — shrouded in the nothingness of 
his being ; whereas it w as his destiny to develop the latter, 
his l)eing, by^ reciprocation with the former, wjth nature, 

— to aw aken his slumbering biculties into life by tact 
with his environinent, in turn infusing into this the vitality 
of liis intellect and stamping it with the impress of thought. 
Nalure was. an obstacle^ not a medium for life. — Tha't 
human existence beheld under such an aspect must end in 
contradiction, in non-existence, is obvious. The world 
before ns, according to very, prevalent views in previous 
ages, had not even the value of a shadow of the world 
above ; and as a necessary consequence, w e see the* other- 
wise noi)lo asceticism of seclusive institutions, in which 
every thing actual was virlunliy annihilaledl Another 
world w as made not merely the complement of this, but 
the donomina^r, as it were, in the fra^|^on of existence ; 

— that denominator being infinite, ihp' abbierator became 
a matter of utter indillercnce, the r^iiltant value being in 
nil cases zero. The socialistic theories of onr days, the 
quasi counterpart of iHe above, Kave inverted the process ; 
they luive cancelled that denominator, reduced it to zero, 
tiuis (‘onferring upon the symbol of temporal life the value 
of inf^tude. It is remarkable how^ nearly the practical 
results yielded in both instances coincide in form ; equal- 
ity in either case, whether society be.jponstructed gn the 
plans of a Pascal or a Fourier. Forfall difference pre- 
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OSes a determinate ? at the two van 

its of this, absolute equality holds its reign, 
lie^jibove touc^S will suffice to sketch the generi 
features in the physiognomical egression of our times ; 
it would 'be the next requisite to show what ari3 the 
emotions there portrayed, the jpHH^tions of tlie^cart there 
recorded, the thoughts and reflections there depicted. In 
other words : a survey of the actnal events of our time 
and pf that immediately preceding it, together with a re- 
he^al of its poetic utterance, would point out to us the 
true ])^arings of the plienomena that characteri7.e it, and 
l^efSwus for an entrance upon the study of some of its 
philoa^ghical enijncialion^|,. It is intended here simj)ly to 
make an inquiry into th6 progress and results,, of some 
^phases in recent (iennan philosophy. TB|^transitioii 
frotn the regions of ideal abstraction to the sphere of life 
and reality, which we have designated as the motto to the 
title-page of out days’ hist(0r^.is there mentally forecast 
or repeated, — preconceived in thought, or sanctioned hy 
subsequent reflection. it, then, that ^vc regard this 
philosophy as the germ or the fruit of the Actual, — -as its 
genius with the prophet!^'' or retrospective gaze : in both 
cases it stands as its intellertual configuration, acepmpa- 
nies it as its correlative, and as ®uch merits all 

our- atleqtion. 



KAYI^’ CIUTI 


OF PURE REASON. 


Thf. prol)lcni of Mankind during all ages has been, to 
coiisuniinatc the marriage hetweemMind and Matt e^ To 
coiinoct Ood with the Univerae, to trace the reporde^ 
energy of the former (as Provifisnee), in the movements, 
the phenc^na, of the latter, is the mysterious endeavour 
of contemplative Itdlgion. Her immediate offspring, 
Muraliliji similarly strives to enforce, so to speak, the 
providential presidency of tlie soul ovep bodily life, to 
convert action into a faithfiil transcript of'thought. Phi- 
losophij, fiiie^ confronts the oi^nized intelligence of 
this world with that world itself, the’ subjective mind with 
the objective matqrial, and searches for the absolute cor- 
rcspojjaleiice of the one with the other. Opiimism thus 
becomes tlic aim of speculative Rcligj^, absolute I’irlue 
that of Morality, tyid ahsulnte cerlahijy^ui of Pluloso- 
phy. The preconceived notion, hdVcver, that*® two 
1 'iiiciples are entirely distinct, and that one of them at 
least is in itself perfect^iade tlt^t^nired interpenetration 
iiiipossiblc. Despair was the upshot, and we sec it ap- 
pcaring, in Religion, as an annihilating depreciation of this 
"'<jrld,|ii Morality as the absence of all merit in human 
actions, and the exclusive importance of grace (unequiv» 
ocally averred by Luther), and in Philosophy as skepti- 
cism. The consciousness of*lhis resell, tlwt absolute 
certainty is Impossible, broke forth in Kant. His chief 
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- merit lies in his courage ; Jate fa^cl the spectre from which 
lUlHosophy had ever recoiled. 

. ' Since a clear view of this relation will determine tt^ 
intelligibility of my future remarl^ 1 shall dwell upon it a 
moment longer. — When the religious optimist sought to 
bring this world of ‘‘contradiction and vvar^’ into con- 
formity with a God all-perfect in being, in action, and 
therefore in creation, — when the moralist conceived his 
state of absolute sanctity, — when the philosopher wished 
td’^tellectually assimilate the objects of the external world, 

■ to make them commensurable with, adetpiale to, his mind, 
andlilBrehy apprehensible hy the latter, when he strove to 
"convert, things into ideas, — what was the procedure they 
adopted ? They regarddS the Ideal — the Deity, the 
Law, the Intellect — as a mere form, a mereltjdpstruction 
to be put upon inert matter ; they made this Ideal the 
baptismal fount, into which they immersed tli(3 Material 
for the purposQ^||f its nobilltation. Nay, more, they first 
denied, annihilated, “ mortified” the material world, then 
substituted an ideal oijf, and now imagined they had spirit- 
ualized the former. But is this in reality more than an 
illusion, more than a mere gloss imparled to the rude 
Material ? Have I resolved tlie contradictions of one 
world, by rncre|j^^asserting that beside or beyond it there 
is a beier one ? 

Again : “ a grace from above sanctifies the individual, 
who in himself is nothing’. J3y first annihilating Jiiui 
then pretending to sanC^ifo^jinvc ^^ally ennobled tiiat in- 
dividual ? 1 have placeK the Idem, Divine, in his stead, 

but not chan;red him ; for that which is naught admits of 
no change ; tiiat which is inca[)able of giving is etjuall/ 
so of receiving. Furthermore : the philosopher shape's 
the external world conformably with his reason, siaini>s it 
with the imj)rcss «)f intelfigencc, subjects brute matter to 
the empire of form. Now what does matter actually 
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receive in this accession |)f (d^m ? The answer is 6b- 
vjoiis : nothing but limits^ — 'limits, at which it ceqses 
at all. But wherever it yet is, is it any thing else than 
matter ? # 

The philosophy of Kant has already been adverted to 
as the grci^t avowal of tljo abo^e contradiction, as the 
consciousness of this malady pf all intelligence. Kant 
was the last of his race, and, like every dying hero rep- 
resenting a generation, he fought the whole bailie of Rea- 
son and Reality anew. Kant closed the accounts oJ^n 
entire period in philosophy, — he literally examined its 
conscience on the eve of its expiration. Allhougl^ do 
not include his philosophy in tb||t series which falls under 
our inunediate consideration, an'orherefore do not intend 
to write itgi/^story, yet, as it forms the stepping-stone to 
recent philosophy, as it is the fermentation where the 
germ of ilie latter takes its origin, 1 shall not content my- 
self with glancing at the results at whi|^Kant arrived, 
hut follow liim in the paths tiiat led him thither. The 
Ciiti((Me of Pure Ikuison,” thou^ it nowise contains 
tlic songht-for axiom of the philosophy of the presept, is 
nevci dieless the cabalistic formula that has conjured it 
up. ^To nndorsiand this, therefore, we must Study Kant. 
Modern j)ljlosophy is a reconciliation j^^to appreciate it 
we must first be present at the (jnarrcl. ^ 

The “ spirit of evil,” which in some of the ol3®‘tfie- 
ol'.gians and jdiilosophers ha({ started the (lueslion of the 
posslhlliiy of primor^^ crQ«||^|^an(l its continuauce 
(piovidcMif ('), — of the alliance Dfettveen (lod and the Uni- 
verse, — which had tortured others with tlie ilouht ol the 
t'eality of virtue, roused Kant to the (|ucry : fs there any 
triilh in the asserted relation hcticccn my subjectire intcllU 
gence and the objective world ? is there any truth, ihere- 
Ibrc, in the oflspring of tluU relation^' which we term 
linovvledge of thiijgs and their real nature f llis answer 
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was : We cannot say ; certainty j however, there is not. 

will presently appear (in verification of the hints already 
given) that that intelllgenco in all its modes of manifestgi- 
tion was taken by him as the incr#hiathematical formulary 
by which realities are construed, as a mere abstract mould 
in which external objectSf Ire sba[)ed. We have, then, 
as the starting-point, the ^Id antithesis between form and 
matter, ‘ Now this form, the principle of intelligeiice, the 
mind^ according to Kant, shows itself active on three dif- 
felSht stages, and, when viewed as a whole, is seen under 
a threefold aspect : as fntuition, as Understanding, and ns 
They are but the menial faculties ” of older 
jpsychologist^ ; no deriv|^tion on the part of Kant jnslifies 
the division. In the first, in Intuition, the mind is only 
the passive recipient of ext(M-nal objects, i^hence Knnt 
also terms it receptivity ; in the second, in the Under- 
standing, the Bdnd, as it were, elaborates thoughts out of 
this ‘‘ raw rn^eft«d,” digests the crude aliment, subjects 
it to its own laws. The first is the process of nulriiion, 
the second analogous to that of assimilatioii. It is evi- 
dent^that the latter is dependent upon the former, and 
unable to act without it. To its independent activity the 
mind atta^ only in Reason, the faculty which evblvi's 
free, ^hsolutc, n^ssary ideas, 
jpfflbre J j)rocee(l witli Kant to the scrulitjy of each o( 
thesS^ree faculties;, T must mention a distinction whirl) 
is premised in the If)troducfion to the “ Critique of l^ io^ 
Reason.” In l^tt^5^ipg:v^:jitdgnd^t on any subject, in 
enomiciiig our knowlecrgeicoiiccrnlng it, we may first ana- 
lyze that suljiject, and attach to it the result of the analysis 
as its predicate, in which case the judgment will be ana- 
lyticaL In saying, All bodies arc extended,” I ^nily 
educe from the body that which constitutes its nature, and 
place it beside it; the nature of the body is extension. 

I hage added nothing new to the sul)jcct ; 1 have only 
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brought to light its inherit properties ; my judgmenl^ is 
an analytical one. When, 6n the contrary, I connect j 
subject with a predicate not contained in its definition, 
when I put together ^o tilings perfectly distinct, the 
jndginenl is called synthetical. An instance of it is the< 
assertion, “All bodies'are h^vy,” the predicate heavy 
not being contained in the subject body (which is suffi- 
ciently defined by its extension). “ Analytical judgments 
only c.rp/rtin, syntlietical judgments amplify in the 
former the predicate is educed from the subject, in ibe 
latter it is adduced. The certainty of analytical judgments 
is unimpeachable ; the predicate is, so to speak^ onl^ifforn 
from the subject, and the two ffohere by their umbilica^ 
cord. I have added nothing the subject, and there- 
fore have ficitlnng to justify. But synthetical judgments 
coni])ine two tilings essentially distinct, heterogeneous^ 
such as, e. g., cause and eiiect ; u[)on what is the neces- 
sity of their coherence founded.^ whai Constitutes the 
bond of union between thorn } 

Though the analytical form may furnish the material 
for judgments in general, it is evident that all knowlcd^ge of 
^the external world must depend upon synthesis^ inasmuch 
as that knowledge contains two elements, iho J^ormal and 
the xiMalerinl^ the subject knuicing and obfict known. 
This, then, brings us to the iiivesligatibn of ihe^tpe 
faculties. * 



I. INTUITION. 

This might be quaintly, but not inaptly, defined, the 
iaculty o( beholding external objects. The etymology of 
the English word “ to be/ioW ” would at once suggest the 


* Kritik <ler ridincii Vernunit, Uoscnkninz’s etlition, p. 521. 







cifcumsiance, that Kant considers the mind here only as 
an instrument with which tife object is seized. For the 
capacity of the mind as intuition we have the foniiuhis of 
Hme and space, — abstract succes^n and abstract coexist- 
ence , — the beside and the after isolated.* These are 
the two forms in which all external objects are received, 
wdiich always aflect and accompany them, such as they 
appear to us, without, however, as necessary attributes 
belonging to them, such as they exist ])y ihomstdvos 
{per se). These forms preexist in the mind, and are not 
derived from experimental observation. For the possi- 
bilitjfecof that observation de])ends upon the })revious ('xist- 
ence of time and space j moreover, we are unable to (‘on- 
ceive the non-existence of tlic latter, or the existence of 
objects without them, although there is no diniculty in 
the conception of lime and space without a filling ohjt?ct. 
The annihilation of all objects, wliich can Ix' easily 
imagined, still leaves in the mind the notions of time and 
space, &c. 

Notwithstanding the nonentity of time and space by 
themselves, they have reality for us as forms of intuition, 
and we possess, as corresponding to one, to space, tlio 
outer sejiajes of sight and touch, and to the other, to time, 
the inner sense, of /icro’nig*. The one may be represented 
g^plitl^ricallij, by diagrams, and the other arithmclkalhj^ 
by fiuffiibers. Ceoinetry and Arithmetic (taken in its 
generality) arc therefore sciences absolutely certain, l»e* 
cause their elenieiils e^t in tk0^mind, — hecanse t/icy 
are truly formal sciences. They have no need ol any 
thing external for tlieir development.. 


* Il.iftor riivicl) lljut sul>so<jurntlv (in lli<* lorm- 

accndontal ima^iiuiliun) Uu-y arc; rrducM jl In w//r, to n'mf. 

Stall is, as it \v(!r<‘, a pdriti-c'cl surcrssioii ; span: (trail linn . 'rii'H is, 
perhaps, a cliiriii;' m«’tapln>r; hut as I have* no room for protnu ted 
physical disepiisitions, it may answer to express tl»e relation. 
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II. UNDERSTANDING. 

After llie object has been seized upon, it is the mind’s 
next concern to make it Us own. Perceptions must be 
followed by apperccpliuns. £ have gazed upon the ob- 
ject ; I must now sec it. * The conditions under which 
obj(.‘(‘ts are received are lime and space ; under what con- 
ditions may they be tli-rugfit^ appropriated to the tliinkiiig 
subject? To be truly apj)ropriated, they must be sub- 
jected to the mind’s laws, they must be assimilated^ for 
that only is my owai which is part of myself. What are 
those laws, — the laws of the Uhderslandiivj 'J What is 
die aia hitectural plan on which ll)eir arrangement is to 
tak(^ j)lace ? That plan must again be contained in the 
mind, and accordingly we find four pare ideas, or rather 
forms, of llie I 'luicrstanding, denominated by Kant the 
categories. ‘Wlicn tlie result of the intuition is presented 
to the Understanding, this decides, 

(/.) As to its QUANTITY, — whether it be a unity, or a 
plurality (several), or a totality (comprl.sing all of its 
kind) ; 

b. ) As to its QUALITY, — whether it wholly or 

wholly disagree, ov^)artly agree or disagree with a d^ter- 
niination antied paled ; ^ 

c. ) As to its RELATION, — whcthor it stand as a sub- 
stance, or as an attrilnUCy — which two have the relation 
of inherence, — of cause ot effect, — relation of depend- 

t’o use K;ml rt own wonts: “ All clept'inl upon affections 
(ol llie mind all [better, iM'rliaps, of tlie Under- 

siandinir upon functions. Function is llie. niiily «)r the net of arranging 
‘bnerent milions umb*r a common one. Conceptions \t/ioup[hts~\y tliere- 
lor(‘, d(‘p(‘nd npoo the spoittanrons uctiritii ^spontaneiftj] of the thinking 
tiyuliVj jii^l MS tin; proilnet ofintnition on the ^ecepli^ :ly of the iinpres- 
siojis. Kritik der reinen Vernnnrt, p. (Jih 
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e>ice, — or of a thing merely coherent with another, — . 
relation of muhtal action (action and reaction) ; 

(L) As to its MODE OF EXISTENCE, MODALITY, — 
whether its existence bo possible or — actual 

or not actual^ — 7icccssurij or contin^riit (accidental). 

V Tho’ judgments resulting, therefore, will be (referrir,^ 
to the above), 

a. ) indicidiiah or particular^ or universal ; 

b. ) affirmative^ or negatirc, or limitative ; 

c. ) categorical^ or hypothetical^ or disjunctive ; 

d. ) problematical^ or assertory^ or apodictlcal (neces- 

sary) . 

When tabulated, the categories^ with their respective 
triple integrant (subcatogories) and tbc correspondln;: 
judgments, stand thus : — 
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It is remarkable, that in the trinity of the subcatego- 
ries the last is always the combination of the first two, or, 
technically speaking, that (/«), and (/) are to each 
other as thesis^ antithesis^ and synthesis, IMurality inte- 
grating a Unity constitutes Totality ; Reality with Nega- 
tion forms Limitation, &c. 

The categories are the framework of* the Understand- 
ing, in which the result of Intuition, the material of ilie 
Understanding, is encased. Again, our old atuiihesis 
between form and matter. Neither of these two elements 
alone has any reality; the categ(')ries without the entering 
material are ren/, the material without the r(‘gulating 
categories is a shapeless^ blind mass. To constimie 
knowledge, the two onglit to int(M j)etH‘trate, or at least a 
synthesis of the two should be eflected. But this cannot 
be eflected in virtue of their inherent nature ; ihero can be 
no mutual inclusion^ because they are heteroireneous^ — 
they exclude each other. The ordy resource, tlam, lies 
in mediation. The sphere of that mediation is self-con- 
sciousness ; there I find pure intuitions and pure forms of 
the Understanding, xha catri^ori( s ; these can be unitiHl. 
The former are. .sn/yVeZ/rr, — they are only impressions; 
the latter are subjective likewise, — they arc? ideal Jorins.* 
Being, then, f)oth ^ulcjcctive, they may be compounded ; 
but being, for the same reason, both unreal.^ the comj)oiind 
to whicli they give rise will also be unreal. It will he an 
imafrp, of tin? object, — not its copy ; and the facudly pro- 
dticing it is t(?rm(?d transcendcmtal imagination. Kant 

* Kant nOr-'-v' m.!s (liscrimiuMtrs iM'lwfrn forms of Tnlnition (fimo 
and s|»;u **} artd //<Vv of lln* I Mdi'rslaridiii^ Oli<^ r.-itri^nrifs). 'Dirv nv, 
hou jjvcr, <'ill /'('//•///.V. — .Morrovi-r, llnr rtnlci stimdiii^, w liirli liixt 

bcifon* .siiiijdv dr.-i^Xfintcd as a “fiirnlfy nf or nl jtidi,'- 

riKTits,” is, ifi arcurrlanm with this di^f iin fif)n, dcdtird ‘Min’ lariillv 
ndf’s.” -Kritik drr rniiini VjTinmfl, p. I lit, .vicfjcj. Wv shall use 
tcrrhm>)i«»gy ‘>nly when it si;rv<;s In fitcililalr llm cninj)r(!li(M)si<‘n <'t 
meaning. 
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calls this image * a schema^ and the table of categories is 
thus converted into a schematism. He defines the tran- 
scendental schema as a ‘‘ third clement, which is homoge* 
neons with the forms of sensation on the one hand, and 
those of the Understanding, the categories, on the other. ”f 
Tile object in space and time is ever a multiple^ for it is 
extension and succession^ and therefore admits of decom- 
position ; the category is the princi[)le of unity ; the 
schema comprises them both. All our empirical ideas 
are founded upon schemata, not upon copies of external 
ol)j(H*ts. An example, whi(di Kant himself adduces, J 
will at once make this clear. I have before me a triangle ; 
as I sec it, it is either obtuse, or acute, or rectangular; 
neilher of the three adetpiately represents the generality 
of the idea triangle. My idea of an absolute triangle is, 
therefore, not a copy of any external representation of 
it. 

The schema of quantity is number^ in which the succes- 
sive addition of ( )ne to < )ne is figured. That of quality is 
sensation. The individual schemata of relation are, respec- 
tively, corresponding to substantiality (^‘that 

wh''-li nnnains, when every thing beside it changes”), 
— the regular succession of the corresponding 

to causality (for, empirically speaking, the f//cc/ is that 
which always succec’ds the cause), — the simultaneous- 
ness of action and reaction., corresjionding to coherence. 
Ten schemata of modality are, agreement with time in 

'I'o pr^'(•Uu^^ inisapprrlionsion, it is to bo stati'il, tlial Kant himself 
Ji>unjTuishes hel\v<‘rn “ Hihl,” wITu h is comiinnily translatable into 
and bis “sebema.” Ibit tbe idost r observer will lind tbal 
Kant’s “ttild" is ('(|nivalent here to the Kn'^lisb “eopy.” I a]»j)rebcnd 
tliat many Kn^lisb students have stumbled over similar etymological 
blocks, vvberi in pursuit of Kant's true meaning. 

1 Kritik der reinen Vernuntt, p. liJlt. 

t Jbid. pp. la-i, ii>r>. 
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general^ or existence in indeterminate time, corresponding 
to possibility (for wliai is possible may exist at any lime), 

— existence in determinate lime, corresponding to reality^ 

— and existence at all times^ for necessity. 

Tliese scliemata, as Kant himself remarks, are l)nt de- 
terminations of time by the rules of the UnderstJinding. 
The schema of qnanlity is the gencnitio}i of lime in the 
successive apprehension of an object ; in It we have ihe 
series of time; — the schema of qualify is llie syrtthe>is of 
sensation with the idea of time., or ihi' repletion., the /"c////- 
menl of time ; — \\u) schema of relation is the order of 
time ; — and, finally, the schema of modality., time il.adf. 
as the correlative of the delerminalion of an ohjra-(, 
whether and how it belongs to and reprt scats linto, — the 
summary of lime. 

Since the schemata are the [n'odncls of two sahjrclirc. 
formal factors, lime aiiil a category., both of which uk; 
unreal, they will he nnia'al ihemse'K'cs, and thereforci hut 
phenomenal. Xundier,” says Kant, “ is j)hci!oniciii!l 
quantity, — seiHatlon, phenomenal nadily, — tin* peiana- 
nent, lasting prineiph* in things, phoiioinf?nal suh-lanec,’' 
&c.f The worrk ‘‘ j)hcnomcnon,'’ however, is ni(ainl lo 
suggest, furthermore, (hat the categories are now (hawii 
from the void of abstraction into the realm of appearance, 
being associated with intuition. 

Having thus both examined the pure forms ol llie 
Understanding, and brought them lo hear upon iho^e el 
Intuition, Kant next considers tlu'in \\s principles oj expe- 
rience., as forms of enn[)iric certainty. 'I'hese principles 
be classes (in '’onformity with the table of categoriev*') :>s, 

* KritiK tirr rcincri Vmiuiith |». l‘>’, ><•(}<!. 

t KjiuI. tfii< in hatiii: — “ .Nurm-rns esf (juantitas plia'noincMon, 

6onsat»'» rralitas |)lia‘numonoii, cnnstaiis cl pcninrahilc rcruiii substaiili?^ 
phanoincno i,” c\c. 
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a. ) Axioms of Intuition, — Quantity. 

b. ) Anticipations of Pf.hception, — Quality. 

c. ) Analog[es Experience, — Relation. 

cl.) Postulates of empiric Understanding 

GENERALLY, INIodALITY. 

a. ) Ml intuitions are extensivr, quanlilies. For the ob- 
jects apptiar to intuitions as aggregates ; tlK3y are multiples, 
and a synthesis of such inulliplcs \vc call rjnnntily. 

b. ) Quality is anticipated by perception. For when 
judging of the (luality of an object, we only repeat a quality 
which already lay in our sensation. 

c. ) .7// ohserrotinns are necessarily related to each other 
[nexf ssarily connected). In meeting with a substance, we 
llicnco infer the existence of an attribute ; every cause 
sngg(3sts an eflect, and a process giving rise to a mixture 
f)f activity and passivity, on the one hand, betrays a simi- 
lar process going on, on the other. — The three relations 
icferred to are those of permanence and inherence^ gen- 
eraiion and consecution^ and composition and mutual 
action (^commercium) . 

(1.) The j)rinciples of modality of course only refer to 
the degrees of certainty; we ask, whether an object be 
possible^ real^ or necessary. In the first case we postulate 
the c()r:’esj){.ndence of an object with formal conditions 
only, in the second with material^ and in the third with 
p;e,neral conditions of experience. It is on this account 
that Kant terms these principles ‘‘ [)ostulates ol the em- 
pii’ic understanding.” 

We now have Kant’s whole apparatus for empiric 
ubsiavation before ns. W(i have the forms of Intuition, 
"^time and space; those of the rnderstanding, — the 
Cfilcgorics ; the association of the former with the latter, — 
fito 5c/iei?m/a e/* transcendental imaginatit)n ; we possess, 
moreover, the principles thence derived for experience, 
we now enabled to attain to empirical knowledge ? 
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Can we reproduce the objects in the mind ? Not at all. 
.The objects of sense and the forms of the Understanding 
were only referred to each other by the schemata of the 
imagination, and judged of, according to the principles of 
experience, as phenomena. The object and the formal 
Understanding are as complete strangers to each other 
now as ever; and were it not a little outrageous to perpe- 
trate a pun on Kant’s terminology liere, I would sav, 
they have approached each other, but the one has come a 
priori^ the other a poHcrxori ; they could not look each 
Other in the face, and their countenances are ihereforo 
not lighted up by the smile of recognition. — The (ruth 
of the matter is, what has been repeaicjdly insisted upon : 
mere form and mere matter cannot he joined ; iIk'v can 
only be congregated. 

After all, then, Kant avers that we only know of sem- 
blances.^ o[ pkcHomena^ — not of things as they are, of 
noumena. We can tiscerlain what a thing appears to k, 
not what it is. 

But ncverllndess Kant here sul)j()ins, in an a[)pen(le(l 
chapter, headed The Amphiboly of the Ideas of He- 
flection,” a disquisition |)urporling that all judgments arc 
not subject to an investigation a.s to their grounds (^f cer- 
tainty. It depends upon this, whether our conceptions 
are brought in connection by the Understanding or by the 
Senses. We must, then, reflect., whether we com|)are them 
with each other as l)elonging to the pure Understandie!^ 
or to the intuition of tlie senses. This gives rise to a 
sort of previous general judgment, which has no relercnce 
to objective reality. There, then, we have another Innc- 

” Krilik <1* r reiiifn Vrrrnmft, — Tlir ti'rni Atnpliilxily,” 

gtiily OV<»rn ufJ-ffniSoXoSj ajiihifriious)^\ii usimI, rhioiiy Ix'f jmsii 
l«.» I\.int) Jirnl t.orkf?, Irom n oi* the (lislincli^'n Inn’ 

matli;, hav< frill* n into oppositr. nrrfirs ; tlic; fornuT into that of “ 
anting,” lln^ latter lliat of “KCiisifying,” every thing. 
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tionary, transcendental reflection^ which, trivially speaking, 
acts as hodman or understrapper to the judging faculty, 
— or, more correctly perhaps, as usher, introducing the 
conceptions to their ])roper apartments. — Antecedently 
to all objective judgments, we compare the conceptions to 
ascertain either their identltij^ for the purpose of general, 
or their dijjcrcnce, for the purpose of particular judg- 
ments ; their agreement, whence ajflrmatlve, or their dis~ 
agreement, whence negnllve judgments result. Similar 
distinctions are those of Interior and Exterior, Matter and 
Form, 


111. UI^ASON. 

Tiir cooperation of the receptivity of Intuition and the 
rpontancihj of the IJiulerstanding have now been examin- 
ed ; wc arc ac(pjainted with its result, such as can be ob- 
tained. All that cotdd he said of the subjective form (the 
^apriari form, as Kant expresses it) and the material 
(given a posteriori) has been exhausted. The dependen- 
cics of the rnderstanding upon Tntuitionf upon the sphere 
ol tlie serise.s, have ])ecn exposed. Rut, we are inform- 
ed by Kant, there is an independent action of the mind, 
Ucason,^- which moves not in the sphere of finite rela- 
tions, lives not in the world of sense, but dwells in a 
supersensible region, giving birth to general truths, — 
en; endeiing ideas, not thoughts. (The word idea” is 
here assumed in the old Platonic sense, and is inapplica- 

I Ik‘ ('xaef (lisoritninafioii Jtnison and rmtt'rsffnuhn^ dates 

Ironi liiii,, ,,j* Kant. 'Tln^ sense in wliiidi tlie word “ ltt‘ason ” is 
l)y many other ^diilosnphers, as, o.e , V'. 11. Jaeohi. lias oDon 
tin retrrenee to tim Kantian meaning, and ean hi' eaiight only in tho 
ppirit of the respeetivc systems; it is holh impossihle and nnneeossary 
t^t'xplain it heiu. 
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ble to mental affections induced by the senses.) The 
Understanfling deals with intuitions (vaguely, se?is«7jons), 
and forms s\w\)\e judgments ; — Reason communes with 
itself alone ; its conclusions rest solely upon themselves. 
The Understanding yet wears the shackles of time and 
space ; — Ifeason is not thus limited ; its ideas arc hound- 
less, and they can, in consequence, never be siihjected 
to the observation of the senses. The Understanding 
arrives at the General., the /F/te/e, from the parts furnish- 
ed by observation ; — Iteason (hnives the knowledge of 
parts from an unimparted knowledge of the Whole. In 
understanding we judge; — in reasoning we syllogize. 
Intuitions were linked as sulqect and predicate in the 
Understanding, being thus formed into judgments, — the 
conceptions being converted into thoughts. An ulterior 
combination of these judgments is the province of reason- 
ing ; its form, as remarked, is the syllogism. \ow 
reasotiing is unconditional ; it is unconditional., therefore, 
in its conclusions^ which it could not be, tinless its premises 
were so. But those premises are ihonghls originally 
furnished by the understanding ; they are eonscMjiHMiily 
affected with conditionality, which must be exptdled. In 
each of its forms, Heason, theiadore, must find llu‘ corre- 
sponding Ahsolule to the conditional thought. Of siicli 
forms of reasoning there are three : the cfdegorical^ the 
hypotiutical., and the (li.yunclire. Ktx'isoMing is athgori- 
cal., when the judgment ujton which it procuM'ds conlains 
its ehnnents as substance and accident., of which tlui latlcr 
is resident in the former; in the I biderstanding (wtnv 
substance bci omes in turn the accident of a higher sub- 
stance, and so on ; Keason, then, must seek the stijncme 
substantiality, which is no longer thf^ accident ol ‘*u)y 
Ollier, and such is the soul as the absolute substance. bi 
the hypothetical form of reasoning, the jndgmcnls em- 
ployed are founded upon causality ; this leads to an abso- 
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lute series of causalities, the universality of hypotheses, 

. — the Universe, The disjunctive form deals with judg- 
rnenls whose subject and predicate are related to each 
other as whole and part ; we reason on, then, to an absolute 
totalifij^ the Supreme Beings — the Jhilij, 

Obviously, the foundation of all rational science would 
be herein comprised ; we have before us the domains of 
paijcholffgU-, of cosmologi/^ and of theology^ — the sciences 
of .1/nn, of ,\'ature^ and of ^od. A gleam of hope 
brightens the features of the reader ; I have told him, 
that in IJeason the knowledge of the })arts is deduced 
jVoni that of the Whole. Now' Reason uses only the 
forins of the L ti(b?rstanding and has nothing to do with its 
matter ; if, tlKnefore, these three absolute ideas can be 
reached, we are able })erhaps ihcnicc to descend (by ana- 
lyzii.g these ideas) to the particulars required, and then 
to dispens(^ w ith the teachings of tlui I nderstanding alto- 
gether, Is Rrjason succcsshd in its endeavour to establish 
that absolute unity of judgments ^ — Alas, no. — Reason 
crares lor an absolute suhslttncc., an absolute hypothesis^ 
an absolute totality^ and constantly fam-ic'S itself sure of 
thein ; but it is mendy an illusion. In reasoning we 
to the ideas of a so7il^ a Unirerse^ a God ; but in 
endeavouring to verify these asjurations, we reach our 
coradu'-iion by subrt’ption in the first case, involve our- 
selves in downright contradiction in the second, and hunt 
die shadow' of an abstract ideal in the third. Such a 
suro juiiious (’onclusion is termed by Kant a paralogism of 
pure reason ; the necessary contradiction the antinomy of 
pure reason. The exhibition of these, by which the illu- 
sion is dispelled, is the task of transcendental dialecticSy 
vvhich demonstrates, that reason is unable to confer reality 
its ideas, and that, in atlemj)ting to do so, it irans- 
gt'osses its bounds, becomes transcendent. The iinpar- 
tthcled acumen of Kant’s genius nowhere appears more 
admirable, and now here are we conducted by him to so 
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lofty an eminence, whence the entire philosophy subse- 
quently unfolding itself may be surveyed at a glance, as in 
his ‘‘ Dialectics,” where it is shown that the blending of 
the unity of the Mind with the multiplicity of empiric ob- 
servations upon which the old theories of the Deity and 
" the Universe are based can never be more than apparent. 
I shall, therefore, endeavour to follow him closely. 

A.) Paralogisms. Older psychologists, in attempting to 
prove the existence of the soul and to detine it, had always 
preconceived the substantial unity of the thinking subjccl 
(as I ”) ; nx)reover (since the soul is not the only abso- 
lute substance), predetermined its nature; and then, in 
striving to convert it into a reality, inipiirud whether it 
was material j mutable^ corruptible^ or, on tlie con- 

trary, immaterial^ simple^ cunstant^ immortal^ — wheih(?r il 
could commune with the body, &:c. These (jualitics were 
abstracted from enipiric observation, and then bcstoiced 
upon the idea of a substantial unity, externally connect(Ml 
with, instead of being derived from it. (That derivalion, 
indeed, was iujpossible; for the mere idea of substance 
teaches me nothing more than tliis, that a thing is a sub- 
ject per 5e, without in turn being the predicate of another 
subject, wbicli of course alfords no inferences ndating to 
permanence, &c.) The attributes given to thi^ soul were 
obtained by negation of material things, and then associ- 
ated in absolute unity, — while it is just the thing to he 
proven, that these attributes are unconditionally one. 'I’he 
substantiality is every lime added^ as when il is said : the 
soul does not arise from the composition of material j)arts ; 
therefore it is a simple substance. The same thing is to 
be observed with respeta to the Jissertion : I think ; there- 
fore I am a thinking substance, &.c. • 

K;mt iim s tli<? vitv oxjjn-ssivc trrrn, “ « jiiiun*"* 

— Kritik «lrr rciiimi Vrrriunn. p. 

(in which tho premises :in; Inn*, from wliii h lh<! roiirhision is illt'g*^*' 
raaloj)f t’orivedyw lljurc tormed “ sopliisina ligumj dictionis.” 
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It is clear (I state this anew, at the risk of being ac- 
cused of litanizing) that we have here once more the 
demon that hunts us everywhere ; Kant shrunk back 
from the identification of the Composite, Variable, Shift- 
ing, Active with a constant “ uiiital ” principle. This 
stands in yet stronger relief in 

B.) 'Fhe Antinomies^ — the contradictions in which the 
idea of the Absolute is involved, when applied to the 
World or Universe for the purpose of representing it 
as the totality of its conditions. Kant himself finds it 
strange,* that pure reason, in arriving at its conclusions 
respecting the soul, although these resolve themselves 
into mere airy phantoms, should not afibrd any grounds 
for maintaining the very contrary ; whereas this is sensibly 
tlie case in the sphere of rational cosmology. — It will be 
remembered that the great demand of reason is absolute 
lolalily of the conditions imposed by the Understanding, 
it being a necessary principle, wherever the Condition- 
ed is given, there also the whole sum of conditions, or the 
absolute Unconditioned, must be given.” f After such an 
exposition of Kant, it is easy for every one to foresee bis 
‘‘unavoidable” contradictions. Reason insists upon an 
unconditioned totality ; but that totality, on the other hand, 
is to be notl)ing but a serial completion, and depends upon 
a synthesis of partialities given by the Understanding. I 

* Kriiik drr ndnrn Vermmff, p. n23. f lhi<l. p. 

I Kant is at stnin* pains to sliow (Kritik drr roinrn Vornunft, p. 31^6, 
tliiit only those catngorics of the liiulerst'anding, in which the 
f'ymln-sis fornis a series, are availahle for the transeemlentul ideas of pure 
loason. With whatever is e.onditioned all the c onditions whic h it pre- 
«'»pposcs are recpiired, and thedr series is denominated a rr^rcssire one ; 

respects only antecedents. Consetfuents, furnishing a protr rcssire series^ 
lire not nec essarily presupposc’d hy the existence' of a thing, and are not 
therefore inc'hided in the domain of iransc*rndental ideas. This being 
home in mind, the table of ratc'gories will lead ns to f ur transcendental 
idcaaonly — The quanta of all our intuition, time and space, presuppose, 
18 ^ 
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Accordingly as the one or the other is kept immediately 
in view, two contraries may be proved, standing as thesis 
and antithesis^ namely : — 

1. That the world has a beginning in time, and is limited 
in space ; or, on the contrary, 

That it existed from all eternity, and is without limits. 

2. That every compound substance consists of, and is 
therefore decomposable into, simple parts ; or 

That no compound substance consists of simple parts. 

3. That the w^orld is mechanically determined by an 
external, physical causality ; or 

That it is determined by a free causality. 

4. That the w’orld is accidental, — that either in or be- 
yond the world there is no necessary being, or 

That in or beyond the world there exists a necessary 
being. 

The proofs adduced are all negative ; to prove the 
theses 1. and 2., Kant begins by supj)osing the contrary, 
the antithesis, and then reduces this to an absurdity. If. 
e. g. ad 1., the world bad no beginning in time, it is in- 
finite ; therefore the synthetical series of particular times 
is interminable^ can never be completed, and is con- 
sequently impossible, So, like\^is(^, if it b(‘ infinite in 
space, the series of spaces generating the infinitude will 


— the former, in any of its <ti visions, a prior liiiip, tin- latloran nllfri' r 
space, ami so on. Ilealltij in .space, tiiaUer, is romlitioncd hy ‘livis- 
ions, purls, ami these again l>y their j».irts, ami iJius prf>gressiv el\ , A-c., 
&c., &.C. TIurfum- traiisecmlental ideas (to vvhicdi the auliiioiiiics < onr- 
flpomi) a;e thcJi tahulaleo thus ; — 

1. The uhsolnte ci>nipleteness (totality) in cc)rnp().sili«)n of the givoa 
Whole of all phenouieiia. 

2. Tlje rihsolutc coiii])letem.:ss of the division of a given W ni 
phcnoriicna. 

3. The alisoliite roniplet(;ness of (»riirinati«»n of a phenoin*‘noii 

■A. The absolute eornplefeiiess in the depe/idence of tlie e.vistenro of 
the Variable in phenonieiiu. 
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be interminable, and hence impossible. — Again, thesis 2. : 
Either the decomposition of the compound cannot be ef- 
fected, which is untrue, since the composition is but an 
accidental relation of the substance, that can subsist with- 
out it ; or, it being effected, if it consist not of simple 
parts, no individual substance, or naughty will remain. ^ 

The proof of antithesis 1. results from the absurdity 
of the assertion, that the world is finite in time and in 
sjiace. For, if it be finite in time, there was a time, an- 
terior to the beginning, when the world was noty — a void 
lime ; but a void time cannot be distinguished from an- 
other void time by a determination such as would con- 
dition the origin of something. If the world be finite in 
space, then at its limits a filled space will stand in re- 
lation to empty space, or to nothing y inasmuch as space 
lias no objective reality, — which is absurd. As to an- 
lillicsis 2., it is said : If a compound substance be com- 
pos(‘il of simple substances, (his composition is possible 
only in sjiace. As many simple substances, therefore, so 
many individual spaces, occupied by simple substances. 
Hut cv(.*ry space comprises an extended multiple ; these 
wnpiv. substances, then, ought to be at the same lime 
muiliplesy — an absurdity. 

Thesis 8. rests upon the following : Every change pre- 
supposes a cause. If tlie world be not determined by 
an external causality, tiien there is a free cause, in which, 
however, we disrmguish a state of activity from one of in- 
aniviiy. transition from the latter to the former is 

a rhange ; this supposes an ulterior cause ; hence xhe jree 
aausc is at the same lime determined by another cause, — 
a contradiction. — Its antithesis is proved thus : If we sup- 
pose no free cause anterior to the first physical or external 
cause, there will be no final cause for the whole suite of 
physical causes, — we shall have no absolute causaliiyy 
'vhicli was nevertheless required. 
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Thesis 4. reminds us of thesis 1. An unconditioned 
necessary being, in order that the series of conditional 
changes in the world may depend upon it, must be a part 
of that series ; but it cannot be a part of a conditioned 
series, without being itself conditioned ; again a contra- 
diction. Antithesis : If there be no unconditioned, ab- 
solutely necessary being, the series of changes is wanting 
in any final condition j it will be incomplete, which is not 
consistent with their conditionality. 

Kant solemnly protests against the supposition, that in 
ihe above proofs of contrary assertions lie had merely 
wished to impose upon the unwary by a logical trick, — 
to give an instance of lawyer demonstrations y as he calls 
them. The contradictions of human reason are unavoid- 
able j though it is not maintained that the objects arc really 
affected by them. Reason may sustain, not with eipial 
plausibility alone, but with equal justice, that the world is 
limited or that it is unlimitedy — atomistically composed 
or simple and homogeneous^ — self-active or mechanical' 
impelledy — accidental or necessary. The attentive 
reader, however, will have traced these contradictions to 
two different points of view, and have perceived that the 
one or the other assertion was made accordingly as the 
world was beheld from the inclosures of the Understand- 
ing or from the heights of Reason. In the former case, it 
is impossible to ascend to the Absolute (as will at once be 
seen, e. g., in the demonstration of thesis 1.) ; in the latter, 
to descend to the Conditioned. Biitween the two there is 
a chasm w hich can never be overleaped. 

C.) Reason is eijually unsuccessful in its speculations 
concerning the Deity. The philosophers of former 
schools had defined the Deity as “ the most real being 
(ens realissimnm) ; and, assuming existence as a predicate, 
they had mferred that this being must necessarily exist, 
since otherwise it would not be the most real being- 'I 
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was termed the ontological proof, ^ Kant showed that 
“existence” is no real predicate, i. e. something that 
can be added to a thing otherwise defined ; that, on the 
contrary,* it is nolhifig but the mere position of that thing, 
in the ontological proof, the Deity had first been defined 
as “ a being whose non-existence is impossible,” whence, 
as a matter of course, the necessity of its actual existence 
was thought to follow. This necfssity had, moreover, 
been illustrated by the example of several similar identi- 
cal judgments, as, e, g., this, — that ‘‘ the proposition. In 
every triangle there are three angles, is necessary.” Yes, 
was Kant’s answer : to deny the predicate, and to retain 
the subject, with which it is identical, is a contradiction ; 
but denying them both, subject and predicate, is no longer 
a contradiction : for there is now nothing to contradict. 
To deny that God is omnipotent would be contradic- 
tory ; the predicate Omnipotence is contained in the sub- 
ject Deity, and the former must be asserted, whilst the 
posiiion of the latter is given in the word is; but it is no 
contradiction to say. The Deity is not ; for we have now 
ncitlier subject nor predicate, and iwy obligation to affirm 
tlie latter rested only upon my previous statement of the 
funner. 

Just as reason is unable thus to cflect the transition from 
its idea of an all-perfect Being to the reality of the same, 
it is shown to be impossible to step from the reality of 
experience to that of a supreme Being wholly out of ex- 
pcilence,* which is attemjited in the cosmological and 
piiysico-theological proofs. 

^Since the philosophy of Kant is of immediate interest 


* Kant’s polninirs In be esporially ibrertinl hero against llic on- 

(Icnionslrations in the pliilusu]>hy of Mosi*s IMeinlelssohn, his 
’‘t>i>i('inj)orary, — a disliiiguisluMl, noblo-mimh <1 Jew (the iVtcndof Less- 
wIios(5 “ IMja’don, nr I lie Immorlalily of llu; iSoul,” is not altogether 
'^adviiown in English literature. 

18 * 
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for us only in so far as we there watch the process of 
germination of the recent philosophy, I shall not follow 
him in his subsequent retirement into himself, where the 
mind, in its world of perfect freedom, in the enjoyment 
of its own laws and the aspiration after a self-conceived 
perfection, is indemnified for the loss of the realities with- 
out. Waiving, therefore, an examination of his ‘‘ Critique 
of Practical Reasoni’^tis “Religion within the Hounds 
of Pure Reason,” &c., 1 shall trace the developments im- 
mediately succeeding the “Critique of Pure Reason.” 

Kant had left reason standing in face of the schism be- 
tween subject and object, with tlie dread conviction that 
the two \vere irreconcilable. Yet the eternal demand 
for their reconciliation remained, and we might foresee 
that the attempt to effect it would be made in one of two 
ways : either by regarding the one as the oflspring of tlie 
other, which would establish their analytical unity, or by 
making them both the emanation of a third princii)Ie, 
which would lead to a synthesis of a higher order. These 
Jwo systems are respectively set forth in Fichte and 
Sclielling. 



FIGHT E . 


According to Fichte, the objective world is but a 
product of the subjective intelligence. The only abso- 
lute certainty which every one finds within him is that of 
the self-conscious This ‘‘I” is self-conscious 

only in distinguishing itself from itself, in becoming its 
own object. The “ I,” which thus refers itself as object 
to itself as 5u6jcc^, is the principle whence all science of 
the world is to be systematically deduced. Fichte sought 
not for an apperception of external objects, for agni- 
tion,’’ as Kant had termed it, but for a development of the 
entire sphere of our consciousness from the immediate 
data of the latter ; hence the title of his principal work : 
‘‘ Theory of Science ’’ ( fVissenschaftslchre), Fure con- 
sciousness is therefore the fixed point on which the phi- 
losophical construction of science is to rest, and the 
transition to empiric consciousness is derivative^ not a 
mere cohibiiion, as in Kant ; it cannot be an entrance 
mto a different sphere, but empiric consciousness must 
emanate from pure consciousness by the active self-pro- 
duction of the latter. — An analysis of the, active I, ” 
then, gives three principles, of which the first is absolutely 
certain ; not subject to proof or determination, since it 
Js to be the absolutely first principle.” * This must be 
Simple and identical ; subject and predicate must be the 


Grundlngc dcr gesainmten Wissoiiscliarislclire, p. 3. 
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same, for, were they not the same, their connection would 
again rest upon another prior principle. We have, then, 
1=1, which is the abstract, indeterminate identity ; but 
the “ I ” is determinate, and therefore limits itself by op- 
posing to the ‘‘ I ’’ a ‘‘ Not-l.” The second principle 
consequently is : the ‘‘I” is opposed to the ‘‘ Not-l.” 
The third principle is the mutual action of the two ; the 
limitation of one by tljie^^pther. In this limitation the “ I ” 
may be either active or passive. Inasmuch as the 1 ’’ 
limits the ‘‘ Not-1,” the former is infinite, the latter finite, 
and vice versa. In one case I know myself as absolutely 
determining the “ Not-I,” as its cause ; in the other, I 
am determined by it as my necessary object. The former 
is the principle of practical reason^ the will ; the latter, of 
theoretical reason^ intelligence. 

The manifold relations between the I ” and the 
‘‘Not-I’Mead to the development of theoretical reason. 
Now these relations are limitations^ and their forms de- 
termine the object. Fichte calls these forms again cate- 
gories^ of which the first is ‘^mutual determination”; 

by the determination of the reality or negation of the 
‘ I ’ the reality or negation of the ‘ Not-I ’ is deter- 
mined simultaneously.” — The second is causality., an 
equal degree of activity in the one and passivity in the 
other.”* The third, ‘Mhe ^ I, ’ regarded as the ab- 
solutely determined compass of all realities, is substance ; 
being placed, however, in a sphere of this compass not 
absolutely determined, it contains an accidens.^^ 

In practical reason the I ’’ appears as limiting the 
Not-I,” as^iZ/, — an infinite, absolute, and free causali- 
ty. Yet it is at the same time limited, and thence results 
the mutual action between the freedom of the ‘‘ I” 
the necessity of the Not-I.” The causality becomes a 


Grundlage dcr gcsammteii Wisscnscliaftslchrc, p. 67, ecqq. 
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mere tendency, a mere endeavour. Nevertheless, the 

I,” conscious that the ‘‘ Not-I,” as a limit, is doomed 
to annihilation, and confiding in an ideal Deity (a moral 
order of the Universe), is in duty bound constantly to 
struggle against the Not-I,” to labor for the realization 
of its own freedom. 

The external world, then, in Fichte’s system, waned 
into a world of shadows, projected from the intelligent 
subject, from the ‘‘ L” And although it thus corre- 
sponded with it as its counter image, yet it remained in 
the attitude of opposition ; the Kantian contrast had only 
made way for a new one, — that between the I ” and 
the “ Not-1 ” ; and the necessity of an annihilation of the 
latter, for the sake of a perfect emancipation of the former, 
again prompted an ‘‘ endless endeavour.” Furthermore, 
the I, ” the subject, obviously stood in the midst of its 
own environment, of its world, as the creator of the same, 
a circumstance which forced Fichte already, so to speak, 
beyond himself, and led him to the idea of an ultimate, ab- 
solute “I,” from which all individual subjects emanated 
as parts or representatives. It was this idea which be-^"* 
came the matrix of the new philosophy of Schelling. 
The conception of an absolute I,” evolving from the 
depths of its being the world of realities as the image 
and counterpart of tlic world of ideas, required only the 
Jtdinission, that the former was coordinate with the latter, 
and not merely the temporary means of its self-conscious- 
ness, its temporary “ objeclivalion,” destined to be an- 
nihilated, to disclose the entire realm of thought and of 
actual existence — not to the knowledge^ bupo the gaze^ 
of science. Hd¥e, then, opens the era of the new phi- 
losophy of nature. 



SCHELL'ING. 


In the philosophy of Schclling a new idea became the 
soul of all the intellectual exertions of Germany. It was 
a vital spark which operated creatively in the old material 
and organized it afresh. The very hicility, however, 
with which that material transformed itself under the ap- 
parent irradiation of this light, showed that the (lame had 
ere that glowed secretly beneath the ashes, that it had 
already calcined the old forms, that their regeneration had 
been long and silently prepared. Schelling is the legiti- 
^mate child of his century, and, to become fully sensilde of 
the value of his philosophy, w'e ought to behold it in its 
anticipations, and especially in the poetical productions 
that stood around its cradle. 

German poetry towards the end of the past century 
was materially influenced by the so-called critical philos- 
ophy. But it is the vocation of genius, and especially ol 
poetical genius, everywhere to reconcile, to speak the 
word of peace when the Actual wars with the Ideal, to 
exhibit the Sanctity of our interior in the existing forms 
of reality, by beautifying these. Thus tJffe poets of Schcl- 
ling’s age had virtually achieved the redemption ol phi- 
losophy from its formalism ; and this necessarily, because 
poetry is, after all, but the voice of life, before whose 
heaving floods the opposition^f two bare abstractions, of a 
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bodiless Ideal against an inert Material, vanished like shad- 
ows in the distance. I will, then, endeavour, first, brief- 
ly to show how the maxims of Kant’s and Fichte’s phi- 
losophy perished in their practical application to thought 
and action. The only boon which the spirit of reflection 
in this philosophy conferred upon man was the sad dis- 
covery, that he was incapable of an agnition of the Abso- 
lute, of the Deity. He was thus fotced back to the as- 
surances of religious belief, to an irreflective acquiescence 
in (logriiatical doctrines. Had this been an exalted faith 
in the revelation of the eternal spirit in nature and in man, 
— had it been the holy divination of the Deity’s presence 
in the mind as well as in the material world, — the refuge 
would have been a noble one. But all life had been with- 
drawn ; man was left standing with the horror of stupe- 
faction before the phenomena of material nature, and wdth 
the idiocy of slavish compliance before the assumed dic- 
tates of an extraneous power. If there was any thing to 
fuse this icy incrustation of man’s, whole being, it was at 
most the sigh of a prayer breathed into a fathomless void ; 
the eye was lifted into the boundless sky, lest it might 
rest upon a living object w^ithoul, which would have be- 
come a mere ‘‘thing” of the •Understanding, — upon 
the budding vegetation, which would have been so much 
grass and timber. 

This w^as therefore a complete renunciation of the joy 
of converse with the life which encompassed man, the 
resignation of his own spiritual dominion over his environ- 
oiont, the retirement from his position of a^ental pro- 
prietor of suiToui^iing creation. ]t was for this reason a 
denial of his own energetic subjectivity ; and if he wished 
to assert it, ho could only, like Fichte, oppose his “ I ” 
to the infinity of the Universe, to w orlds and their ruins. 
J^hcre is, no doubt, something sublime in this opposition;, 
l^tit man could not live and breathe on the ethereal height, 
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— he must enjoy; and the reaction was that consequent 
upon all ascetical idealism, a plunge into tirute reality. 
Happiness per fas nefasve became the shout, and in the 
masses this result begins now perhaps to appear most uni- 
versally. "fhe evidence is given in sofno very recent 
forms of popular philosophy (not to speak of socialistic 
schemes) whose tendency is a justification of this endae- 
monism ; we will only mention two axioms, in which ma- 
terialism retorts most cuttingly upon the demands of the 
idealists. As to intelligence it is said : The sign-post on 
the way to absolute truth is the index of the right hand,” 
i. e. truth is no other than the crude experience of the 
senses. As to morality : ‘‘ Fiat horinnis voluntas,” — Let 
man’s will be done, i. c. let every craving of the moment 
be satisfied ! Feuerbach calls these axioms the sximmum 
jus^ the ultima voluntas^ the soul of the religion of the 
future ! 

To return. There was recoil, then, everywhere, — re- 
coil from a petrified nature and its overwhelming destruc- 
tiveness, — recoil from a Deity with the stern countenance 
of command, who did not vouchsafe the slightest revela- 
tion of his being, who could not even inspire awe, but 
only stun with his presence, who did not elicit one filial re- 
sponse from the vagrant ‘‘man,” — recoil from the terror 
of the objective law, whose connection with the being and 
nature of humanity was not seen. And then again, con- 
versely, the practical assertion, that every thing existed 
only for and with reference to man, that the created world 
was not a divine self-manifestation, but that the existence 
of all things was subordinate to practical purposes, in 
which man was, in spite of his idealistic nothingness, the 
ultimatum. The remark, “ that man was nothing but the 
stick on which all finite things were engrafted,” was per- 
fectly just in this view. First, he was reduced theoreti- 
cally to zero ; then practically all existences were made 



botK ^(Juklly worthless. 

e> every , thjng subserved a mOral^'qrderv pf * 

Worlds C here *hQ redemptive. J^he. 

logical abuses ba^ been animadverted uppii iiii the Ig^s] 
Part ; i^breovei, the English and American j'eadej| '^^ 
abundj^^ifiy familiar with this fnyolity, from the nurnerbl|j 
treatise^ on science, &c;^, in which j^e Deity is made t^ 
procurator for man’s particular wants, so t|ta1; the,^prod^^ 
of divine creative energy has no, other ground for ek|^t; 
etice than its being rainistrative to particular, finitejaeOes; 
sides. Nothing is more beautiful than the harmpny; o 
design in creation] notliing more plevaling than the 
trine of final causes, if this be taken as . a neces^ary^bi 
dent in the great self-revelallon of the Deity, Jd '^wj^^ 
nothing is without its si^ificance and dignity^ iri whiofi^ll 
things are simultaneously means and ends ; but ^ 

confessed, th#t this system of final causes in the W|i^n|| 
of Paley,v®rougharn, &:c., is just as odious as 
istical ‘‘ necessity V in Mirabaud’s Syst|me^^^ 

Truthfiberefbre, existed apt actually ; tbe, wbp|ife^'^ 
of oxisteftjg^^ Was literally “ a lie,” f<M: the 
always . inadequate to the Ideal. Beauty .vral; bapi^ej: 
from earth ^'laipee the impossibility of a., complfite liaut^ 
adaptatipt^ ^ia^iJerfect hafpiony orp^rtsV-^lbe'dt^ 
of beautjr giyeh .by J^.apt and others,— ^ a 
establjab^. ’ ]^fiedom|^ipit|iie|jpi0 ijaa0jBier,.=l 

eternaj j aspii?at|djp?' 

The, attyeK^ 

and Jp^,edi|t^,. 030^1^ se$i| 

by feferf,in^.^tliqi writing^, X)f sticb. as -Heina^^*^ 


ybiclf ihe ' idealistic^ 




<^ l)y thejrde or this philosophical roovetaejit. - 

soul had becQfhe tho battle-field for the endless eti- 
^^OQuhter 6f iqstinct and 'passion with th§' command of an 
rigor which stood in no otbef relation 
j^iiiUman nature than that/of an eterinal antjSigoni^^5; And 
'truth, beauty, freedi!^, — all nothiDg but an everlasting 
;^rob)drb'it |p6|r disheartening the^ eXclamat*''^ ''f the 
'niilklA fti^^hiller I 

In des Herzens heilig stille Raiime 
Musst du fliehen aus des Lebens Drang* 

Freiheit ist nur in dem Reich der Traiimc, 

Und das Schdiie blulit nur im Gesang.” * 

IS^ain, from his earlier days, still more strongly, and 
%lfjfecteristically here : 

Weni)i ihr in der Menschheit traur’gen Bldsse 
Steht >or des Gesetzes Grdsse, 

Wena dera Heiligen die Schuld sich naht> 

Da, e|blasso vor der W alirheit Strahle 
Eure Tijgendi vor dem Ideal© 

'iFlidfie^ifidihlibs die beschamte That. 

Kein Erschaff’ner hat'dies Ziel erflbgen ; 
vlleber diesen grauenvolleft Schlund ^ ^ 

kein Nachen, keincr Briicke Bogeirr 
, li^in^nker findk Grund,^’ &c. f 


ife hearty lioljr stillness onl^ bcajp*^' ^ 
||ho shrii^ fro^ lifcB stbriny 

f '^Freedom i*%Iy, ii^e',il^io_i‘drea^':;i 

^ ^»d 

to. 

^i^bnd thy rei^ch perfection ; if V 

ideal dTfhe good, the bps^ 



i Sohranl<6i 

d^r Gedanke&v, * 

Much ehrajytured fey the feeauty^f ^isS;!® 

tion, firSd dS by the glow ‘p| his emhusiasmi'lB 

permaheht effect of such poems as ^^he Ideal ahd^^^t 

Carlos ’’ (as originally casiy^ is e tfeaii 
sweet melancholy ” ; it is a suicidal longing, it ia 
Spain Yet Schiller was thoroughly a poet with , |infi 
every thought was born a feeling, and he could at ihokt be 
temporarily fettered, but not enslaved, by this philosppfeif 
cal rigorism. And this is evinced in his productid^^ f ^ 
the nobility of nature' could scarcely be more stl*dn|ply ^ 
asseried than in the p6etry of regret with which 
sakes it. When he says,— . 

“ Zwisclien Sinnengliick und Seolenfiieden 
Bleibt dein Menschen nur die bange Y^ahl,. 

Xuf der Stitn dcs hohen Franiden , 

Leuchtet ihr vermahlter Strahl,*- t**T 


the 



^f^Ps^ltbin him betrapi in tfee last two lipesi 


This sj^ace between the ideal bfmah’f 
And man’s libhieyetnent who hath bver passed 
An ocean spreads between us. and that : >'• 

.../"where- anch^it ng’er' w^^ast ! ■ -;f 

fljr t^^ boun<|^: «P®b iBen|es,~ 
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pfi^ nd»i in a subjugatlph of the Material by. the TiSeaf^ but 
'itf ibe hatmouy, or rather, identity, of the two- ;*^^hus 
i^cfiiller flieS) “ yet he lingers ; he inculcates the daring of 
fehunciatiqpj'^and yet he warns the disciple against lifting 
{the veil of the mysterious goddess. In his prose writings 
o^nVjEsthetics (m confident reference can now be 

made, since an excellent translation of them has recently 
been offered to the American public) he endeavours to 
effect a compromise between ideality and life ; he seeks 
at least to vindicate the right of the affections and to 
dignify them in the sphere of the beautiful. — His latter 
dramaiic productions attest his final victory. 

Without any special study of the poetical transitions of 
those times, it is obvious enough to the reader of German 
j^otets how each one, as, e. c., Schiller here, gradually 
emancipated himself, and with him his literary era. Her- 
derj who aspired after the Humane^ in contradistinction to 
the /Ideal, and who, in resisting the critical philosophy, 
^i^ndietimes, perhaps, misconstrued it, — Goethe, whos| 
realism kept him at a distance from the movenienf 
ie^lirely? who wished for a moral beauty, but in and inlh 
iliiej and not without or beyond it, — romantic poetry, 
which tvas much rather one of the parents than the child 
(ais it is so often represented) of the new philosophy ()^ 
the impulse which empiricism itself 
;hi|S giyen to the natural sciences : — all these were ele- 
ments vyhich combined to /form the system of Schelling. 
■The renewed Spinozism m Lessing was then quite Tresli; 
My alive with mystical movements, old ebs- 


slight, degree ; Fichte’s philbsophy 
spWteti and sb variously remodelled? 

; gained ; e® » 









a new philogo^^icaf m3r3ticisi^A 

of fragmentary adurnbrations' have? beei>. left 

us. 0^^ iuch’auspices Schelling’s phiio?bpiiy cal?ie^lb 
light, and I will now proceed to give a succinct exposition 
of it, such as it sj^od in its maturer form. - ^ ^ 

The Real and Ideal, which were exhibited in 
salient Contrast by Fichte and Kant, are (according"^: 
Schellihgy eternally opposed to eacfe other, and neverthe- 
less eternally onie ; they are different, but corresponding^ 
revelations of the Deity, which is their source only ip so 
far as it is their identity. All knowledge, all science, is 
affected Avith this antithesis, and the I ” not only esiabr 
lishes^ hui w, their identity ; the reality of the “ I ’’ lies in 
its thought. And thus the absolute science, the simulta- 
neous and comprehensive science of the Universe, of 
which all other science is but an individual act, —the 
Deity, ~ is the eternal identity of the subject and object^ 
of the Ideal and Real. The Absolute, the Deity, Is 
consequently neither subject, nor object alone, it is 
‘‘subject — object. ■■ It is impossible, therefore, objCC'? 
lively to represent, to define^ the Absolute ; it admits oi 
conception only by means of intellectual intuitioni:i^ OL 
process of introverted self-intuition, in which we. divest 
ourselves bf specific personality, — and of expression^ by 
mean^ of the trankendenlal imaginationy Vfliose represent- 
ative is art in its most exalted capacity.* ■ 


In many parts of the little treatis^Jof Plato, Ti/xata? Aofcpc^ 
K6(riM(o Ka\ <l)v(r^os (Plat. 0pp. Lugduni, 1500) one may imagib< 
lie sees the sy8terti|)f Schelling forecast j at first (p. 553,^oveJ two jiHA: 
ciples arc distingmsMd, the Idea and/Mdt^r:.. §^ atBe 
’fiat, av t 6 pep ddos 'K' 6 yoy€X«i T€ /cat jrafpps* d & 

f(al parepo^ — that they ate two obrilraify piiticiples, of which' th^j 
idea has the B>^nificanee of the male and '|hc Hither, matter, 

Ollier hand, thafOjftihef^ and mother. — Alter wards (help w)’ th< 
of these is sppkfli of almost in the sense of Sclielliag • rd'yAp xar 
’’w dpM^v dpoXjcyjby iv leobwapH^y ovTe Kparel dXX^Xw 



‘ ^The activity of the A!bsolute consists 
tion of its own being ; now this being is the ideniity of the 
; Ideal and Real, and oft that account we see this activity 
appearing as the tendency to idealize the Realand realize 
the Ideal, — to advance them both to absolute identity. 
All science is but a rehearsal of the absolute science, of 
. the above activity, a repetition of this eternal process; 
accordingly there are two branches of science : the phi- 
losophy of nature and transcendental philosophy. In the 
fprmer we start from the Real and proceed towards its 
perfect idealization ; in the latter we begin with the Ideal 
and trace it in the direction of its adequate reality. The 
Real tends to its complete introversion, to its infinite self- 
concentration ; the Ideal to its infinite exterioration, to its 
boundless self-expansion. But this transformation in 
one, and transubstantiation (if it be permitted to use the 
expression) in the other case, could not take place, if they 
were qualitatively distinct ; if nature, tlie world of realin- 
ties, did not contain an ideal, and tire sphere of ideality i 
real factor. It is, therefore, a fundamental proposition i| 
the philosophy of Schelling: all difference is quantitative* 
The divine being, which dwells in the universality of na,-* 
ture and the mind, is creatively infused into every pariifiii^ 
lar form, — nota, however, insisting upon the Real, the&, 
upon the Ideal. The two spheres of nature and of miiu| 
Sire therefore nowise brute realities and abstract ideals ; it' 
is ^ n predominance of the Real in the one and of 

ik jx€p€OSi oijTi. Kparferai* cas rh fiev, aij^av, rh de (pBlinp \apf^civ€V\ 
jteifH fV ddt(i\vT<p karct \6yov dpiarov, rpi^P ydp tovriv(>i“\ 

ff&u dpti^v Ka\ ta biaarra para Karrov avthif efrrdBr} Xoyop ttot 

Xeb^^ rdre rh f^dop pvppS) ^Uap op^piOa ttotto TrpuTOP o, rt irep 
; fpiTOP srdrr a^o* kup TraXtv Ka\ rrapaXXh^ /cat* e^dpppviP r67r<ov khM 
— that the [pririoiplee] in the best proportion aro: ^ ^0' * 

[«^ual] power, neither oyerpoworing nor bi^ijojf bircrpownre 
fi^that some take the increase, others tlie de^c^at 
' hifiissoluble union after the INst mahner, &c.. ^4^; 



the ill gives toi e^c^ te ^jpeculiar 

impress, ‘The Real is thoroughly pervaded by the light 
of the Idealv and the Ideal conversely crystallizes jas 
reality. Nature is not without her immanent ideality, nor 
the mind without its immanent reality ; the fornder is not, 
therefore, exclusively the realm of necessity, nor the latr • 
ter exclusively that of freedom. Nature is free, because 
she is not dead, rigid, though concrete, — because nature 
is an eternal origination. Again, the Ideal is necessary, 
because it is forced to be and to become phenomenal.: 
Freedom is the character of the Absolute (and of its 
forms), when we take it as the internal principle which 
sustains itself as unlimited even in its limited manifesta- 
lions, and on that account goes beyond them ; necessity, 
on the contrary, when we grasp at the objective totality, 
whose parts have being only in the Whole of objectivity. 
The Ideal is essentially an organized anima^ the Real just 
as essentially an animated organism. 

Ihit we shall he forced, if not to use the language, at 
least to avail ourselves of the imagery, of Schelling. 
The function assigned by him to philosophy is that of 
comtrxiing the Absolute, of reiterating the process of its 
seir-evolutjflp. Philosophical utterance is hence necessa^ 
rily syrtfjh^Kal, and it is impossible to replace it by strict 
logical ^cluction. — The symbol of the Absolute is the 
magnet :* one principle constantly manifesting itself 
two poles, and still resting in their midst as their identity^ 
Divide the magnet : every part will be a complete system 

■■■■■ ' . • ' ' i ■■ ' ';■■■ — 

* Goctlio sjiys : << Tho magnet is a' primitive phenoin^non, whose exr 
presMon is at the time its explanation j lliereby this, for which we 

na\e lo seek neither symbols nor names, becomes a symbol for every 
thin'g else.” — Elsewhere; ' . / : 

“ Magnetes Gchoimniss, erklflr’ mir das, 

Ketn grossVes Gelieimniss nis Lieb’ und Hass.” , 

‘ I'Xplain. tjO ine the inaizuet’s secret : uo greater secret thap love .end 
hatred.” 





poles and a point of indifference: * Just as 
. '^vVe^’y pftr^ the niagpet is the entire magnet iri miniature, 
. ' io also every 'individual development in nature is a minia- 
ture Universe. Since the preponderance of the Real, 
however, is the characteristic of nature, the Ideal, thoui^h 
present, is held, as it were^ in the bondage of matter, spell- 
bound in the embrace of reality. But in an ever-rising 
gradation the Ideal effects its disenchantment; the mem- 
Ws of that gradation again embody the type, Real, Ideal, 
and their Identity, where it is to be remembered that in 
each of the three both principles are present, so that these 
powers or potentialities (Potenzen)^ as they are denonii- 
naled by Schelling, represent but a particular quantitative 
difference. 


V The first power in nature is gravity^ matter^ the most 
real/ principle, which craves a necessary complement 
from without ; that complement, the ideal Real,’’ is 
lights motion, the second power; the union of both, 


their identity, life^ organism, constitutes the third, The 
first two, matter and light, have their centre of existen^ 
their ‘‘centre of gravity,” without themselves, — the^^p 
in the other ; the organism in which both coincide^res?! 
in itself, and depends upon no external point of sum)6^&^ 
— The Ideal manifests itself ai the Real first in 
tallizations of inorganic nature, then appears as 
the inflorescence of plants, but especially in 
polarity of. plants and animals subjectively and objeclivje* 
at once, and centralizes itself at last most conigletely fe" 
nithe brain of the animal. ■ ^ 

identity finally breaks forth in the beiifl 
its offspring, the worl^ of ideal 
InSfe analoga of the above^/&(|tentialiti^ 

tCcur • f • and science, — the Ideal ideally j 

3. and ---- the Ideal really ? 

find ari^V-^-the ‘Ideal existih 



tpwalj^s' ijfen^ •:.,' 

tity by Ipdyittg forth with increasing adequacy Jtlb^ ilde 
and tbat> conversely, the Ideal advances towards the 
idenlity by shaping itself out more and more, in t^^^ 
of the Real. As the acme in one case we behold reason 
organized in man, and in the other the transcendental Im- ; 
agination embodied in works of art. — The history of these' 
processes will exhibit a progressive reality adequate to 
the Ideal in its totality, but inadequate to it in its particular 
forms. History combines freedom, lawlessness, in the 
individual, with necessity, order, in the whole. 

It may be interesting to slate what are the determina^ 
tions given to two fundamental forms of the Kantian phir 
losophy, — time and space. According to Schelling, they 
are the first and purest reflex of the Absolute in the Ideal 
and Real respectively ; the first discession or difierentia- 
tion of the absolute identity. The identity appearing 
(becoming phenomenal) in the Real is pure existence or 
hcing.^ and the negation of all movement : space, Tlje 
identity appearing in the Ideal is pure movement^ the ne- 
gation of existence : time. Not existence^ but only the 
change of existence, is in time ; in time the act of denying, 
annihilating existence is exhibited. 

In all tl;)|t writings of Schelling and of his disciples the 
endeaypur to trace, the parallelism between the Material ; 

is the most prominent feature, This gives 
bitl|)i4o a groping formalism in many cases, though rarely 
without eliciting some luminous flashes by which the 
reader is cheered in the midst of the confusion. Goethe 
^nce defined youth to be ebriety without wine,” and 
Ais is fully applicable to the early days of the philosophy 
®f nature. The : reader, accustomed to the ordinary^' 
phraseology of scientific works> is strangely afTecte^^^^;^ 
die mystic eloquence, e. c., of Henry StefFeus.^^^;^ 
seems wfeisp^r pf a dream, to hear that 



^ gie^mmates in the sloljd grab ctf the^r^^ all' 

antithoses of life and thought to the primitive antitlie- 
jMSt as niagnetisrn germinates in the . solid j , Metallic > 
li'ain pf the earth, likewise reducing the antitheses of the 
latter to the primitive polarity ; — that the understanding 
detaches itsdf from this solid centre of meditation, where 
all things rest in holy* alliance, generating, with infinite 
mobility, but according to fixed laws, new antitheses in 
the original one, just as electricity separates itself from 
the primitive polarity, moving every thing with its mobil- 
ity, in order to exhibit new polarities in the products of 
Its union ; — that thoughts converted into actions in mu- 
tual penetration engender a common offspring of social 
relations, wherein man recognizes the faculties of his life, 
jhst as electricity, incorporated in a chemical process, 
gives rise to the numerous relations of the planetary 
bodies, &c. 

The foregoing very brief sketch will suffice to convey 
the fundamental ideas of Schelling’s system, wdiich 
never been completed by the author himself, but wj^|| 
has been variously applied and developed by his illiistrp|P 
disciples. Schelling’s first ideas were the lightning’s 
which kindled many a sacrificial flame on the hearth® 
nature. The impulse given, to scientific exertion 
most every department is incalculable. Nature, 
fore a dead conglomerate, cast, as if at hazard, intow W 
space, now presented the countenance of the Deity 
ing in every individual form and charming man in 
lovveat pf organizations. The breath of the Deity 
felt in the respiration of nature ; its spirit was helitM 
hS^r^hirtg^^cross the stage of centuries, prompting tlgl 
grppV drama of all time. Life, |the power 

divinity everywhere ! The Schellingian philosophy 

perhsips;, lid^ absolute merit; its formaliinpoherencc ifl 
feany ;ti^speQU is glaring onpugb, and h£ii<eypn been ac- / 



knowledge^ % ih latter years.- ^ li Ifes not rent 

the veil of- nature ; but to have earnestly enoufteed, tliat 
there js ii vdl'to be rehtV that nature is symbolical, this! 
is its eternal merit. Formerly philosopbers abd men of 
science investigated but the external relations of the dif- 
ferent forms of nature ; now they stand before it in tlid; 
attitude of interpreters. To use a comparison of Schel- 
ling: before him, in turning over the leaves of natiure’'s 
Iliad, they compared the forms of the letters, traced the 
resemblance of their shape, and examined their technical 
composition ; now they endeavour to read* And now, 
loo, does man first become familiar with nature, in recog- 
nizing there the same life which animates him. With life 
only can life associate. Up to the period of Schelling, 
nature had stoovl opposed to man as a hostile power, as a 
barrier to his exertions, as a wall immuring him, as a 
dread necessity numbing him with awe ; the magic wand 
of Schelling metamorphosed it into his home ; it was per- 
ceived, that man’s freedom lay in the necessity of his 
reciprocation with nature, and that he could attain to the 
consciousness of the infinitude of his being only by seeihg 
it mirrored in that of the external world. 


Among;the fruits of the philosophy of Schelling is the 
of nature by Oken. In unfolding it be- 
fore.^, eyes of the reader, I am not unaware that many 
of will be found very quaint, and some of the 

enunciations oracular ; that, moreover, parts of the system 
will appear to him, as they do to me, not only imperfect, 
but arbitrary, — ^ such as the theory of light, the constructive 
polarity induced everywhere, which sometimes degener- 
*ttes into an odious system of formularies, the theory ol 
ttietallic formations, the forced analogies between, the or- 


gans of plants and ariinials, &c* Yet, even should W6 b|i 
, forced tp rejectihe'^fifst 'portion of the system altogpllier, 
[this wouidl/bO Btdro than redeemed by the theory df dir- 




^gai^fe/ grld^ in which, . T hbp6; the reaBer not ; 
;tdil to appreciate the bnSvefskljSy^ im- 

.portance of the principle, tbet;ih the of 

‘ riattf the various activities of the Absolute) of the Deity, 
are successively and individually exhibited, until they are 
collectively exposed, bodied forth, in harmonic and con- 
.certant energy in the crown of creation, — - man. The de- 
tails are undoubtedly defective in many instances ; but the 
fundamental position, that the organs of man (each cor- 
■responding to a separate activity) are, as it were, dislrib- 
tiled throughout the organic world, assigning to each being 
its unalienable rank in a natural scale, which embodies 
. the genetic progress of nature, will now no longer be con- 
trb verted. The study of man thus becomes the study of 
all organic nature, and, conversely, in studying organic na- , 
^|ure, we gain an insight into the mental and material 
structure of man. The human organs are beheld sepa- 
rately and distinctly in the constituents of the animal king- 
dom, so as to afford the freest access to every side 
feature and an unlimited scope to observation and con 
parison. Tn^ we have, accordmg to Oken, a nife! 

;:Croscopic vWI^ of man. * The functions, whose*^joint an| 
'ihtervolved operation in the human organism emba.riass#!i 
every view and precludes all intelligent scrutiny, there 
?pear in relief, act without entanglement, and opposeM|| 
obstructing veil to the eye of the examiner. 

'But let us not anticipate the system. As I have 
marked, Oken’s language is always strange, and often 
iieBigible only to the adept in German philosophy ; I sh® 
:;t!^efore ^ivest it of its peculiar ^garb, and^give an inde-| 
endeavouring, howey^, to preserve ^ 
it^ Some peculiarifies, as, for in- 

,slbhce, the mathematical symbols in the ^tset, are insop 
arable and I can ooralSgg the reader 
fjiot; t^>:be deterred by them, and to from too | 


i 


]er| 




hasty 9^ 6vefy thing unn^uu or’ 

crude, -"v/;".- ' 'V'.. ,‘'’''5’''' 

Oken’s writings are a regular bi 5 toi;y' i>iF,die gradj^pl: i|d- 
vatice of ‘his system. My chief sources will - be; ^‘--4 
Theory of the Senses, and a glassification [of the ApiiDal 
Kiiigdorn] founded upon them “On" Generation 

1 1 Biology. several programmes, as : * ‘ The Uni* 

verse as an Extension of the Senses ”;r— “ First Ideas 
for the Theory of Light”; — the “ Manual of the Phi- 
losophy of Nature — and • especially the “ Natural 
Historyj” 15 vols. ; together with some numbers of hit 
“ Isis.”, 
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OKEN’S SYSTEM OF NATURE. 


' TjaE Universe is the reality of eternal ideal formsj 
,vfhich may be termed mathematical ideas, or simply 
mathematics. The movement of these is mind,, their ex- 
■terior manifestation nature. Philosophy i? twofold : that 
^( nature, whose province is the material, phenomenal 
world ; and that of the mind, whose sphere is ideal, spirit- 
ual. The object of the former is, to exhibit to our mind 
the genetic evolution of the material world ; — therefore 
also its first origin in naught, and its subsequent develop- 
ment up to its limit, man, who is a complex of all pret; 
ing forms, includes all particular developments, and ia 
it were, the focus where the various tendencies of nai^ 
ebnverge. Man comprises the formations of eptiro^i 
ture ; he is, both really and ideally, the system8ti?!|| 
to its individual beings. In him all eternal activitie 
divine ideas, are gathered ; and it is dn this account (te 
an expression of Father Goethe) that he is enabled 
think again the great thought of creation,” that he is 
incorporation of reason. In the philosophy of natur 
thjgn, iris to be shown, that the laws of the mind ai 
fdehticaT.with those of nature, that the two are reflexes of 
^c^,bth^- While the philosophy of natur^ and the phi- 
Ibidphy of the mind thus run parallel, the foi^er precedes 
the.latterv inasmuch as nature appeal prior to the mind. 
Yet thq- Spwitual the ihind -^ id anieriiSr to’ tl^e 
tod ilS genetsipr. 




ISATUJRE 



The its individ- 

ual activities are diffractively exposed in as many individ- 
ual forms. In like manner, the organs of man are Sepa- 
rately exhibited throughout nature, and lead (if 
be pardotied the expression) each an independent, sepr 
arate ]ile^-';,-v. 

The Philosophy of Nature has three principal diyis^ 


ions : : 

I. The theory ;of the Mind and its activities, — of the 
Whole (de tolo), — Mathesis. ‘ ' 

II. The theory of the Individual (dc cntittw), — On- 
tology.' 

III. The theory of the Whole in the Individual (d^ 
Mo in entibus) y — Biology. 

The first of these will be subdivided into the theory of 
the mmaterial Whole, Pncuma/ogony, — and of the ma- 
teria/ Whole, Hylogony. 

The second will comprise as its subdivisions Cosmog- 
ony^ the theory of the development of cosmic bodies, — 
and Sto^chiogony^ the theory of the individual elements. 
Of the latter there are two ulterior branches : Mineralo> 
gy^ treating of the terrestrial elements individually, and 
Gcogony^ treating of the same collectively. 

The third, Biology^ is the theory of the organic world, 
Organogony] with its subdivisions, Phytosophy^ treating 
of the development of plants, and Zoosophy^ inquiring 
into the develooment of animals. 





MATfflSSIS. 


The highest malbemllical symbol/ which is the type of 
all positions or creative acts in nature, of which, all po- 


sitions are but tautologies^ is -f” 0 


The Zero is ihe 


idehtily of -1 , and the latter originate in it, being con- 

tained in it, not actu,;but potentid, (We see that this is 
but a recurrence of the Schellingian theory of identity, 
thus peculiarly formalized.) H are the first realiza- 

tions of the ideal Zero, just as, c. c., an acute and an 
obtuse triangle are realities of the idea triangle. This 
latter does not contain the former ; and yet the ideal tri- 
angle cannot attain to its absolute, universal reality, with- 
out becoming acute, obtuse, and rectangular. This, then, 
illustrates the truth which stands at the head of thej 
losophy of nature ; The /deal, when realizing itself^ •. 
sarily becomes a multiple. The Real is the same a^^ 
Ideal, but under the form of multiplicity. 

The ideal Zero is identical with -{ — - and 
successive position of these two, — with tbe^,s^ 
numbers ; but the Zero is an infinite intensity^y 
the numerical series is an infinite extension. The lal 
but the former phenomenalized ; the Real is the 
determinate position^or the Ideal lirnited, as, e. c. 
obtuse triangle is a limited reality of the idea triangle 
The ther is literally the Zero of nature, 

ah(|.frQiPni it every thing temporal, finite, jproceeds.* The 

' ■' i'.' "■ ; — 

mlts crude, literal acceptation, this would, of course, be not 
only au ibHUrdr but un abominable doctrine. Qkim wiaibes, however, ^ 
to regard thi^tQjrinal origination only as “ very com- 

inori in Gennao pbilo^jophy, but which is .not to b^-dxpMhed in two 

^^ords, jE^rafdetermiiiation of itjjlmport^ wa miist refer to'our leniarkfl 





pfitEjN^^^PATtm 



first discessiotf’^pf‘Zerb;1s^ to ilato 
nto>* of tbp'jEtenialv^^ aren as it were/ the' 

spirits of att numbers ; every: number is only a successive 
position of 4: or — . The numbers are of the prim- 

itive idea, of Zero, which is not absolute Naughty but an 
ideal ^ci without substratum. This primitive act has a, 
twofold tendency, that of aflirming and that of denying itT . 
self, -f* is the self-position of 0 ; but being nothing 
else than 0 in position, must return thither, which takes 
place through the medium of — . The act of affirmative 
position is therefore simultaneously that of negation ; the 

0, when existing, is necessarily ~j . The realization 

of the Eternal is therefore its own antithesis. 0 is = -}- 
— ; not = 4" or = 

The existence of the Eternal is self-objectivation,^^ 
sdf-consciousness ; the eternal scif-consciousncss is the 
Deity. The acts of self-consciousness are the thoughts 
of the Deity, to which the external world corresponds as 
the language, the utterance. The Deity is distinct from 
the world, as thought is distinct from language. —The 
philosophy of nature might be termed the Gmmmar of 
the divine language ; the philosophy of the mind its Logic. 

Deity is essentially a trinity : 0 4 • Since 

every individual thing or being is but the uttered thought; 
of that trinity, and the Deity’s thoughts are acts of self- 
consciousness, — since the Deity thinks only itself,-^ it fol- 
lows that every individual thing or being must also exhibit 
a trinity, and that every individual act must be a repetition 
of the primitive act. The forms corresponding respect- 
ivoly to ,0 4* — are mi, molion^ and extension (form,/ 
solidity). ' 
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A. F^JRlS’^iTOddNt*, 

rlv itesL 

Pbimitive rest absolute position, the guiescent 

point in the Universe, %heace every thing -proceeds. 
The second form, 

2 . Motion^* 

is repeated position of the first, a numerical series 1 + 1 
^ 1 -f- 1, or simply -j- -j- This repetition 

without a substratum is time^ tlie act of successive posi* 
tioft or of numbering. All things are created in time ; 
iheir change is time. Time is the act of numbering; 
numbering is thought ; thought is time. 

The necessity, in virtue of which 0 becomes ~j' — j 
or enters into position as time, is called force^ — the prim- 
itive force. But every positive position is at the same 
time a negation ; tlie primitive force is in consequenc^ 
essentially dual, — a polarity y -f — . The law of causal- 
ity is polarity. Causality is generation ; we see that gen- 
der, the sexual antithesis, takes its rise in the yery first 
germination of the world. 

Time may also be defined the polar position of the 
primitive act. 

T||g primitive motion, as all motion, is the result of 
polarity. All motion origiriajtes in this polar (jlup1it"'4y j 
is tberofq^ of spiritual or dynamicul, not o} uiechanical 
origin. ;A motion depending ad infinitum upon exter- 
nal iinpuise alone is an absurdity. 

; thing witkoui motion, jnst gs 

notie time, A finite thing a p6r::j 

petdal u^ipn is a contradiction. A 11' rest in 
)*elativ^'‘^^<|;)|3^nbd-:^ /Only "in:' 





Tjie motion of %ite tilings: thus prompted by pokf^ 
may be comprehehsi vely termed life.' Polarity depehds 
upon a 'boi^tant return into itself (to identity); and in that 
sense it: may be said, all life is self-returning, circular. ^ 

Without life, there is no existeiice. The old id^a of a, 
separate vital force is an absurdity; things do not pre-r 
exist, and wait fob the breath of the Deity that is to call 
them into life ; they are breathed^ spoken^ into existence^ 
Infe is the cause of all existence. 

Nothing is dead; the world itself lives and maintains 
itself by its vital process, just as an organism maintains 
itself by constant self-regeneration. : 

Upon the polar nature of life depend the following; 
truths : Every thing existing is a duplicity ; it exists by 
itself, independently, on the one hand, and is merged in 
the Universe, on the other. Hence, in every vital form 
there are two processes : one individualizing, vivifying, 
another imiversn,lizing, mortifying. In the former process, 
the finite thing evinces the tendency of becoming the Uni- 
verse ; in the latter, that of combining its individual unity 
with the uixiversal multiplicity. The Universal embodied 
in, or represented by, the Particular is termed Individ^ 
uaL 

It is evident from the above, that in the Universe there 
are two totalities : the primitive totality -f- 0 , and th.e 

final totality, the summary of all the particular acts pf the 
former ; the other inftnittule. An indi- 

vidual corhpt^ising all these particular acts would be a 
foprosentative of the latter totality, — the highest and last 
boing in creation. Inasmuch as the realization of the 
Internal is splf-consciousness, such a being would be a 
.seiUobnsciousness. This being is Man. He is thb 
*^,‘belf-abjectivated,’’ thought in the infinitude of 
wholly phenom;pnab £^ Jn U in- 
ferior bph|s-|nd^,^^^^ 
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llitmielf, — parti^ attribute only ; in man:h6 thinks his 
integral being. Man is a cbthplex of all things in nature, 
>-Tof the elements, minerals^ plants^ and,animals.. ; 

' Man is a compound of freedom and necessity. A 
^ being which is not determined by another being is free ; 
God is free. Man is free inasmuch as he is the image of 
God ; he is not free inasmuch as he is the image of the 
world. Man is free in his principle, but not free in his 
object; free in his resolve, but not free in its execution. 


3. Extension^ Form, Solidity. 

The absolute act as the ^‘positing” subject is time; 
as the result of that position it is space. The aflirmative 
position of the Zero is followed by its negation ; motiuri 
returns to rest. Space == lime at rest ; space in motion 
=ss:time. The two sciences corresponding to time ainl 
space are Arithmetic and Geometry. Arithmetically con- 
. sidered, every position is a number ; geometrically, 
a point. The arithmetical Zero is 0; the geometric 
Zero is the point. 

Time is everlasting ; space is infinite in extent. TiP 
is ever,; space is everywhere. — All things are in sptw 
Just as time is the infinite position or extension of 
ber, so space is the infinite position or extension of the 
poin%; The point extending in all directions forms the 
sphere, which is therefore the most perfect, tbo divine, 
primitive -form. On this account all orgamS forms 
■ spheroidal, while inorganic forms are angular. Whatever 
exhibi^ a totality in the Universe is a sphere. ^ 

in tto. act of extension repeats itself, and this ^ 
gives rise lb tjfe r^iJius, the absolute line., TKe prlmitiv^. 
i^ne is cssendally radial, and affected wjth a twoifold char-; 
icier ^ extrjemiiy it is 0V at the' 

'^xtr^m.4-- 4r. the This 
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prui®; 
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of a ■uew'pola^ty ; that 

each piher, not as -f* an4 but as 6 and -[^ > : ? 

The prirnitMJine in con^nued polar action is a Ifimi- - 
nar Wn& y Ifght with reference to^b^^ Universe, mp^nctiswi 
with reference to the planet. g 

Th^ outer limit of a sphere is a surface. There is fap 
plane surface in the Universe ; every surface is spherical, 
and since it consists of the polar extremes of the radii, it 
is an absolute duality, This duality appears active ^ 

as electricity. — The sphere combines line and surface, — 
the representatives of time and space. The process of 
tlic origination of the spliere is heat in the cosmical, and ' 
chemism in the planetary sense. The sphere in motion 
is rotation. 

To resume : tlio incorporation of tinie is the line ; that 
of space the surface ; that of life the rotating sphere. 


B. HYLOGONY. 

1. llestj Gravity. 

The extension of the central unity, or rather, Zero, 
consisted simply in the repeated radial position of the latter 
in virtue of a polar action ; the removal of any particular 
point from the primordial centre, caused by the succeed- 
ing evolution of another point, must therefore be attended 
’s^nth the bppp$ite tendency to return thither. This ten- 
dency is is prefigured in tbe^feturn ot 

numbers into Zero ; it is a geometrical reduction of posi- 
hoo to Naught. The centro-pcripheric potion which gen^ 
orates the sphere must exbi^ itself in a twpfold way a& 
^ centripetal and, a pjentrifugal force, of which the latter ia 
divisioh of the primitive act^ the foru^er a 0w\on of 
;die individuals reSulting;irpn^^at^divis^ 




f or the prijn* 

vjict, is without grayity/^^.^^ individual 

thih^ is weighty and jt is easily seen tjjat this is not an 
attribute of the Whole,^. 

; Gratuity is Matter, — the Ponderous. Matter is the 
total position of the pfiTOtive act, the trinity of the ideas; 
the Zero, its discession and * the return to it. Mnltor 
originates simultaneously with time and spacC;, and fills, 
or rather, constitutes, the entire Universe. Every tiling 
existing is material. 

The primordial matter in the Universe, which is omni- 
present, may be termed ether^ and this is the highest 
divine eleiu|pt, the primitive substance = 0 4 . In- 

asmuch as iris as yet without individiialixalion, it may be 
.termed c/iao5. • ' 

All the preceding principles, being universal, gencrip 
or immediate appearances of the Deity, do not actual|l 
exist as such ; they are only heuristic ” (from €i)/hVku),] 
tQ find^ to attain lo mental conception). The General^ 
has never existed as such ; it has existed from all eternii^^ 
as the Individual. The ether therefore divides itself dS 
sentially into an infinitude of subordinate rotating spheres. 
The rotation of every individual sphere is a twofold one: 
one Ground its ojvn axis, by which the primitive act of 
spherical generation is represented ; another around the; 
universal axis, which exhibits the contrary tendency to 
rettiSi to the centre. Every cosmic body, as pcry thing, 
individual I is thus animated by a twofold lijfuj t' jparticular 
and a udi^ersal one.- 

2. Motion^ Lights Line, 

■ T’he eth«i^ duality, and weparatw into|; 

central and 4 porip|ieric mass, of w^icli the fermer tnay 
he desiaP^cd’ *1*® }|»lter as j^tween the 

a distant jd^irhy, and that Ijigar polarity 
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Itglit* Every ray of ligKt has two dpp^e^extre^^ 
which the central one (turned towards the suh) is Oy thb 
planetary one -f- Light is the life of the ether ; 'this 
ether withont polarity is darkness, the image of death. 
Light, being a polar tension bet\|||;n sun and planll", pre' 
supposes the existence of both, — not of the former alone. 


3. Exiension^.IIeaty Solidity, 

The reaction of light, — that principle which tends to 
restore the identity after the polar discession under the 
intlnenco of lij^it, is heat. Light combined with heat 
constitutes fire, which is the perfect symbol of the Deity ; 
it is the complete triplicity of the primitive aot, of which 
the tliree moments are, 

( Gravity, ether, darkness, — rest-; 
Light, polarized ether, — motion ; 
Heal, ether returning to identity (indif- 
. ference), — extension, form. 


Fire (trinity) 


SECOND PARIV 
OXTOLOGY, OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 

A. — COSMOGONY. 

1. Rest^ Centre, 

Fue discession of the ether into a central auo 
pheric mass cad give rise only to splierical>b6dies, since 
»s but a repetition of the primitive act in which tb% 
uniyers^al sphere was generated. A totality oLi|ent|.al and 
■ peripheric bodies may be ter^|j||ii solar system. 



r l*he peripheric bodies have been separated Irorajhe 
central mass in virtue o&uhe polar, linear aptioh. These 
planetary masses are originally concentric hollow spheres 
rotating with the centrM^on ; this rotation contracts them 
into equatorial rings, which, under the influence of gravity 
and the continued luminar action, condense again into 
spherical bodies. These in their turn become rotating 
centres, and a separation into planetary and satelliiic 
bodies repeats, as it were, the first solar formation. 

.3. Extension^ Form^ Solidity, 

The absolute central position of the sun is prechido(f; 
by the antithetical action of the planets, all of which tend^ 
to centrality themselves. A duplicity of centre is thereby . 
induced, and the solar system really exists, not in tliSil 
spherical, but the elliptical form. 

Comets are cosmic bodies without a fixed degree of 
polarity or condensation. This polarity is imparted to 
them momentarily by tlie sun or by other cosmic hodies. 
Hence the temporary origination of the cometic tail, &c. 


B. STCECHIOGONV. 

Tun s^)aration of the ether into polar t 3 ||isses effects 
a condenl^iion which is conseciuent upon the fixation of a 
deteritiiiaie pole in a given ethereal mass* The cliarac- 
^terfslwCaf the ether is an absence of all fixity of pole ? 
eacdj is endowed with both poles. . 

fixation of iri^iyidual poles is due to the actlop of 
IheW solut^n' heat. "Light createsv^ poles, heat > 
tiiem. 



• sYsfreii' ■■ pBI 

In conlformity ^HlfOdf 

obtain three simple ' Substances : b: ponder^bk 
= 0, ix luminar substance =; +y and a caZbncVs 
stance = —. ■'- 

The fixation of the caloric^^ier gives birth to the 
most attenuated and mobile sublfahce, Hydrogen* The 
luniinar ether, when fixed, produces the niost active sub- 
stance in nature, Oxygen. Ether corresponding to grav- 
ity gives rise to the densest, heaviest substance, Carbon 
(considered as the base of the metals). Of these first 
siinjile substances all others are but gradations; the 
metals, e. c., are different gradations of Carbon, Chlo- 
rine, Iodine, Bromine, Fluorine of Oxygen, sulphureous 
bodies of Hydrogen. Nitrogen is perhaps an oxide of 
Hydrogen, as it, \^uld seem from its passive demeanour. 

; A combinatio%vOf these substances gives rise to the 
elements^ of whiclij^lhere will again be three, each corre- 
sponding to a ^ubslance in particular, with a fourth, cor- 
responding to their totality. These elements are (begin- 
ning with the general), 

1 . The element of . . . fire ; 

2. The element of heat = air ; 

3. The element of = water; 

4. Tlie element of gravity — earth (terrestrial element) . 
Each of these elements contains the luminar substance, 
Oxygen, in addition to its peculiar basis, being nothing 
bat ethe^^, fixed by tlie action of light. 

’ • ' ' 

Oken would have foregone inisainirehension, perba^^ by . calling 
bis element^ the igneo\is, the gaseous, the Iluid, and the solid. They 
"re but different degrees of coiisistcney in tlie indillbrent ether. We 
need searceiy remind our cliw<siral rrader, that already the Orphic phi-^ 
and especially the Agrigontin^j^inpcdoclesj taught the di^. 
^J^sion of the divine ^phairoii (indifle yj^f^n g, the ether) into four 
pfnaordial J . Zev^i tl»c ^j^QP^r ; 2 . water j 3.. 

hp?;, air; an4^.4. *AV5<»ww^, earth. 
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iir,. 

to concretion, or that corresponding to caloric, is 
;; necessarily the lightest and most attenuated, with the 
sliglitest coherence of^e atoms, and the least fixation of 
the poles ; therefore, luib, the most mobile and the most 
similar to the ether. It is actively shapeless^ i. e. tlie 
atoms are possessed of the tendency of self-repulsion =: 
elasticity. 

Water ^ 

the second condensation, m which the fixation of poles by 
means of light is stronger, and the Oxygen therefore 
more predominant, is distinguished by opposing to ibej 
tendency to universal ethereal sphericity another to in-| 
dividual planetary coherence. Hence the absence of| 
elasticity. — The action of gravity fixed in an ethereal! 
mass finally gives birth to j 

Earthy 

which is characteri^jed by the immobility of the atoms, 
and their exclusive tendency to an individual centre. This 
exclusive tendency in one direction produces Solidity, 


C. — STa:ciiiOLOGY. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE ELEMENTf^ 
FUNCTION OF THE ETHER. 

> , Tiitis '-aictivity of the ether consists in combustioi 
v, Fireis b c6^ a substance with light and bea 

^The ytocclsihoS: condensation is one of (^inbustion 
' whence that every planet has pni^&en in th 

yulca.^lJ precedes Nept|®rnV'’'', 






Gravity • 

The ilinctioqs of gravity are exhibited in theSt&v^w 
ments of the celestial bodies ; their investigation belong^s^ 
to celestial mecbanics. 

2. Light. 

Ether and terrestrial matter are opposed to each other 
as unity and multiplicity ; ether tends to reduce the dif- 
ferentiated matter to the indifFercnce of its own naturey 
and vice versa. Whilst light differentiates matter, matter 
destroys the polarity of light. Light dies in matter, and" 
the first residue, so to speak, is Oxygen, which may be 
termed corporeal light. Light provokes its opposite pole 
in the different bodies ; it deoxidizes. (Ex. Nitrate of 
Silver, Nitric Agid, &c.) 

^ Those bodie3*®iich are capable of the same polar ex- 
'^feitement which communicated to the ether by the sun 
'^re transparent, ^^^'he continued polar propagation of 
light ihrougli ii Jjody with reference to its individual centre- 
is refraction. I'ransparency is not a dead transition of 
light through matter, but an active luminar process excit- 
ed there. This momentary luminar excitement is a ten- 
dency to deoxidation, and bodies, which do not admit of 
being deoxidized, are never transparent. Such bodie3 
are metals ; the polar action of light is therefore receded 
from theiy surface. 

It is obvigMS that the ethereal polarity cannot be prop- 
agated through < matter without being modifiett- 3nd even 
partly destroyed. Destroyed luminar polarity is called 
light ; light, ill conflict with matter gives rise to 
a medium W Color is finite, fixed light, Ibe 

incorporated transition of light 

Absdrb^Iigbt givda^ise 



/'.MILpSCyiPHX 

^pllisen black and white there is {iropefiy but on^ in- 
#i^eiate color, — Red; which is ihe Bfst material jposi- 
of the poiar ether, add therefore ihe color qf ^re. 
ii le the cosmic color. Besides it there'are three iems- 

v'ittai' colors : ' — 

FeHoiai — red mixed with white ; 

Blue, — red with .black ; 

Green, — yellow with blue.’' 


3. Heat. 

; The liiminar polarity is productive of motion in the 
: 'Wher, and this motion appears as an expa7isive tendency. 

• iiight never dirccilv moves the material mass, but only 
the contained etlier'wliich is thereby separated from mat- 
ter, and exhibits itself as free caloric. Caloric is not 
material ; it is simply a motion in an ethereal substratum. 

Heat, according to a definition before given, is a return 
of matter to the ethereal state. Its generation, in ^ 
cases, even by compression and Iriction, is due to a pol^ 
action. — Heat acts spherically, — light in lines. 


FUNCTION OP AIR. 

Electricity. 

' Aik, as the feeblest combination of the elements, 
stands in ojiposition to the two remai^ elements, t^ 

* Okcn .git^ R,phil<J8optiicnl juslification o( 

V ‘ik tove ; Bluo'is air, lailH ; 

— t)ie Rigid, Imi)lacal)lc, 
pp^sitiop ii» the. preceding virtues.’’ 'I’tiis 
(in his Phant.asus) : 

shsorHea'Cafy '■ 

^ue fef longing, that wi 

ftitw of eyciliug, ah| Miwolpd (^oitc 

golden .» 

.of whiryBie 'ey® nnn,«h tr 

^ ‘-' i 


rthc symbOftlsm of color's- 

(irepn is water, — 

, Fb1»o, — the only vh:c ‘n 

looks fantnsuo enough.--' 

Huw marvellous, to he 

\v is; iVthat: |hO i^ir bright 

j .'ire moved ^ 

tiu) rovcrac^f Okpri) y ®, 
>' nuehch ? _ 






•more soli^ r^’ults bf cV&b 
air provbkes the ptlier elerneiits to decomposition, 
they, on the contrary, solicit the air to combustibti. Thh 
is truly an antithesis between periphery and centre^ aiic 
embcfdies the process in which thp separation of sun: and 
planets has taken place. It is the centro-periplioric dp- 
position between sun and planet elementarily repeated', 
and this opposition of the air to the other elements we 
call electricity i 

Electricity is an action of the periphery or of the 
sphericaMimit, the surface, which we have already seen 

to be dual, ^ . Electricity is twofold : electricity of 

the solar or igneous, and electricity of the planetary suh-‘ 
stance, + E. and — E'.. The aerial substances, when 
attaining to their intensest electric polarity, will combine, 
and the result of that combination is water* 


FUNCTION OF WATER. 

Solution. 

In virtue olMts peculiar activity water tends to fluidify 
eviny tiling, — by absorbing air and dissolving solids. 
Solution is a position of the solid in tlie polar form, in 
which an insulation of the individual poles has not as yet 
taken place. The fixation of poles is therefore destroy- 
ed, especially under the influence of the luminar substance, 
Oaiy^/'cn, contained in the water. 

FUNCTION .OF THE TERRESTRIAL ELEMEPIlT. 

b Crystallization. 

The terjrb.?trid element presents the greatest fixation*:, 

ofjiplesj fewiltjpg ^ the most thorough combustiott:^ I 

ft is the :eth|i| jgqaterially represented as t^ptre^ tho^ iden-., 
tiftcation voftfjail holal' ift^rpoptfid ■ 'In 



niateriai prto iB are • 

^p^Hned^ in the terrestirial elernent 

element originates in fluidi^ in a process .0r j(k)be- 
'■aidhv. termed cryfitallizatiow, iThe process of crj'stalliza- 
lion is a polar, luininar process, and therefore Ktfcar ; 
hence tlie regularity of fraclurey &c. 


D. — NATURAL KINGDOMS. INDIVIDUALS. 

• All the material substances hitherto evolved enjoy but 
ii universal existence; a further differentiation yields in- 
dividual things, which collectively constitute the natural 
kingdoms! Every kingdom of nature is a repetition or a 
reproduction of the World upon the planet, and indivi^' 
ual bodies are but conbinalions of the elements on tl 
planet according to cosmic laws. 

All these combinations have the solid, terrestrial element, 
as' their base. Three such combinations are therefor. 

'i 

conceivable : — 

1. The terrestrial clement combined with ivater^ or air 
ox fire ^ — binary combination, giving rise to quiescent 
bodies that arc only compleuieniary parts of the planet, 
— minerals, 

2. The terrestrial element combined with water a^v 
aity without fire, — ternary combination, giving rise to 
bodies yi|^) -ipternal motion, — planets iti, miniature, 

2 ipi terrestrial element Combined" With "irdifer, aki 
\$[i^firiiX^^mternary combination, giving Flse^tiS fbodies | 
absolute^ ^ about thcmselycs,^a 

|f,erse ' in ■ 
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:^IES:r VKINGDOM. MINERALS. 

L, minerals mmVIDUALLY. — MrNERAL^^^ 

The (ievelopments of the • terrestrial element and^iW 
modifications form, the subject of Mineralogy. The ier^ 
restrial element alone is susceptible of permanent modifi* 
cation, because in it alone vve find fixity of polar charac* 
ter.‘ These modifications will be induced in its funda^, 
mental substance, — - carbon. Carbon may be modified 
by the two* remaining elements, oxygen and hydrogen, or 
also the entire terrestrial elements may undergo alteration 
under the influence of the other elements. 

The genesis of minerals will determine different classes, 
orders, and genera. Every distinct chemical combina- 
tion, every qualitciiioe difference in chemical constitution, 
forms a ; quantitative differences give species. 

We can conceive but four combinations (with reference 
lO^'carbon) : — 

1. Pure carh^ln, appearing as — metals. 

2. Carbon cornlined with hydrogen. — iijjlammabhs. 

d. Carbon conijbined with oxygen, — earths. 

4. Carbon combined with both hydrogen and oxygen, 

salts. . 

This is the arrangement from a chemical point of view J 
another one, more in accordance with (juantitative pre- 
dominancy, w'onld place them in the following order : — 

E The terrestrial element admitting of piodification by 
neither air ^r water nor fire, — earths. ■■ v 

2. modified by water, — 

3. ■TEe ,v^rre^tri^^ clement, modified by niry — iiiflunii 

mables. 

4. The td??ei|trial element modified by and the^ 

Tbre byihe j^ryiiejdipg twoy.r^,m|etahh- ' {'V 

. olbefi.'. give th^:’sub- 



1^"^^ ''.PHltoSSVBY .6P 

into ortffers. . In ever)r class thefe wlll /^pnse- 
. jjqently bo four orders : — • v . ti: • ^ 

'^i'r-Earths : . ; vr. . ! - 

Pure earths, not alterable even by acids , nlexj 

b. ) Earths, corresponding to salts, alterable- by acids, 

and even by vvater combining with* iheni,*-- 
earihs, properly so called. 

c. ) Earths, corresponding to inflammables, of a fatty 

or sulphurous appearance, and separating into 
laminte jn the air, — talcs. 

d. ) Earths, corresponding to metals, becoming caus- 

tic in fire, — chalks. 

3. Salts are divided, according to a similar parallelism, 
into (a.) Salts proper^ (b.) Js\ulral saliSy (c.) Soapsy 
and (d.) Vitriols. 

3. Injlammables : (a.) CoalSj (b.) FatSy (c.) Resinc 
(A.) .Coloring matters. 

' 4. Metallic bodies: (a») Ochresy (b.) Haloidsy (I; 
BUndeSy (d.) Pure metals. 

* A synoptic view of the parallelism between the classa 
orders, and divisions is presented in the adjoining table. 





n. (SEOLOGY. 

The: of our planet, the 

theory of its • structure, its form, and (if we compar^vit / 
with an brgahic body) its organs. 


h FORM OF THE PLANF.t. 

'Crystalline structure is the characlerislic of the ter- 
restrial element, just as the spherical form is essential to 
water. The formation of crystals constitutes the vitality 
of the earth, which is in consequence to be considered as 
a conglomeration of crystals. 

The earth, in the process of its concretion, has gener- 
ated an infinity of polar spheres, which derive their origin 
from water. The chief mass of the earth, granitic rock^ 
may therefore be said to have originated in a primordial 
rain. It is, however, nowise to be inferred, that the 
"l^i^tion of the^mrth, or any other merely mechanical 
Igency, has determined a spheroidal accumulation of 
|mall crystals, wliose aggregation constitutes the terres- 
trial strata; on thS contrary, the stratification of the earth 
has taken plac^;*^according to (he laws of crystallization, 
being influenced by electric and magnetic prpeesses in the 
interior of the planet. The direction (bearing) of the 
different strata is not, therefore, continuous, but inter- 
i^npted, cropping out here and there in angular projec- 
hons. Nevertheless, it is very probable that a parallel- 
ism of the strata placed in diametrical opposition on dif- 
ferent sides <)f the earth prevails, and that the whole as- 
similates itself to the 'form of a rhomboidal dbdecaliedron, 
i'he crystalline^^ k edges may have been sep? 

Crated at varlduff places so as to give rise to enormous 
or njay bov termed^ primitive 



S|p4 ThesP wdulAglve to tb^ eaHh fild^ted, 

g|telI4r appearance, which, hovyevery by dint of Jtn emsive 
:^iaction of water accumulating Jb the Valleysv &c., woiiW 
soon be effaced, more irregular forms being substituted 
;The mountains are thus sufBciently accounted for ; yet 
various other causes connected with the process of con- 
densation may have produced an upheaval of mountain 
ridges, &c. Such a cause is the generation of steam 
from water gathered in subterraneous caverns. ; 


9. ORGANS OF TUK PLAxNET. 


A.. 


•EARTHS. 


The mountains, which may with propriety be termed 
-the organs of the planet, either exist as they were origi- 
nally precipitated from the water, or they have bee| 
modified through the influence of other elements. 
cordingly they are divided into genetic and modified 
tain-masses, the former having attained to their crystalliiii 
solidification before the flow of water, — primitive roclm 
-r—the latter being aqueous deposits! The primitiv^ 
rocks have again been subject to alteration 

from water ^ thus becoming Transition rocks; 
from atV, Basaltic or trap rocks ; 

fvomfrey Vulcanic rocks. . 

la Complete tabulation, therefore, they will stand as 
follows 

of Terrestrial formation^ having originated solely tn 
^ the c^stalline process of the terrestrial 

^^i^uepU^l^rmaHony • • Transition systern ; 

; c.r) . Ba$dUic system ; 

mtiofii ' . . system. 




a.) Terr^rial Formatim^ tepresinted hj tke Gr«^IKk« 

Precipil^tioti, in tfie dynamical, not in the metbmr^ 
ical sens#f is the universal process, by means of which 
-vvater origmat^ in air, and ea in water. Water v^'as - 
not originally suspended in air, but formed out of its ele^^ 
nicnts ; in like manner, earth (i. c. the solid terrestri^f 
mass) lias not been, thrown down from aqueous solution, 
but the primitive water, which essentially differed from 
the element now designated by that name, contained its 
constituents, and the combination of these gave rise to 
the solid products. These were /or at the^ moment 
of precipitation, and not merely separated from the water, 
as, e. c., common salt deposits itself in sea-water. — The 
precipitating or formative agent cannot have been a ter«. 
restrial one, but must have been cosmic, since all vital ; 
processes, all movements, of the planet depend upon its 
^^cigrocal action with the sun. This agent is lights whose 
polarizing, crystallifying action is well known. 

The action of light is polar ; and the different degrees 
of polar (liremption^ corresponding to different degrees in 
the intensity ipf that-action, will determine a difference in 
the nature of t^resulting substances. The greatest po- 
lar differeniiatipn must neces’sarily have taken place at the 
surface of the earth, whilst in the interior the element 
^ill, more or less, retain its identical character, or the 
poles vrill be dissimilated. We may therefore distinguish 
two periods of precipitation in Geogony, that of the iden- 
tical or fundamental earths, — granitic rocks, — and that 
of the polar limestone. > 

Granile. 

I'he threp . 9 ^|)onents of granite, (ejdspaif,?^ 

mica iiir tfi|6^' ;^hbody ibe djflerent of tlie polar 




of light. Sile% ;VvhfOh in its be 

vcaBw th^ least differentiated ^lemehtj enters 
* ;^osition of all three of them. ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

Granite is the geogbnic base, and " tire uppbr strata are 
■ but metamorphoses of it, or rather, individudfeations of its 
elements. A system of rocks with a predominance ol 
feldspar ii\ its more laminar form is gneiss; a prcdoinl- 
, nappe of mica gives micaceous schistus. Both these latter 
fofnia are products of a more Intense luminar action. 
BcJlvveen gneiss and micaceous schistus, on the one hand, 
and granite, bn the other, there is an active opposition, 
which gives rise to a regular stratification of the former, 
in accordance with definite laws of polarity. : 

The precipitation of quartz, feldspar, and mica was 
\succeecied by a separation of a proportional quantity of 
limestone, of which the inferior layers are nowise a rni^ 
ebanical deposit. 


■ b.) Aqueous Formation . — Transition Rocks. 

. The perfect individualization of the constituents ol 
^.granite occurs in superior strata, the transition formalidl| 
consisting of clay slate, argillaceous stone, and argilla- 
. ceous porphyry. The limestone combines with carbonic 
acid, and is thereby precipitated above. After this the 
influence of light effects a perfect separation into aciefe 
and bases (mostly alkalies), which afterwards combinoin 
various ways, and are mechanically deposited, giving 
■ origin to 

Aqueous Deposits. 

Here wp are again enabled to discriminate between 
"jiibur a silicious, ah argillaceous, 

|i niicaceous^^^^^ a parbonaceous depoBit. first 

i3 rnaihl^r^^eepnted by sandstonb^^iiwacke, 

?The Bt^cond^ tl^lfifslllaceoiis deposit, 

‘^d '^^tones. Serpentine and similarj|^9ks represettf; 




nj, finally, carbonatl 


0 carbonaceous order. 


c.) Serial Formation. — Trap or Basaltic RocUs* ‘ . 


The inferior of the earth may contain vapors or gases 
either chemically combined or mechanically compressed, 
and in either case a liberation will lake pla^e under the 
influence of heat. An upheaval of inferior slrataiv:^^^^ 
ensue, whilst an actual eruption produces the 


d;) Igneous Formation ^ — Vulcanic Rocks^ 


of which deposited lavas, obsidian, pitebstone, dolomite, 
&c., are instances. — All details here are of course left, 
to the experimental sciences, and in particular to Descrip- 
tive Geology. 


B. — METALLIC ORES. 

Gangues, 

^ UaxXgues are narrow mountain clefts,. into which the 
^tih does not- peneti^te. They are rarely found in gran- 
ge, of frequent occurrence in gneiss, and they disappear 
in aqueous roqks. Above they are open, and expand 
in wedge form belo>^. In these gangues metallic ores 
are generated. 

A metallic ore is a reduced earth, in tvhich the basic? 
principle gains the ascendency over the oxygen element^ 
and attains to independent existence. Thi$ polar reduc- 
tion is hot due to light, and does not, therefore, result 
from cosmic action; the metallic ore is a child of 
^ earth, ♦engendered without the aid of heaVeii, embodying 
the perfect independence of the planet.^ 

• aeniative of gravity, of the tendeiw^fto the individual : 

22 




tlie planet.? 

SnUhe redubtipn ta^es plifee/U; 1^| 


two opposite walls of the gangue, 

: ^ Iron is the first metal in which the 
to the metallic character is seen. Iron is alive 'with an 
internal conflict between oxidation and reduction, be- 
tween light and gravity, and this conflict is magnetism. 


INFLAMMABLES. 


Electricity. 

The inflammables are reduced acids, just as metals 
are reduced bases. They exist in two fundamental 


^ The strictest consequences of the pinlosopliy of Schelling, in this 
respect, are, perhaps, contained in the Anthropology of Henry SteO’ons. 
He endeavours to prove that the interior of our planet is purely metalj 
lie, as the reprcseniafive of the mere gravitating and tlieretbrc colffl 
rent mass^ cxiiibiting the greatest indifference (in the Schellirjgian seas^ 
i-Tlio metallic tenants of the deepest (primitive) geological layers- 
<5t)ld, Silver, Platina, &c. — show the greatest coherence, the grea^ 
ductSity in alt directions (inalleabiUty, &c.), the greatest repulsion f 
Ihe spirituqJi difFerentiatiug agent, light (reflection, lustre) ; in ihciif 
pdlair antithesis is immediately reduced to indifference, for which re^ 
son they are the best conductors of cle<;^xicity and heat, dec., 
Gradually in other members of the series of metals the metallic nature 
recedes more and more, ductility in but one direction appears (A’i^ kcli 
Iron, Cobalf, Titanium, Manganese, ChroTiiiuin, &c.) ; they become 
more disposed to chemical combination, the inetaUic lustre is fainter,, 
ififeje., until 'Anally (in Potassium, Sodium, Lithium, Barrum, Calciarnr 
&c.j the atoiiis begin to individualize themselves (brittleness), a teor 
denev to disguise the metallic character is evinced (^ent aflinity wr 
:, 6»yg< n, 4^0.) 4 — At all events, a greater regard for ohv\om formoitvt 
characters of the chemical elements would yield most interesting r®' 
iiinlts, of which tji%|recent resw isonforphi»0, and, above a% 

cflects exhibited in. polarisation o. 

I figlit,^ give & pdw^g^-'narhost. . May the mens^muior of soni®. 
*'^fiivoro4 genius, sOm^^^mpIetely deci^hf*** flii* nurcst 

in Ujose laUnV. ph^XLuiiieoa ! 




form*^^Kt6’“4^^d6i(najanp0'of aeml riature,;|^|^- 
p/t«r, Hio|pjfifUb a predomi the terrestrial nitUre^ 

as cctTbon. ' 


P. ■ — SAtTS. 


The presence of a solid substratum intensates the ac»; 
tion of light upon the remaining water, and induces, tlje^ 
highest degree of oxidation, of which a peculiar acid^ 
that, contained in sea-salt, is the product.* Sea-salt is 
the type of all other salts, and might be termed the uni- 
versal salt. 

Chemism. 

Crystalliza'tion is the formative, or, to speak figura; 
lively, spiritual, activity of the earth ; magnetism, that of 
the metals ; electricity, that of the inflammables. The. 
production of salts (corresponding to the limestone pe- 
riod) is attended by a new energy, chemism, which rer* 
duces acids ,^d bases, after they have attained to their 
i%hest de^gre^ of oxidation, and therefore of polar 
^ opposition, thresh the action of light, to their original 
jtieutral form, dhd converts them into anew elenient. 

I Chemism is^^sentially a bi-elementary process, 
r — . — - ' " ' ' 

* The chemical , reader will bear in wind, that Oken supposes an 
.identity between all the electro-negative elcinents, whicii is. not aa 
^ct warranted by experiment. The aboVo conjecture respecting the 
nature of s0a-^$alt (which, from expcrinfiental analysis, ia: known tn be a 
chloride of Bo^iiiin, or| taking into account an equivalent of watery mu- 
^iate of soda) tnnst, ^ a matter of course, bo taken in that sense. ^ ■ 



THIRD P4RT ;t 

BIOLOGY. THE WHOLE IN THE INDIVIDUAL. 
I. ORGANOSOPHY. 


A. 


ORGANOGO^y. 


In every combination of two elements^ the solid con- 
stituent is always in the ascendant, and the product is a 
dead mineral, in which all further action ceases. In 
Chernism, for instance, the polar opposition between acid 
and base is destroyed as soon as they have combined, 
and, there being no third element, no new activity can be 
ipused. When, however, a third element accedes, and 
the energy of earth and water is associated with that gj 
air, the latter constantly renews the productive activity 
reinvigorates the polar tension, and converts the wh(^ 
into an electro-chemism, or, as it is commonly terme^ 
galvanism. Galvanism, a tri-elementary process, rep|Jj 
Bents the planet in its totality, whilst all other proces^ 
ire IVactional. ^ ^ 

An individual, self-exciting and self-moving body, 
which is therefore no longer a complemehlary part of 
the planet, but a miniature planet, complete in itself, is 
an organism. The self-excitement of the individualized 
elemedt$i is Zt/e, affdjjjdepends upon galvanic action in a 
All inorganic bodies are fractional, and 
:di|riv0>their existence, their motion, their lifey from the 
fi^nectiori \vith something exterior ; organic bodies ,aro 
^tegrals, and Contain withiri" thefnsi^yos alf^ 



^to /those iri 


a formative' -ffic^ess, 


is &e s6iid,'"e&rlbv~a chemical ^liess, whos| 



‘lemen^^ an electrical 6t tixidizing proe 

vIiose.;eliment is air. 

One of products of the inorganic world; i$: 

jarbohic acid j containing the pure solid element, car-^' 
3on. This is the basis of all organic developments; 
;vlicn mixed with water and aiir, so as to form a soft - 
[nass, it constitutes the primitive slime^ a product of thO ; 
sea. “ Light energizes in the sea, and educes salts ; it 
energizes further, and the sea begins to live.” All life 
is of marine, no life of continental origin; ‘Move has 
emerged from the froth of the sea.” Slime was formed 
in those places where the sea was in contact with 
earth and air. simultaneously, therefore in shallow localk 
lies near the shore ; and it is in such localities that plants, 
animals, and even man, have taken their birth. 

The existence of individual organisms is transient, and 
their nqihber therefore inconstant. Permanence is to 
be attributed only to the life of the Universe, which is. 
coiidltibned bj^ the uninterniittent change of its constitu- 
ents. A returrieof the individual organisms to the prirai-: 
live slime ^1^^ transition to a new organism ; gen-, 

eraticn an’d^i^eneration are consequently similar, or 
rather, idei^cal processes. 

Every organism is spherical, like its prototype, the 
planet. The primitive slime consists, therefore, of an 
infinity of spherules, which, by oxidation in contact with. 
,ihe atmosphere, become hardened, and are thus envcL; 
oped in an outer crust, which contains an inner liquid; 
portion. The spherules are thereby metamorphosed into 
Tesicles, and the proximate components of the; 

organic w6rl4» attested also by exjierimenta} 
f^serv^ibh. VA. m^. be termed an infuso» 

riuth, which 3s a galvanic spherule or ^ 

■^bodying of presses ,' of nu^tiqn 

,, (lipids)i«d' ;respral^pk 




\. ’ . Kf ^ . '. ■ '- * ' ■' ^ T . .-. 

|] bodies) . No infusorium can Itvd' witTiSiit 1 r fluid 
^diumv or without free;access of earth and air- The 
ehtire organic wprld, as is concnrrentljr established by 
Iheory and observation^ "consists of anfl^^originates in in- 


fusoria, and returns thither by decomposition (when 
macerated, &c.). Putrefaction is a decomposition of 
Organic bodies into Infusoria, a reduction to primitive 
life, whilst generation is a synthesis of infusoria to supe- 
rior life. 

, Slime is, as it were, the ether, the chaos of the or- 
ganic world ; just as entire nature is a successive fixation 
of ether, organic nature is a successive fixation of infusorial 
slime. Tlie seed of both plants and animals consists of 
infusoria, and generation is truly a repetition of the primi- 
iive creative act which first evolved organic forms from 
this chaos. The generative substances (pollen and sperra[|| 
are the total organism reduced to the primordial mens 
struum, which, in the first instance, as we have seen| 
arose from a. reunion of all the fundamental inorganic sub^ 
^Stances in an integral mass. This latter* process may 
jbialled generalio originaria^ whilst tlie origination of inl^ 
^prlal vesicles from the decomposition of previously ex-' 
isimg organisms is to be termed gencratio equivoca. 

" infusorial spherules all superior organisms 

are developed by the energy of heat and light. Ether 
furnishes the substance, heat the form, light infuses life?' 
polarity, into the body thus prepared. / 

The life of every organic body consists (as has beeU :; 
i*®marked) of three fundamental processes oracr^ 
ifphsiiwbich respectivdy corres to* the three elementsi^ 
the solid or earthy, the liquid, and the gaseobs. Tbcv 
of th^ is of 

process^ of in inorganic bodies if repeated, j 

Its product i^^^fundamental, solid mass c^he body| 
|Phf ^uidifying'^pceM, ^ch is refmble^ the 



Water, is termed 

to cony-eW soHds into slitne, whose representative^ is the 
organic c%/e. constant polarity of the organic, fac- 

tor, finally, is maintained by the electric, oxidizing action 
of the air, in the process of respiration. The parallelism 
of these, three processes with the terrestrial activities^! 
magnetism, chemisrn, and electricity is obvious. Their 
joint manifestation is galvanic motion, which, inasmuch 
as it is self-excited within the organic body, serves to 
discriminate between this and an inorganic substance. 


B. — ORGANOGNOSIS. DIVISION OF ORGANIC BODIES* 

A SOLID^ a fluid, and an aerial element have beeii 
found indispensable to every organism ; a fourth combi- 
nation, however, is possible : that whli fire.* An orgdn^^ 
ism in which j^the latter is wanting represents only i a 
planetary toiaW^j the totality of earth, water, and air ; 
whereas, the ac^lfession of the igneous element forms £ 
solar totality, comprising all four elements. A n organ- 
ism of the kind might be denominated a cbemica 
organism, because it produces material substances ; wbilsi 
an organism of the latter nature can be designated as £ 
luminar organism, its activities and products being Jr 
every respect immaterial. The planetary organisin 
the plant, the solar or luminar orgaqism the auirrid 
Their respective physiological derivation is founded upoi 
this, that an organic vesicle which is thrown' upon ihi 
solid ground the action of light on. one side 

^ndftherefore^'^s^^^^ in one direction, and in consequent! 
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without tin* individuS centre of grairhy', its.' only 
&iis ‘ pointing ra^allj vfoyeMr^^ centre of the earth ; 
^whilst a vesicle reiriaitiirigiand continuing to revplye in 
the fluid is ppdized and acted upon b/fight on all sides, 
thereby receiving an infinity of polar axes or radii, turned 
, Idtvards an individual centre. Plants grow frorn the 
ground-towards the light ; animals, solar organisms, move 
freely about themselves ; they are an incorporation of 
luminar action. Plants move only when cxienially so- 
licited; the motion of animals is prompted from within, 
not excited from without. 

j iThe solar or cosmic organism, the true microcosm in 
the sense of the" ancients, comprises, in addition to thei 
pfocesses of the planetary organisms, three others, corre-l 
.spphdpig to the activities of the ether, — to gravity, heat,' 
'and light. Their respective organs, which are no longer 
'tfubservient to the production of material results, are th^ 
system, corresponding to gravity, the muscuM 
system, corresponding to heat, and the nervous system 
^^hich polarizes, actuates all preceding systems), corre- 
sponding to light. 


'SECOND KINGDOM. VEGETABLES, PLANTS. 

I. PIlY'fOGONy. 

The development of tlie individual plant is the sub- ; 
Ject of phytogeny. All development consists in indi- - 
%idpalizatioh,.V* the differentiation of the Identical or 
iDmotttJ . ioto its separate activities. A, system is do-; 
^^^ped, when 411 ite; j[iotential factor§> are; inW 

■fetmet systOHWi,;' HsV;^ 

j:|?A essentially a planetary Vorganism 

evinces Ae tea^j| ft ^ j ^:solar ;0rganizati0p,-agd';io the last ; 
Staged of Its ^evciopinnent iKlIseSses. 40111; d^ns 




the planetary ’organs corresponding to its true elemeptSf; 
The planetary organs are the roof, the nutritive orgi^ 
the 5/cm, the dig^^tive organ, and the 7eat;e5, the resp^ 
torj organs ; the sblar organs are contained in the indo'^ 
rescence, and minister to the purposes of generation, 
These latter are in a certain sense a prefiguration of aui- 
mal existence, a transition to a higher organic sphere* 
The planetary organs form three distinct series, of which 
every succeeding one repeats the typification of another 
which precedes. Their relations will be understood 
from the following synopsis : — 


Cfillular Organs (elementary). 

Anatomical 

Sysiom.s. 

Vegetable 

Motnliers. 

Ori^anaof , 
Tri florescence. 

( of fligcstion, — watc^, 

< , — r oarth,^ 

‘(of respiration, — air, ^ 

_ ■ 

^Cclls 
S^ljns or ducts 
vessels 

Bark (cortex) 
I.ibcr 

Wood 

■ . 

Root 

Stem 

Leaf 

Seed ) ^ 

Pistil > Frui 
Flower) . \ 


A. — PLANETARY ORGANS. 

A PLANT may be characterized, with reference to its 
devclopmerit, as an organic fluid or as organic water 
polarized and solicited in t.vvo opposite directions by ; 
earth and air. Every plant, therefore, tends to the terres* 
trial centre, on the one hand, terminating in an extreme - 
of 0 polarity (the linear, magnetic root), and to solar : 
miiversaliiy, on the other, with its dyadic, aerial extreme ^ 
(the foliage and their electrical surfaces). In virtue of 
tbe former tehdi^cy) the plant strives to evolve alkalinc^uil 
*oetallic prodp^^^ lhe dualistio^ polar ^aracter is manii^? 

fested in the pi^bdU^ of saltM^ AfeidsV e 
But not barth and ■ air only ih the plnri 

.the, roQt$-'ahiJ ;,the upper. 

influence ot ligbt^vifi^ Ijk in ^tejiitoinar 3 

,?Tgans of the in^brescence* * 







.Cellular ' 

Vesicle placed dn the girduod^^^i a^cted at its lower 
by gravity albrie ; on the up{^ surface, on the 
contrary, it is differentiated, polarized, by light. This 
bauses an elongation in two opposite directions, which is 
continued afterwards by a successive addition of other 
Vesicles. At first, a plant consists exclusively of cellular 
tissue ; all other ‘forms belong to subsequent dovclop- 
iuents. The cellular type is the rhomboidal dodeca- 
hedron, which, shape appears to be due to the coniprej?- 
sion of every spherule by circumjacent spherules of equal 

The triangular spaces between the different cells, 
*^#bich in some plants by a concretion of the contained 
juice form themselves iqlo regular tubes, are called interf 
'ci^HuIar ducts, and it is very probable that in these the 
nutritious juices ascend.* 

. -The respiriatory system of the plants is represented ii| 
hy the spiral vessels, whose peculiar forni and po^ 
tiph appear to be determined by the relative moverne^ 
Jof the sun. The more a plant is exposed to the innu- 
;^ce of the air, the higher its rank in the organic scale, 
;tiib greater also its number of these aerial organs, and 
vice versa f they are scarcely met with at all in the 
lowest classes of plants. 


Anatomical Systems. 

yd The cellular tissue is individualized as bark, tlije indi* 

", ‘ .v, 'f:'- '■ 

fe: t<^giv6 an exposition 'pf Ok<MiV sy®tew? 

Utkl reason statements 

hat' tha of Liebl^' ftayS assigne j 




^4fMtenients will requirrfiShdification in cbnMouond 
WC0 of physical scieiice. 


(Uo con- 
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vldualized ’diictd; iToriii the liber, and the spiral vessfel$: 
constitute wo<^3. The induration of these last takes 
place- sooner than that of any other part, because- they ,, 
are more expose^to the oxidizing induence of ajr. ; 

The simple tissues and anatomical systems separate 
again, and predominate respectively in the 

Vegetable Members^ 

Tlie cellular tissues prevail in the root^ the organ foK 
water,— the veins in the stem^ the organ for solids, — -and 
the spiral vessels in the leaves^ the organs for air. The 
stem is a more advanced develoj)ment of the root, and 
the leaves exhibit the fullest perfection of both, exposing 
in detail all the characteristics of the plant. It is on this 
account that the disposition of tlie difierent parts of the> 
leaf aflbrds a clue to the structure of the entire plant.’ 
In the leaf the constituents of the plant attain to their;:, 

f hest planetary individualization ; they are there anat-r;iv 
fled, spread 

Bf'— SOLAR OR ETHEREAL ORGANS. 

Hrrrtopore the great law, that every spiritual 
formative energy materializes itself in an organ, to which; 
it imparts its own nature, which it stamps with its own 
impress, has been verified in various ways. Anothet, 
instance is seen/in the appearance of organs whicl^emr 
body the action of light and its concomitant^ heat, W^b 
the conseqnent tendency to individual concretion, gravity. 
In the plant , the bjigina^ parts, when 'affected wdth prop-^ 
®rties of ether or firei develop ihbhiselves so as to foirgi 

an organ of light* — ihe .Jlower (borplk) 
brgati of heat, > 


, with the greatest distinctness'. 
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these organs the cellular constituents appfearvqui^ 
vdisjoint^ or individual, only a proximate separation hav- 
';irig; been, effected in the leaves, inasmuch as, e. c», the 
:vspiral vessels yet cohere by means "of cellular attach- 
ments. Another verification of the Jaw, light differen- 
tiates, individualizes. 

The organs of the inflorescence are a repetition of the 
entire plant, although originating in the transformation of 
the leaf, since every organ is developed out of that wliicli 
js its immediate predecessor. — An identification or re- 
' union of the three individual organs takes place in the 
ffruit, in which the inflorescence returns to the primitive 
state of the plant. The greatest polarity, the generic 
opposition, which precedes that reunion, is the antitliesii 
between the pistil and the flower properly 30 'called. 

{ In the flower we distinguish the involucrum or spatha, 
corresponding to the root, the calyw^ representing li 
stem, and the corolla^ a transfiguration of the leave! 
The corolla legitimates itself as the true organ of light b| 

, its color. The green of the leaves is analyzed there^ 
ithe''first separation gives yelloio and ft/wc, of which 
former is the color of earth, and belongs to flowers^ 
■‘Inferior order or at least of imperfect development, e. c.| 
the early flowers of spring, syngenesia, &c. Blue is the 
second color,, and prevails among the flowers of the tem- 
perate zone ; those of the torrid zone, where the action 
of light is most intense, are red, — of the true ethereal 

: % The spiral threads of the leaf insulated are the sta^t^ 
mi, -in whose ; vesicular extremes, the anthers, the 

pd tl|| 

;intensityv..; ^.Theipiscil 

titioir interior otjlie pistil tfe rooj; 

^jreappea^i^^nn^f^l^ ethereal form, as :seed.- ^ 

and flower 





in which tlie entire jplant iis :rcpeated as a lini Th|ee: 
kinds of fruit are conceivable, according to the preppri^! 
derance of one of the three elements; huiSyplumSj 
hemes, whose characteristics are ultimately united again 
in the apple. In the nut the seed or kernel predominates, 
in the plum the fleshy part of the pistil, &c. ^ i 

Flowerless plants have no seed ; their sporules are pnly 
albumen. 

II. PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 

The cooperation of the functions of the plant consti- 
tutes its life, which is the subject of vegetable physi-; 
ology. Vegetation depends chiefly upon the two car- 
dinal antitheses of the plant between the cellular or 
radical and the spiral or truncal systems, between sun 
and between air and earth, between light and inat*^ 

ter, ej^^icity and chemism.^^ 

rUNCflONS OP THE PLANETARY ORGANS. 

All the pri^^ve Substances, carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitroganV contained in the plant ; the la$t, 
however, only as' characteristic of the transition to th^ 
animal kingdom. All the elements are likewise active 
there : the ether, in forcing the root towards the centre 
of the earth by gravitation ; light, in causing poIarity^|i^nd 
decomposition and evoking the colors; heat, in maintaining 
|he state of ethereal indiflerence, promoting evaporation 
capillary attraction, &c. The minerals are repre- 
sented by silica, ^umina^ lime, T organic mat- 
ters may to the inorgdtiic substances ; aico^* 

M) whmh^: though actually present, is evolved from 
sugar, perhaps. repre^ ; geljitinous matters, 

ajlgar, COrrespa™^tc> water : litrninev 
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starch, and humus j to fear th* Orgamc are formed 
With tannin, acetic, benzoic, saccharic, vinic, citric, 
mah oxalic, oleic, prussic, and similar acids* Vege- 
table alkalies are the well-known narcotic substances. 
The inflammables are fats, oils, resins, &c. Organic 
:ores appear in the coloring matters. 

The descent of the root and the vertical develojuiiCiit 
of the stem are due to gravity and ligl)t. To the laifer 
agent is also attributable the sleep of plants. The (Vmc- 
tion of the root is the absorption of slimy bodies formed 
by decomposition, which may be maintained in part hy 
the action of the root. Evaporation goes on from the 
bark, whilst the absorbed substances are digested, meta- 
morphosed into new cells in the cellular system. The 
*^jpices are carried along, raised, and subjected to fermen- 
tation, so as to secrete the proper vegetable matters, in 
the intercellular ducts. The free respiration of the plant 
occurs in the spiral system through its exterior represen- 
tative, the leaves. — Respiration being the highest vege- 
table function, and internal motion the only result, the 
spiral vessels are as important and as significative to the 
; plant as the nerves to the animal. 

The motion of the vegetable juice depends mmii the 
polar antithesis between the process of respiration and 
that of digestion. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE SOLAR ORGANS. 

The vitality of the inflorescence consists in the oppe 
sition between flower (corolla) and pistil, which is agai 
the antubesis between leaf and stalk, between electricil 
airJ chemism, between light and mass, between spiiit'an 
^maltcr, in short, the sexual antithesis. The polI<5 
'electrifies, seed of the pistil, whereby 

is excited so as to develop itself. 
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sexual fupctiojir; The relation of sex, which is pre-^ ■ 
figured from the beginning, is individualized for the first 
time in the organic body. In the sexual act mind es- 
pouses matter ; the spiritual representative, the male 
principle, is the light which shines upon and vivifies the 
female principle, the bearer of the Material. Impreg- 
nation is irradiation. The material parfs of the fruit are 
furnished by the Female in both plants and animals ; not 
that the Male communicates no material substance, but 
ilmt this substance acts but as a polarizing agent, as a 
fcriiient exciting a similar process of fermentation in the 
female substance. In impregnation, a dormant chemical 
process is awakened by an electrical process. The 
anthers are the male organs, the pollen being virtually the 
sperm ; the female organs which contain tlie germs are 
the pistils. 

In the act of impregnation, heaven weds the earth, the 
spirit becomes flesh ; and this occurs when the two cosr 
mic principles of the plant have attained to their intensest 
polarity as flower and pistil. At that moment the plant 
thrills with self-cxcited motion ; the plant catches a 
glimpse of the Eden of animal life ; but at that moment 
the plant begins to expire. 

Tlie seed is the whole plant concentrated to a point, 
a heavy terrestrial mass, which can undergo change only 
^iiKler the influence of the other elements. That change 
is germination, and requires the presence of air, earth, 
and \xaicr; its continuance, growth, depends upon the 
action of light, iieat, and gravity. When all llie poles of 
plant are independently developed, the growth ceases. ; 


II r, PHYTOLOGV. 

I he succje§;||y9 pqsHibti or origination^ of the different 
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IpRfts of the plants or its historical develdprOent 
hds been imperfectly traced ; the idea of the plant has 
Wen conceived, ' But it is nature’s great law, that what- 
ever successively appears in time is simultaneously ex- 
tended in space. The whole ideal plant, with all the 
stages of its development, with every individualization of 
its factors,, is spread out before us in the vegetable king- 
dom. The vegetable kingdom is an exhibition of all the 
organs of the plant separately, — a visible history of its 
development, the expression or enunciation of its idea in 
the muUiplicity of its individuals, — the ideal plant anat- 
omized by the hand of nature. The true systematiza- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom is, therefore, but a re- 
pealed systematization of the vegetable organs, or a plas- 
tic representation of its philosophical anatomy, 

VEGETABLE SYSTEM. 

All dirterence in the structure of plants is properly 
founded upon a dilTerence in the tissues, which, firsfcj 
appear yet in chaotic confusion, — next, separate into 
concentric or tubular sheaths, encased one within ilie 
other, as bark, liber, and wood, — and then, arrange 
themselves as particular members, forming root, stem, 
and leaves, which are repealed as seed, pistil, and fio\Aer, 
and, finally, reunited in the fruit, as nut, plum, heir)) 
a^djapple. 

Plants consisting exclusively of vegetable tissues, with- 
out sheaths and members, are the acotyledons ; those 
i With sbeuths, but without a proper distmclion into root, 
stem, and leaves, raonocoiyledoiis ; and> lastly, those 
wiib distinct reticular leaves, dicotyleyops.m nobility 
^of a plant depends upon the number of its organs, not 
upon the more thorough perfection of any of tits organs 
^^lor^e^. ^ /• -, . 

; The jpiural system, o^iplante will be tSS 
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Parenchymarim^^ — tis- 

sue forms the marrow of the ideal plant, which Is not ex- 
posed to light, and consequently without the development 
of lumiiiar organs. All the plants representing this tissue 
are likewise destitute of these organs ; they are female 
"plants, the formation of the male parts being impossible, 
owing to the absence of spiral vessels. They are not 
cryptogamoiis,' but aganious ; they are, at most, lar<:e 
vesicles filled with smaller vesicular spherules, which 
separate after desiccation, and, when subse(|uenily hrou^lit 
into contact with a fluid, attract other vesicles, so as to 
form a new system by tliis accretion. 

The parenchymariae have no root, stem, or leaf, no 
distinct bark, liber, and wood ; spiral vessels appear only 
in the ferns, as in isolated string in the interior. Since 
the i^eed is of foliar origin, and the true leaves are absent, 
these plants are devoid of seeds ; they are acotyledons^ 
TPor the same reason they are anembnjonsy without plu-l 
mulic ; the sporules are albuminous matter, into which no 
process of fermentation is induced by heat and light. ; 
On that account no saccharine or acid mailers nre^ 
evolved ; the parcncliymaria? are orgariizcd processes of 
decay, yielding infusorial slime as the last result. 

The simple galvanic process which is active in the 
infusorial vesicles constitutes also the vitality of the 
agamous plants, and they tlirive in consequence cveii in 
the derk, in moist places, &c., with a very limited access 
of light and air. 

; ' The progressive difTerentiationi of the cellular matter 
. cfttises a gradation in the first region of plants.; the low- 
est class, the fungi (mushrooms)^ consisting of brute, 

earth-colored tissue, or of an aggregation of vesicles, 
which forms in dark places, and can 6rigin|te wliercvei 
Jslimy juice.: arc released from ihb bond |of a high^^r 
^gamzaubn, — wberevet th^e is deOay. ii«*pie generatioii ^ 
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of fungi is a true igeneratio equivoca; even when a props- ■ 
gallon takes place, it is only through the peculiar attrao- 
tion of tlie vesicles Into which the fungus decomposes 
itself. — The subdivision of the fungi involves too many 
details, which must be left to special treatises. 

jfi the second class, the mosses, there is an appear- 
ance of intercellular veins, but the spiral vessels are en- 
tirely absent. Their color is green ; they are water- 
plaiiis, rc])resenting the process of digestion; — the yellow- 
tolorod fungi, on the contrary, were earth-plants. 

'rho third class, the ferns, present a fascicle of spiral 
vessels surrounded with cellular tissue, which yet forms 
tli(3 chief part. 

After this now conics a complete discession of the cel- 
lular tissue into bark, liber, and wodd ; the differentiating 
action of light and air is more strongly felt, and we have 
tlie sexual plants with a regular inflorescence. Here wp 
distinguish 

1st. The Scajjarim^ — ^Monocotyledons ^ — with sheaths, 
but without a continuous system of spiral vessels. , The 
spiral vessels which occur are disperslvely distributed, 
■—not relicularly connected. The tendency to form 
brruichos appears only in the knots of the stem ; and the 
Jtbsence of branches causes also an absence of leaves* 
Th(* apparent leaves arc nothing but sheaths that have 
burst and unfolded themselves. Owing to the same 
cause, there is no proper corolla, but only a colored 
calyx. — The liliaceous plants, grasses, and palms are 
the subdivisions, of which the lilies exhibit themselves as 
insulated barjk^ the grasses represent the venous liber, ^ 
^cd the palms dit? woody stem. 

-d. The Dicotyledons^ in which the spiral vessels are 
niore thordughly . developed and relicularly disposed, 
^^f these tjie monopelalous plants yet resemble the sca-^ 
pariaj ; they ^ply^^h^ ; generally follicles 

^nd capsules*!;' 
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The hypogyrious polypetals are the first that ha 
calyx, corolla, stamina, and pistils quite separate. — The 
perigynous polypetals, together with the apetals and di 
clinists, develop a perfect fruit. 

But I cannot enter into descriptive details ; the annexec 
table will afford a view of the system. 



THIRD KINGDOM. ANIMALS 

The development of animals, whose genetic history is 
given in Zoogony, begins where that of plants terminates. 
Tlie organs of the plant, after being ennobled by light, 
attained to polar, independent motion at the moment 
when the ingestion of the male into the female organ took 
place. The Male in organic nature discharges the func- 
tion of independent polarity ; its peculiar life and the act 
of ingestion have for their object the production of inde- 
pendent life. We have seen, that, the instant the plant 
enters upon this stage of truly animal existence, its own 
vitality begins to recode ; the cyclus of its existence is 
conijilete. If now this last vital act of llie plant could be 
C':^nceived to continue, if this galvanic process could be 
inflcpeiulontly maintained, wc should then in reality enter 
the sphere of Zoogony. An animal might be ‘defined as 
an independent iilflorescence, in which the polar action is 
perpetual, in which the self-excitement is continual and 
unceasing. Tlie diflerencc between the origination of a 
plant and that of an animal, depending upon a diflerencc 
in positiem and exposure of the original vesicle, has already 
been pointed out. An animal is an entire solar sy stem). 
— the plant only a planet ; the former a microcosm, the 
hutci' a microplaneta.’’ The development of every ani- 
mal reriuircs the fluid element for its free rotation around 
its individual centre, and the birthplace of the first ani- 
mals was, beyond question, the sea-shore. 

The animal vehicle is an organized sun, whose principle 

polarization t^‘ mherenl ; within it there is the same re-f 
mp^'^calion between centre and periphery, whicli has been 
observed tq exist as the polar action of light between their 
oosinic prototypes, — sun and planet. The two recipro- 
actipn| — of the, centre up^^ho periphery, ahd 
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^ entire animal organisim is founded upon the sexual 
system, and all further developments are buft a nobilitation 
of this basis. This is clear from what has been said con- 
cerning the transition from the vegetable to the animal 
system through the medium of the inflorescence, which 
latter is the individualization of the sexual antithesis. 

It is easily understood, that, since the solar organism is, 
to speak figuratively, a higher power of the planetary or- 
ganism, it must also embody the processes and organs of 
this, — that we are consequently enabled to discrimlnaie 
in the animal between a planetary and a solar organization. 
The animal seen under one aspect is a plant in its highest 
character, its sexual significance ; seen under the other, it 
is an organized sensation. The animal is accordingly 
dowed with two organic systems, the one vegetative^ thc| 
other purely animaL • 

An analysis of these systems gives a division similar to ^ 
that in plants, into Tissues, Jlnatomical Systems^ and Or- 
gans or Members. 


r. TISSUKS, 

A FUNDAMENTAL ANIMAL TISSUES. 

The type which has accompanied us throughout the 
preceding^ classifications recurs in the animal 
The central part of the vesicle, when individualized and 
concrete, becomes a spherule or point, ^;|nd the aggrogaf® 
of such points constitutes the fundamehtfit mass ol the an- 
imal tissues. Imthis the distinctive significance of nnimals 
finds its exj)r(3ssion. As an organic system, it forms the 
nervous mass. The texture of the nerves Jis an agglat^' ‘ 
natioit of albuminou^^ spherules, rosemblin^^^^ closely 



the primijtiva state bf the Semi-fluid sokr substance, ~ 
endowed therefore with the most variable polarity, and 
adapted in every respect to the discharge of the exciting 
linninar function. Though physiologists have generally 
regarded the nervous mass as the last of animal substances, 
it is nevertheless that in which all others have originated, 
of wljich they are differentiations. It is of all the most 
indifferent, and on that account polarizable under the 
slightest aspiration. 

The nervous mass, then, is the solar principle in the ani- 
mal body, which, by repeated concretion, by antithetical 
dissolution, gives birth to the other animal organs, and, 
after being thus purified, etherealizcd, energizes in them 
as an irradiating agent of heat and motion. The antithet- 
ical mass of animal organs surrounds the nerves, whose 
solar centralization is the brain, in the same manner as 
the planets form the environment of the sun. As a mere 
exterioration df;ii central point, the peripheric corporeal 
mass must necessarily be spheroidal in form. — The ex- 
terna) envelope is the result of oxygenation ; 'in general, 
all masses highly concrete are the results of an oxygenat- 
ing pn^cess. The most concrete and therefore most solid 
product is the osseous system ; and by reverting to the 
previous development of the planetary masses it will be 
seen duu this corresponds to the earthy, or rather, silicious, 
formation in Geology. Obviously, that medium Which 
furilsers the process of oxygenation most is calculated 
also to cause the highest solidification, and for this reason 
We observe that the bones of terrestrial animals, living 
and breathing ii^flie atmosphere, are harder and more 
compact than thdfe whose vital medium is water. 

It is neces$ary and essential to organic life, -that die 
solid bones, which are virtually lifeless and iiiert, and, as 
*1^ were, of mineral existenc|^ply, surround the vital, 
^pidiual nerves.; :v The polarizable substance 
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/presupposes as its counterpart the ^ unwelding, apa- 
thetic matter ; they are opposed to each other as neces- 
sarily as the indifferent ether and the most differentiated 
earth. But just as the latter two require a mediating 
element, the air, for the purpose of reciprocation, so also 
there is an intermediate product of semi-oxidation, the 
fibrous tissue, through which the molory action of the 
nerves is communicated to the solid bones. . The con- 
tractile motion in these fibres with its reaction is truly ilie 
result of polarization ; the polar extremes are alternately 
attracted and repelled, the nerves being the inducilve 
agent. — Bones and the fibrous aggregate are terrestrial, 
planetary substances • the nerves, on the contrary, are so- 
lar, cosmic, in their nature and significance. 


B. — VEGETATIVE TISSUES. 

After the complete development of the nervous sub- 
stance into the separate forms of centre, line, and sph(?re, 
a fourth product can arise only through its degeneration 
into a vegetable form, the vesicular tissue. This consti- 
tutes the link between independent animalism (represent- 
ed by the nerves, muscles, and bones, neither of t\hicii 
minister to regeneration or nutritive life) and the Universe 
with its all-pervading vitality. Sensation, motion, free- 
dom of action, such as they are attributable only to 
cosrnic A!!, belong to the truly animal elements ; plane- 
tary depetRlence and material interchange with surround- 
ing nature, lo the vegetative elements. .. . . 

The vesicular tissue, when isolated, constitutes the am- 
mai membranes. 

^ The fundamental tissues of the aoimal are therefor® 
the central nerves, the linear fibrops muscles, the spbeii- 
Cal hones, and the vesicu^r tissues, and their 

ration gives j^ise to the ; 
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il. ANATOMtCAL SYSTEMS; 

A. — VEGETATIVE SYSTEMS. 

The deduction of the vegetative systems in the animal 
body does not materially differ from that of the same sys- 
tems in the plant. In the animal, however, we behold a 
more marked distinctness in the functions, and greater in- 
dividualization in the respective organs ; the processes of 
jibhor[>iion and circulation, which are jointly intrusted to 
{lie vascular tissue in the plant, are here separately per- 
formed and represented. , 

All life depends upon a continuous transformation of 
inorganic into organic bodies ; the process of absorption 
and digestion is therefore again the first and principal 
one. 

1. Intestinal {Js\tritive) System, 

Tlie intestinal system is essentially composed of mem- 
branous vessels whose inner surface is more particularly 
abf-orbent, while the outer surface, being exposed to 
die inllucnce of air and ligbl, aetjuires the tendency to 
decomposition, and is. converted into an organ for ex- 
halation or evaporation. This functional antithesis be- 
comes the greater, the more an animal is exposed to 
tiir and light ; il is least in those animals whose vital ele- 
aicut is water. In its highest stage, the difference of pro- 
cesses induces a change of structure, the outer portions 
cf tlie membrane becoming indurated, more highly oxi- 
and the inner parts retaining the similarity to the 
soft mucous or slimy form. These, when detached from 
each Ollier, respectively yield the skin and an intestinal 
'^essci, of vvhich the latter is the organ for water, the 
fcmier for air. — The first aniiijal is but a nutritive follicle^ 
endowed with sensation, . 

. '■ 24 
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2. Respiratory System. 

The constant- exposition of the external membranous 
surface to the action of air within water impresses upon 
it the aerial character, and converts it into an organ for 
exhalation, which is always attended by oxygenation. 
Oxidizing membranes thus formed compose the branclii i: ; 
the inferior animals, the most of the annelides, molluscu', 
snails, &c., breathe through the skin, and even the gills 
of fishes are but a piece of skin. The branchiae thus 
constitute the atmosphere, the intestines the sea of the 
animal.’^ 

In a manner similar to the extension and prolongation 
of the vascular membranes into absorbent tubes, a con- 
traction of the branciiial membrane forms tubes, which 
convey air or oxygen tow’ards the digestive vessels. TIjcjJ; 
are at first lymph-vessels of the cuticle, and in higher an<j| 
imals, beginning with the insects, and continuing througfe 
fishes, amphibia, birds, up to the liighest forms, de- 
velop themselves into true respiratory tubes, analogous ip 
the spiral vessels in the plant. A concurrence of these^ 
produces the lungs. The respiratory vessels are but an 
infollicatioii ” (folding in) of the skin, which extoiuls 
throughout the body in various ramifications, tending agnln 
to central unity, and combining so as to form simple sys- 
tems in the more perfect developments. 

3. Jlrterial System. 

The ^olid nutritive mass, when modifying the orighJ*'^^ 
membrane, calls forth a corresponding system, whose 
origination occurs where the processes of respiration and 
y digestion meet and react, efiecting a separation into an 
.aerial und a solid product. This new, system establishes 
a communication between ;the other two, facilitating the 
yiCOnlbitlccl nutrition of the respiratory, and the unintermpt' 



ed oxidatiort of the vascular system ; caitying slimy hiat- 
tcr to; the latter, and conveying air to the former: In fact, 
the respiratory and intestinal membranes, when detaching 
themselves from each other, still remain coherent in many 
places, giving rise to vascular tubes, of which the aerial 
parts are polar, whilst those corresponding to the fluid 
clement are indifferent. Hence the origin of absorbent 
and of respiratory vessels^ which arc opposed to each 
other as ait* and water, as aerial and intestinal membranes. 
The aerial vessel is a branchia extending to the intestine ; 
the absorbent, an intestine terminating in the air. Proper- 
ly, every point of the respiratory tmd intestinal nicinbranes 
absorbs, and a tubular elongation of such absorbent aper- 
tures constitutes the lymphatics. When occurring in the 
intestines, these are termed lacteals. 

The preceding developments of the primordial mem- 
brane are yet dependent upon, and attached to, their ori- 
gin ; the vascular system as independent is represented 
by the arteries and veins. When the polar decomposi- 
tion of the slimy mass is not suflicicnily rapid to cause it 
Jto disappear as fast as it accrues, the remainder, which is 
now endowed with aerial polarity, will be repelled by the 
homogeneous respiratory v'^essels, aiul attracted by the in- 
testines, these being oppositely alfecled. Vessels con- 
voying oxidized slime from the respiratory to the intestinal 
system are called arteries. After slime has been reduced 

its indiflerent state in the intestines, it is repelled by 
those and attracted by the respiratory vessels, the trans- 
taking place through the veins. ; 

In its functiortttl significance, the artery is a vessel car- 
7yittg air, but by means of undexomposed slime (blood), 
Arteries are seen in iheir purest form in the lungs and the 
pulmonary artery . Th^ lungs and the absorbents coi> 
**U3|)ond respectively to pure ^air and pure water; the 
foftner, therefore, occur bnlv vM^fcair is respired, — the 
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latter; yrhere water is inbaledi ani- 

mals, have arteries aod veins only while in the chrysalid 
State ; they live without them afterwards. 

Just as the artery is a respiratory vessel separately de- 
veloped, so the intestines are independently developed in 
the veins. The circulation of the blood depends upon a 
union of the two, forming a complete anatomical system. 
— The blood contains all the planetary elements, and is 
identical in constitution with the animal body. 

Since the animal comprises, or rather, is founded upon, 
the whole vegetable development, it likewise repeals tlic 
sexual inflorescence of the latter in all its stages. We 
have animals, in which, as in the inferior plants, there are 
no distinct male and female parts (infusoria, whose divis- 
ion gives rise to now animals, in a manner similar taflie 
propagation of fungous plants); others with a matrix &!- 
ogous to the capsule in plants. An irKlividuah’zatiolVof 
the sexual organs is of* course characteristic of the hi^l|r' 




animals. 

, All attempt to cxliihit the parallelism of plants and aSt* 
mals can, with the limited means of observation and com- 
parison at our command, be only in part successful, and 
must chiefly depend upon the genesis and functional signifi- 
cance of the diflerenl organs. The corresponden(‘c of the 
sexual organs and the analogy between the animal lungs nnd 
the vegetable leaves are obvious ; whatever else rmjy he 
given is se(3ti in the following table, in which the corre- 
sponding orgaiis, &c., stand in the same horizontal line. 
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B. AIsrilWAL SYSTEMS. 

The animal is essentially a duality in its organization, 
— at once a planetary and a solar being. The vegetative 
systems are reproduced in an ethereal form ; a crystalline 
(earthy, as Oken calls it), an aqueous, and an aerial 
system, corresponding to gravity or materiality, heat or 
motion, and light or polarity, are evolved, constituting 
respectively the osseous, the muscular, and nervous sys- 
tems. The elements for tills development are furnished 
by the arteries, the last vegetative product ; their fibrous 
membranes arc the embryo of the muscular, their com- 
pact membrane of the osseous system ; a concretion of 
blood gives rise to the nerves. 

I, JSlBrvons System* 

The nervous mass ivS concrete blood ; being in conse- 
(juGneo but ari arteidal system of a higher order, it must be 
parallel (analogous) to the arteries in their most perfect 
form, — ihe respiratory tubes. The nerves are the vivi- 
fying nriucipMS.|bi' tlic animal and vegetative systems, in 
the same manner as the respiratory tubes animate the 
purely vegetative systems. Like these, they distribute 
themselves as fascicular fibres, which afierwards separate 
and extend in manifold ramifications. The nerves are 
distinguishable into an arterial and venous mass, — the 
ciiicntious ov cortical and the white or medullary sub-r 
stances. A constant polar opposition between these two 
Substances is maintained, so that the nervous system' en- 
joys an independent vitality4 

l^bat portion of the nervous mass, which remains after 
die transformation of the greater part into membranes, 
constitutes the tfegetative nerves, and these preside over 
^ die intcsiiuesi vessels, arid the se^uf^l organs ; over the 
*‘'*st 5 however, only in the animai nerves, 
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: bebatise ibe sexual organs bielbng at 6hc6- to the:>€gletati ve 
and the animal Sphere. The atiimal itervoiis sfstm is 
a repetition of the vegetative nerves in greater concentra- 
tion ; in the former we behold a closed nervous tube, 
where the vegetative nerves formed only a vesicle sepa- 
rated into reticular filaments. This closed nervous lube 
is the s^Dinal marrow, whose unital centralization occurs in 
the brain. This is enveloped by the cranial bones, which 
are but a modified continuation of the spinal column. 
The head, the noblest development of the animal organ- 
ism', is antithetical with the trunk, as an animal with a 
Vegetative formation. In it all the inferior organs are 
ennobled and reproduced. The muscular systern is repre- 
sented by the muscles of the face, the digestive system 
by the mouth, the respiratory system by the nose, th^ 
limbs by the jaw-bones, &c. 

The peculiar function of the nervous system in tlie am|j 
mal sphere is sensation ; in this, however, though it tend| 
16 perfect independence, it depends upon the other 
terns, with the noblest forms of which it becomes unhed| 
thus producing the senses. The union of the nerves wiih' 
the free vascular or meml)ranous system forms the sense 
of touch; with the intestinal system, the sense of lasU; 
with the respiratory system, the sense of smell. These 
are the senses pertaining to the vegetative systems. Tlicre 
being three animal systems, three senses ought in strict- 
ness also to correspond to them ; there are, however, but 
twp, ^inca. the innscular and osseous systems are jointly 
sqbsei^yii^nt to but one purpose, —me They are 
repreiipned by the sense of hearing. The complete 
independence of the nerves^appears in the eye. 

2. Osseous System. 

[adffferent, deoxidized globules fornv’the hetvous mass, ? 
fXidation gives calcareous enrl/L, the product 





ol planetary oxjdEtldtt. Vesicles filled with this calca- 
reous earth cdnsiitute globes, and out of an aggregalion of 
these arises the osseous mass. A vesicular gelatine is . 
changed by oxidation into cartilage, and then similarly 
into calcareous earth. This process of osseous formation 
is first seen in tlie organs of respiratory oxidation, where 
cartilaginous rings begin to be produced. Bones are ossi- 
fied intestinal tubes. There are .two osseous systems, — 
the one vegetative, the other animal ; the former sur- 
rounding the membranous systems (scales of fisli(?s and 
amphibia, the latter enveloping the nerves. 

In the animal osseous fabric there is a marked oppo- 
sition between the dorsal and abdominal parts ; they are 
to each other as light and darkness. The dorsal column 
is a series of rings forming vertebrte ; the corresponding 
abdominal column is the breast-bone (sternum). With 
reference to these all bones are symmetrically disposed. 
The number of, vertebra) is determined by that of the 
nerves, for the ei>yelo[nnont of which they are destined. 
Now tlic number of the nerves depends upon that of the 
senses to wliidUv^ they minister ; and it follows from this, 
that the number of vertebne equals that of the senses. 
There are consequently vertebne of touch, of taste, of 
smell, of hearing, and of sight. The last four belong to 
the head, and form a system distinct from the verjebra? ol 
feeling, which sense is distributed all over the body, and 
served by the nerves of the vertebral column. Each of 
the four vertebra*) of the head, which may respectively be 
denominated vertebra? of the nose, of the ear, of the 
longue, and W the eye, consists of five pieces, because . 
the columnar Vertebrae consist essentially of the main body, 
costal and two transverse processes. To each of 
Ao senses of ih^ head there is consequently a correspond- v? 
vertcbni ; 'the : sense .of however, comprises 
respimbry, digestiye, sy 
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abdomen, and pelvis, -rr; wbfch is reptesenWd by 

separate vertebrae. The breast includes the neck^ arms, 
and long ribs. There must be five vertebra of the arms, 
corresponding to the five fingers and their nerves ; in like 
manner, five vertebne of the lungs or costal vertebrae, 
since the ribs are a repetition of the branchial arcs, whose 
number is five throughout the class of fishes. 

The five upper vertebrae of the neck, being a transfor- 
mation of the vertebral arcs, may be termed branchial 
vertebrae. The three inferior verlebra> of the neck and 
the two upper costal vertebrie are those of the arms, be- 
cause the nerves belonging to these issue from them. 

The ribs between the third and seventh inclusive arc 
attached to tlie five pectoral vertebrae, which tlicrofure 
stand properly as the vertebra) of the lungs. Tliose lo 
which the sliort ribs are attached are intestinal vertebrae. 
We have, moreover, five vertebrae of the feet, the nerve^ 
of these proceeding from them, and five sexual vertebra?.,' 
The caudal vertebra? correspond to the vertebra? of the 
neck, and exist on account of the sexual branchia?. 

The symmetrica] structure of the trunk exhibits itself, 
therefore, longitudinally as follows : — 

I, Membkanous vertebr.e. 

A. — Sexual verlebrw. 

a. ) Caudal vertebra?, 5. 

A.) Sexual vertebra), 5, 

c.) Vertebra? of tlie feet, 5, 

B. Abdominal vertebreej 5. 

Pectoral vertebnn. 

' a.) Vertebra? of tlie lungs, 5. 

b, ) Vertebrse of the arms, 5. 

€*) Vertebra? of the neck, 5. 

II. Vertebra of the ear, 1. 

llL Vertebra OP THE tongue, 1. 

IV. Wertebra OF Tw: eye, ^ 

• Vv.'T^^ERTEBRA of t^'^NOSE-,- 1. ]■ 
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This i^OguVSirKy ift the horiian 

‘‘ animals are irregular me^ 

3. Muscular System. 

The intestines recur in a nobler, truly animal forni, as 
the vertebral column ; in a similar manner, the whole vas- 
cular system ascends into the animal region, and appears 
as the muscular system. The veins are inductive of the 
polar process, by which the tubes are affected with two 
poles and elongated y they thus become fibres. These 
ajipear especially in those vessels that are most exposed 
to the influence of the air, — in the arteries. Besides 
the external cellular membrane, every artery has two 
menibraues, the one turned towards the slime, the other 
towards the air, wliich are tubularly inclosed within each 
other. The outer one of these tends to become fibre, the 
inner one to ossify. Thus we have a vegetative and an 
animal fibrous or muscular system. 

Vegetative rimscles consist simply of fibrous membranes; 
they arc situated beneath the skin, and attached to it or to 
the system of epidermal bones, wherever they exist. 
(In its more advanced development a fibrous membrane 
is termed panniculus carnosus,) 
minimal muscles originate in the oxidizing portion of 
the vascular system ; they will therefore predominate 
most in ‘‘ the hearth of the lungs.” It is there that we 
the — an arterial part with a strong fibrous 

development, the prototype, of the muscular system^ 
in theory, the muscle can act as an envelope bf the 
^ones only, and not of the other parts; for muscle and 
stand on the same stage of development ; the mus- 
cle forms the external arterial surface, the bone the inner 
surface of the artprJ^ 

l^one and muscle are anti%Mical as earth and air ; the 
is the polarizing, mov^^^ent, -—the bones con- 
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the pokri?5ed, moved ibass. The 
'tion prevails on the iuminar or nervous side ; the muscular 
formation, on the Contrary, on- the arterial side, or that of 
darkness. The anterior and dorsal parts of man are 
' related as muscle and bone ; the former, therefore, is more 
active, noble, powerful, spiritual, than the latter. 


111. ORGANS. 

Organs are defined by Oken as tliose parts of an ana- 
tomical system which detach themselves and efl'ect a junc- 
tion with a part of another system, thereby receiving a 
peculiar function.” Kvery system will, in conse(|uence| 
have as many organs as there are possible combinations. 

A. — \'EGETATIVE ORGANS. 

1. Intestinal Organs, 

The processes carried on in the intestines are ihe 
cheniical processes of solution^ separation^ and absorp- 
tion, The organ of solution is the stomach. Solution is 
always accompanied by oxidation ; the gastric juice is 
therefore essentially acid. 'J'lie oxygen seems to be 
derived from the milt (sjjleen), which might be tonnod the 
lungs of the stomach. This is attested by its situation, 
its attachrnent to the stomach, &c.* 

Tlte; organ of separation is the duodenum^ which might 
be tei^d the biliary stomach. The liver is related to 
ihg duodenum as the milt to the stomach. By means of 
the liver the intestinal canal is implicated with the whole 

. * **' Whwthtr OJven in right iir this conjecturo concerning the 
. bf tiip milt, physrologisits rnny Ilia view is||ycry cxtoesivi y 

j;. rejected ; it is well known, lliougli, that the milt been “O 

•Iwke k Ibr, ft'id even adjudg'Mf sjipcffltioua, is, of course, 



vascular sysfemi:^^ Sin the principal func- 

tion of tiie , whole digestive process, the liver is the main 
organ among all those subservient to digestion. “ It rep- 
resents the centre, the brain, of the digestive apparatus, 
because it is the flower, the synthesis, of the vascular sys- 
tem,” From it proceeds, and upon it reacts, every thing 
pertaining to digestion. — The pancreas is the implication 
of the intestines with the arterial system. 

The secretive processes are eminently intrusted to the 
sexual parts ; wliiie one sex endeavours to integrate itself 
111 ihe other, it becomes ingestire with reference to that 
other, and egestive with reference to itself. Secretion is 
esscniial to the sexual system. ‘‘ The kidneys are in- 
verted lungs, or an excretive liver ; the urine-bladder is an 
excretive air-vessel ; the urinary duct, an inverted glottis; 
lienee the similarity of diseases in (he respective organs. 
These excrete products of the respiratory system only ; 
f^hcrcas the sexual apparatus secretes the products of all 
systems, of the whole organism, — the organism itself. 
In the semen the whole .male body in a fluid slate enters 
the iemale part ; in the child, the female as well as the 
male body enters the world in concrete form.” 

The rectum is the excretive intestine, kut ; it is 

therefore the sexual intestine. 

Tiie connection of tlie intestines with the animal sphere 
IS clibcted in the head. An intestine joined to bones and 
thuscies becomes an organ of motion^ — joined to nerves, 
so organ of sensation. Throat and month form the iiites- 
hne in the animal sphere. Organs of motion are pteben- 
sJe ; they ar^ repeated in the head as jaws and teeth/ The 
organs of digestion repeated in the head constitute the 
salivary glands, representing the chemical process. The 
saliva is the gastric juice represented in the animal sphere. 


J theretpre salvent. In its slgnifipj^tet is a 
Some very intereating iromurks on tho of the differenl 
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'the connection between the intestines arid thfe bervous 
system is exhibited in the ton^tte, — the throat, the organ 
of deglutition, representing the intestine as such^ 

2. Vascular and (3.) Respiratory Organs* 

The combination of the vascular system with the skin, 
the lungs, the intestines, the sexual parts, and the systems 
of the animal sphere will each yield an organ. 

])ev eloped to independence in the skin, the vessels 
form organs of respiration, branchim. These, from being 
originally but a vascular net on the skin, and therefore 
subordinate to it, percur all stages of development, till 
they gaifj the ascendency in the form .of lungs. At first, 
they form a double series extending over all the dorsal 
parts; gradually they disappear behind, and only ilA 
branchiae of the neck remain as prototypes of the gills dW 

organsj (t!u;ir corrospoudonce to special atlct liuus the soid) an- tnrulc 
by C. <Jt. (’;u ws, iu his Psychology, and ] catniot n.-lrain Ihun ;!(idn|* 
ing that part which rolafcs to the polsouovs properties of l)ilc, st/Z/wi 
“ lh?fl)rc the organic elements ol‘ nutrition,'' he ohsorves, “can bo 
assimilated to the Imniaji organism, their previous organic vitMlity must 
be destroyed. There are, in con.stMjnencc, certain orgmis, as llic liver 
and the salivary glands, which secrete re.S]>ec lively bile ainl saliva, 
whose activity uonsislaj in this ‘inoiiilication ' <if organic nialeriais. It 
is well known, tiiat, in many atiimal.':, thci salivary glands sccrclc the 
most virnlent pois<^n. Ilc-ncc llie (^xciiutiori of these organs in nioujeiifs 
when our individuality stands in ijostile antagonism to oilier indiYiiitialsj 
— in monienls of anger; it is needless to allude to tlio loaining id tho 
mouth, the viTnsion of bile, in such crises. Thor© are woll-aU«stcd 
n slight wound inllicied with the teeth by one luau upon 
. 4n,oth4i’j|l»li9 proved mortal.” The words of Goethe are then abd 
Quoted, ’who, in his “ iJivan,” says of a rancorous and wrathlul 
warrihf;'-^ ' ■'“ ■ 

“ Tho inijdacable one 1 
JVow poison exudes from his pores, 

A» from those of the adder,— 

As poison is exhaled hy the serpent 
which no charm avails.’! : 
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•fish. ' in tKeVqrbsi^ ;af the 

sides of. the bodyi so as to form foliar mantles, which are 
even presoryM in snails with covered branchiae^ With 
the nereidje they send out foot-shaped elongations ; in 
crabs these indurate, actually forming feet. The feet are 
therefore branchial fibres that have lost their vegetative 
function. With many annelides these fibres merely con- 
stitute hair or bristles, which are therefore dried bran- 
chial fibres. Even the hair of viviparous animals, and 
the feathers of birds, are such residual fibres. All calca- 
reous and horny integuments seem to be nothing but bran- 
chial shf?aths, as likewise the scales of fishes. Generally, 
the whole outer integument seems to, ‘be a product of oxi- 
dation. 

In mnsclos and snails the skin already begins to trans- 
form itself into an independent organ of respiration ; in the 
scorpions the brancbiie are metamorphosed vesicles, partly 
containing air instead of water. These appear more dis- 
^fctly in (he arachnides, and finally branch out variously 
in tlio higher insects, becoming respiratory tubes. The 
^tcr ]>rovalence of the' system of respiration finally causes 
a development of branchial outer surfaces in additioit tc 
the inner tubes ;; these branchiu', however, under the 
influence of that res|)iraiory oxidation, dry up, and con- 
vert tluimselves into icing.?. 

^^ilen the process of respiration becomes quite subject 
to tla; animal system, its organs appear in the head as nos- 
trils. — An inner organ of respiration presents itself alreadj 

fishes as the swimming bladder, which appear^m: b^ 
'he precursor of the lungs in the higher animals, 
y In the liver the connection of the vascular with the 
nitcsiinal, system breaks forth. The liver is a venous 
antithetical, therefore, with the lungs, producingi 
^ that account, 

Phe bile. Thi. ] 


instead of oxides^, a Jjasic substance,-^ 
yer may be teni MlIle brain of the vege- 
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, tative body.; The' arterial system is organized in the wn^^ 
^be kidneys form the v'^asciilar organ of the sexual system 

4> Sexual Organs. 

Vegetative sexual organs are sejiarate developments o; 
the intestines y the vessels^ and the gills. 

The sexual organs, properly so called, are a repetition ol 
the digestive system in its transition to the animal spliere, 
or the organs of sense. The female parts are a follicle, 
with vesicle, stigma, and ovule. And just as the pjjint 
repeats itself on a higher stage in tlie male parts, so also 
the animal. The animal male pans are ennobled female 
' parts. In the lower animals the former (penes) are 
numerous, and stand around the ovary duct, in a manner 
similar to the disposition of tlie vegetable anthers around 
the pistil ; gradually, as in snakes and lizards, they reduce 
to two, and finally, as in higher animals, to one. This 
organ, at the moulli of the ovary duel, is properly the 
clitoris, whicli, in the female, is distinct from the vaginaj 
whilst in the male both are united. 

In proportion as tlie outer parts develop thoniselves 
more strongly, the inner parts recede and merely consti- 
tute receptacles, in which the ovula, instead of being 
regularly formed, resolve themselves into slime, — male 
semen. Such are tlie testicles ; iliey originate when the 
ova are reduced to infusorial slime. The slime is neces- 
sarily infusorial, to be active. 

Main and female organs correspond to' each other ; ii» 
the fpiipbr the outer, in the latter the inner, developnientr 

: V ^ female organs being related as flpw6r| 

and capsule, as anther and pistil, as leaves and stalk, as 
I air and water, as light and mailer, they will likewise be 

jreliated as the skin to" the intestines, as the lungs to 

''•%m;>hTyessels, ns tbej;^arieri(js to the veins,- as the 
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to the )# to die ^^etatlve*^ Coiise- 

qnentlyf Coition is irradiation, — highest act of the 
animal; which is already prefigured in the course of the 
celestial bodies. The creation of the world is but an act 
of impregnation ; the origin of all things lies in gender^ 
which extends as a sacred, conservative Jink throughout 
all nature. 

Of the vascular organs in the sexual system, the lungs 
and the kidneys have already been mentioned , 

Animal organs of this system are the feet with the 
parts [lerlaining to tlieni : the pelvis, the lumbar, dorsal, 
and caudal vertebrtc. , 


B. « ANIMAL ORGANS. 


organs of the purely animal sphere are every- 
by the nerves, just as the inferior sys- 
membranous formation. In the animal sys- 
iciq.s ' we have two series of organs : those of sensation 
attdSlose of motion — solar and planetary, central and 
pei?lpiieric organs. , 

Hie development' of (ho bones throughout follows that 
of the respiratory organs. The first osseous product 
consisted of bfanchinl arcs, or of rings of the aerial tubes ; 
aspsoon as these developed themselves into lungs, the 
laaricliial arcs repeated ihciuselves as ribs, — pulmonic 
arc.,. These, finally, when completely aniinalized, or 
pcrlected to such a degree that they are entirely under 
die sway of the nervous system, constitute absolute organs 
of motion. Such . organs, then, — the limbs^ — are 
' “ emancipated ribs. ’’ The limbs are the ribs and tho- 
rax opened in front ; the arms arc a breast repealed in 
osseous and muscular system, tjuijo isolated and inde- 
pendent of the intestines and The arms, folded 

^Pgother by pf the fingei:^Se a thorax without 
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Jatestiries, heart, Sr luDgSj destined ^ to hold ^ W their 

einbrace an entire body instead. ~ In the limbs the . 
mental number of the branchiae pnce niore shows itself; 
the fingers represent five ribs. The feet of inferior ani- 
mals, as, for instance, crabs, correspond, not to human 
feet, but to human fingers. .These animals have no feet, 
but only toes. — According to the three totalities of our 
body, there are three systems of limbs : limbs of the 
trunk (arms), sexual limbs (feet), and limbs of the head 
(jaws). 

In the head the whole trunk is repeated ; in it both 
pairs of limbs consecjuently recur. The upper jaw corre- 
sponds to the arms, — the lower jaw, to the feet. The 
teeth are a repetition of the fingers ; teeth are claws.” 
The correspondence of the five orders of teeth to the 


Muscular organs are everywhere concomitants of tb| 
bones. There is a correspondence between the rauscl^i 
of the face and tlioso of the limbs. 

Nervous organs are constituted, wherever pans of the 
nervous system detach themselves and combine with 
other systems in their most developed form. A distinct 
process belongs to ctieh system, and an alliance with the 
nprvoimr system will consecpienlly give rise to a distinct 
fent^at^u.' 


five fingers might be pointed out: the thumb corrcspoiij 
to the corner teeth, the index to the eye teeth (ciig 
dati), the middle finger to the incisors, the ring ful 
to the molars (blcuspidati), the little finger to the gr| 
teeth. — The limbs being unobstructed in tlieir devell 
nient, perfect symmetry will be observed by them. 


nervous system, in its most perfect coopera- 
tion with the vascular system, generates the sense of 
touchy rr with the intestinal system, the sense of taslc^-^ 
with the respiratory system, the sense oi 

'Muscular and osseous systems (\vhog| joint function 
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is motloo)^ the sohse of hearing, Transfonned intp aa 
indcpphdeht organ, the nervous system constitutes the 
eye. These senses, then, are a reproduction of the ana- 
tomical systems in the sphere of sensation. They repre- 
sent cosmic processes received into the individual organic 
zation, being the means of reciprocation between the 
individual and the Universe. Their situation is there- 
fore external. 

The most comprehensive system of the animal is the 
vascular system externally cxliibited in the skin. Origi- 
nally, the animal consisted entirely of membranes, and 
these originated in a uniform nervous mass ; the whole 
skin, therefore, is an organ of feeling. By means of the 
skin, the animal becomes individual, — distinct from na- 
ture in general; the sense of feeling — of touch — is 
that by which the animal distinguishes itself from every 
thing extraneous. 

The intestinal functions, which take place separately in 
the trunk, become subordinate to nervous influence in 
the head ; their organ is the tongue^ which, by means of 
the salivary glands, &:c., appreciates the clientical rela- 
tions of fluids. ' Hence the organ of ta^ste, — In the same 
manner, the respiratory process centralized in an organ 
of nervous sensation furnislies the sense of smell. 

The last and highest development of (he osseous and 
mijocular systems (of whicli an initial individualization 
occurs already in' the limbs) under the dominion of the 
nerves yields an organ for the apperception of motion, 
the car, Tbis is ondow’cd, not only with separate nerves, 

J but even with a separate brain, — the cerebellum, in 
'vhich the auditory nerves originate. The ear is pro- 
giossively perfected with the limbs ; in fislies, where the 
latter are represented only by the fins, it is yet quite 
concealed iii the cranial : it occurs with creater 
isiinctness in reptiles. 
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After ibe nervous system lias thus been put into co- 
ordinate action with the other systems, after it has, as it 
were, spiritualized them, it finally breaks^ forth in all its 
independence, arid in the full force of its peculiar func- 
tion, that of polarization, in the sense of sight. The eye 
is the nervous system in its purest organization. In tlie 
eye .the brain unfolds itself, in order to turn towards 
light. 


II. PHY.SIOr.OGY. 

Piiys lOLOGY is the theory' of the animal functions 
therefore of the functions of the animal generally, and ^ 
the tissues, the systems, and the organs in particular. 


A. FUNCTIONS OF THE ANIMAL GENEllALLY. 

The first act of the animal is the perception of its own 
totality, — of its equality, therefore, with tlie Universe. 
The development of the animal is but a discession^ a 
differentiation, of this general self-apprehension, just as the 
Universe is but a discession of divine self-consciousness* 
All other functions are but modifications, different polari- 
zations, distributions of tlii.s general feeling, in the same 
manner as the organs are a metamorphosed nervous 
: mass. 

; tlie feeling of individuality is not one of 

aPlf-^u/ficicncy, like the original comprehensiveness ol the 
Universe, because the individual is but a complement of 
the Universe, — a bud that sprouts forth from it. The 
feeling of self is therefore at the same lime an apper- 
ception of extraneous objects, — an act of self-distinction 
the animal distinguishes itself front 
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nature bj)l^ itself therefrom ; 

tlie life of the animal^ tiierij consists in a perpetual seces- 
sion from nature. In this manner, a part of nature is 
separated from nature herself, — nature is converted into 
an anitnal. The reciprocation of the two, therefore, con- 
sists in this, that the animal constantly tends to assimi- 
late nature to itself. The faculty of assimilating na<* 
ture is termed irritability ; when this is accompanied by 
the feeling of individual existence, and consequently 
by independent motion, it may be termed sensibility, 
wliich, of course, can bo predicated of animals onlvt” 
Inasinueli as the sensibility of the animal takes its rise in - 
the ojiposition between the anitnal and the world, it is 
parallel to a cosmic antithesis, — that between the sun 
ami the planets. The mutual action of these is a change 
of polqs. a polar excitation. Sensibility, tlien, depends 
upon ni polar processy in which the animal is thoroughly 
ijivolvetl. This polniily is twofold : one between the 
^flcl and tlic animal, the other between the exterior and 
interior of the aniipal. Tlio former, cosmic polarity, 
gives sensation ; the latter, corporal polarity, motion. 


B.— functions of the rAHTICULAIl CONSnrUKNTS OF TUE 

A.NIM A1-. 

1 . Functions of the Tissues. 

Tiik primordial granular nervous tissue condvicts po- 
larity ~ the luminar polarity — from point to point, and 
.induces sensibility, which is by no means the eilbct of a 
peculiai* nervous fluid, or of a nervous vibration, but thO; 
efibet of a polar antithesis between^ Animal and the,; 
Universe, — ^between the brain outer skih,-^f 

between siin and planet. The 

excitement lakes place in time, transmission of 
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The globular tissues in bones arO in ev^Vy re- 
spect the counterpart of this nervous mass, - — the ami- 
^ ihetical dead correlative of the most mobile substance. 
The bones are passive, and this is their function. 

The function of the fibrous tissue is the transmission 
of active motion. Every fibre, when in action, is 
fected with two poles ; it stands between the oxygenated 
artery and the basic nerve. — The cellular tissue dis- 
charges the same function in liic animal as in the vege- 
/ table. The cells, by alternate contraction and expansion, 
convey and partly decompose the humors, and are the 
principal seat of the process of nutrition . This being a 
crystaHine, solidifying process, which never takes place 
without ev’'aporation, the latter is tlic peculiar functicMi of 
the continuous cellular tissue, liie skin. The evolution 
of caloric likewise occurs as a consequence of the chem- 
ical changes in the region of the cells. 


2. Functions of the Systems, 

The function of the membranous, intestinal system 
the secretion of juices, which arc of two kinds : gcnenl 
— diluent mucus, — and particular,, — the acid, solvent^ j 
gastric juice, the basic, precipitating bile, the depolarizing, I 
annulling saliva. Universally, the function of the Intes- 
tinal system might be designated as digestion, vvho^o in- 
itiatory act occurs in the mouth by the mortification 
of the organic aliment, — a reduction of it to the infuso- 
rial stale. This inoriification is partly mechanical,-- 
tearing and mastication, — partly dynamical, — poisotimg 
by means of the saliva. It is accompanied by tlie 
Vousuappreciation of the chemical relations of the alinien- 

will not jprgct tiuit OK(j!n rijeclfti ulilaMlic i 

'ani; tlieori^^ gf Jiglit, and assuirn-.s it to consist in n J 

iV0-poJa/ process. ^ 
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tary body;^^ taste ^ r--^ applies to liquids only, 

is a preparatory lest of the solubility of the bodies. 

In digestion, a deoxidation of the stomach, a neutrali-^ 
zation of its acid, takes place ; if no food, no basic neu- 
tralizing agent, should be offered to it, the oxygen polarity 
becomes intense, — hunger, A too rapid deoxidation o| 
the stomach, on the cotitraiy, produces thirst, 

After this digestion in the stomach, a further complete 
rcdiiclion of the aliment to the infusorial state is requisite 
by means of a putrefying process, which requires a pre- 
vious scj)aratioii of acids from alkalies, a liberation of the 
original slime, which is effected by the bile. The excre- 
mcntiiions matters are separated from the available infu- 
sorial chyle. From this the regeneration of the organism 
is ejected, — a repetition of the process which gave 
birth to the primordial organism. Nutrition, then, is ac- 
tually a renewed generatio originaria. 

In the process of respiration the chyle is oxidized,—^ 
it combines tyilh oxygen, from which it derives its polar- 
ity ; whence the polar opposition between the lungs and 
intestines, in virtue of whicli the chyle moves through the 
^anphatic vessefe* Its color then becomes igneous ; 
ft is now blood. ^ 

The capillary vessels attract the blood of the lungs,, 
separate it, and, after having reduced it to their own 
polarity, repel it. The circulation of the blood is main- 
tained only by the polar tension betweem the lungs and 
tile capillaries, between oxidation and deoxidation.* The 
systole and diastole of the heart arc not causes^ but 
the circulation. 

V The functions of the osseous system arc merely me-, 
clianicab With respect to the muscular system, it may 
said that the fibrbus contraction is a charging of tbig 
poles of the fibres by means of the nerves and bloodV- 
tnctly this induction of ,gj^k)rity belongs to 
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tirhich in insects and lovver aninfial^^ gOnmlly sefems t( 
act immediately upon the fibres ; in anirrials of a corn 
|>1^ circulation, however, the arteries convey air in ihi 
blood, and then it is this which Infuses itself into th< 
muscles in order to charge them. Whenever an arterj 
. is tied, the limb is paralyzed. The opposite pole ij 
evoked by the nerves, which, therefore, preside over ih( 
voluntary movements of the body. 

The original granular nervous substance, when ar- 
ranged and separated, constitutes the nervous system, anc 
in this new form its fundamental function is nccessa 
rily preserved, — that of polarization. This polar slaU 
may be awakened in the nerves cither by the antitliesis 
between the two nervous substances, or by an inlluenct 
from without ; in the former case, the result is iudepond 
ent thought or motion^— in the latter, ficnsation. it wouh. 
seem that the nerves are sensible to polar excitement ii 
the distance, which is shown by mesmeric phenomena. J 

The active reciprocation between the extremities ‘61 
the nerves and the brain lasts during the period of \va|j 
ing ; whenever it ceases, all animal activity is at an end; 
and sleep is the consef]uonce. Sleep can take place onl) 
in the animal, but not in the vegetative systems, since ik 
nerves of the latter are in a state of constant polarity from 
their connection with the vessels, from their ganglious 
structure, and their variegated texture. 

, What, then, causes the cessation of polarity boiwocn 
the brjiiii and nerves ? It has been observed il<at tk 
brain consists of two substances, the cineritious or cor- 
tical and the medullary substance ; and it is well estab- 
lished tlibt the color of ihe former is due to the preva- 
khce of* the arterial system within it. “ The medullary 
mass is, therefore, related to the nervous mass as the 
LCbyle to the lungs, as venous to arterial blood, as th^ 

to the arlcrv, as the nexalivo silver-pole of a gat' 
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vanic balt^^Vfethe Without ap 

advenlitious icauso, therefore, the brain ought to be en- 
gaged in an uninterrupted change of poles, — filled with 
incessant lightning-flaabes.’’ 

Now, during day, light continually acts with a thousand 
different gradations of brilliancy, color, and Intensity upoti . 
tlio optic nerve, and iiidirecily upon the brain, w^hereby 
tills is constantly deoxidized, and a fuller and more rapid 
flow of arterial blood towards the cortical mass comes 
into requisition. Gradually the supply of this will not be. 
adequate to the demand, and at last, the arterial charac- 
ter of the cortical substance ceasing, the polarity be- 
tween the cortical and inedullary substances is destroyed, 
and inactivity results. — Those animals that possess the 
|i;§iU|!st,proportion of the cortical substance, and in which 
the of the senses is greatest, e. c., birds, sleep 

; others, in which this cortical substance scarcely 
always doze, btit never sleep.* 

J^psoon as ih®-. polarity of the brain has been suffir 
ciclltly reinvigorated by the influx of arterial blood, the 
animal awakens spontaneously. 

3. Functions of the Organs, 

The functions of the organs are the joint functions of 
the :^y stems, just as the organs themselves are their joint 
dcvclopirients. The only organs that come under special 


* This ^v holo theory, whicli attempts to osiablish a (iopentlence of an 
essojitiiii organic phenomenon upon more oxtoraal iulluoiices, ia, to say 
Jhe least of it, very limited. With the ourrenl thoorios of sli*t'p the 
,**^<iuisitive reader can acquaint himsedf in any treatise on Physiology ; 

G. Curtis (Physiologie, T. !!2ni), on the ground that all life and ttll ' 
detelojmient periodically and progressively reirnoc their fornier palfie, 
''■ we tlhireforc s 7 >tr<i/,,-^dofiuqs sleep as ai^npriodicul retuni of tlm/: 
awnial into its fmtal slate. Ho goes so lar adduce the embryo^ 
of animals, especially unnolides, am [|!| M iill\Yboruatnn£ 
in corroboration of this view. ^ 
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consideration here are tho^e of the aoiipal in its circira/ 
tind its aspect* 

; The organs of touchy of which the rhost j)erfect in man 
the Jingers^ combine nervous -feeling with motion; 
— they serve for the perception of form, and may be termed 
the organs for solids ; whilst the inner chemical relations 
of liquids, before their actual decomposition, are perceived 
by the tongue^ in tlie same manner as the electrical rela- 
.tions of air, previous to the separation of oxygen in the 
lungs, aflbet tlic sensibility of the nose. The objects of 
these three vegetative senses (as they may be termed), 
then, are earth (solids generally), water (liquids), and 
air (gases), or the elements of ilui ])lanel. The animal 
senses, on the contrary, are the percipients of the liiglier 
relations of the solar system, on which nccouiit the (crm. 
“ cosrnical senses” may be applied to thorn. 'fhtongL 
these senses the [Jriiversc clTeets its transition into^tlj|r 
animal, just as the planet enters through the lerrest|J 
senses.” 

The two nciions resiilli.ng from the communion of til 
animal with the solar system, through the ethereal medinrm 
are motion and light. The organ by which the atomic' 
motions of bodies are perceived is the car. These iiio-’ 
tion.s or vibrations are not mere oscillations, but consist 
in a solution of the material bonds that enchain matter. 
That solution takes place according to the laws of primi* 
tive motion, wliicli are, so to speak, petrified in the 
masses as crystalline forms. Every active law of motion 
is a liberated crystalline form. Acoustic figures are, as 
it were ; spextral crystals. 

Ilearing is a primitive motion in the osseous system of 
tl)e ear, which is comnumicated to the auditory nerves. 
Sound is a ren-ersion of matter to the ethereal state. 
Tones are the voice of the Universe, by which^it reveals 
jl| plans, its universaPsonl. ^Music expresses tfee longing 
after a return to the primordial idea. 
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The tones of animals are an expression of their inner- 
most being, of the laws of their nature. The acoustic 
synthesis of all animal systems is lajignage, by means of 
\vl)ich man exhibits himself in his ideal lineaments, 

Tiie ear conveys to the animal tljc primitive motion of 
iho world ; the organ of the nervous system, the eye, is 
the l)(3ar(‘r of the cause of that motion and of all cosmic 
activity, — light. The eye is homogeneous in its nature 
to light, and kindles within itself, in consequence of. its 
own inherent polarity. The act of seeing is the con- 
tinnoii pro [)aga lion of luminar polarity through the animal 
luiiiiiiar suhslanec. 

To sec and to bo luminous are identical processes 
in (liflei’cni worlds; the planet sees in its lustre, — the 
animal is iiimiiious h\' seeing. •' Seeing is tlic language 
of ilie I nivers(\ — lumring, that of man ; through the 
ibrmcr ih-* rulverse reveals its thoughts, — through the 
latter only man. A word is a crystallized thought of 
mar!,>--aii organic laxly a crystallized thought, a word, 
of tlio Deity. .Il\;aring produces eonscioiisiie-s of self, 
— sin.ing, conseiousm'ss of the I'lnvej'si'; ilxi foiiner 
gives rise to jinderstanding^ the latter to reason. The 
ojMic nerve is an organized ray of light, f the brain an 


* Nt'v:ili«; suvs : — “ i- ihr s\»ul)i)l uf imis jur'iUal 

(lt''>' '.Mn nin if ). Ar<-f)rilin‘i ti» ihci:, llu> action of 

' '>• in iio’iit ill mutter. I'lic d.iy is llicnUurc the eonseioiisnoss of 
j>l:nn'i ; ;nul whilst tlio siin, ( ioil like^ animates the. • • nlie in eternal 
sc»l-.i( oTJo fiianol after aimlher slmls i>n«' nf il.- eye.-- for a longer 

t‘‘r lime, arn! roficslu's iisi lf in <-onling .-Im p for a lanewetl life 
'I’lh Ino, is religion. V'or is the lifi? of the planet aught 
else tliiiii a worship of ilie sun 

I 'IVe are irresistihly reinirnleil liero of the wor<!s of the poet : — 

“ \Var’ iiiirlit <las Ango soiineiiliat), 

Wic koiint' os <lonn <las laeht erl'Iiekon P " 


u iv 

''Vo iml the eye. of solar natun’, how, then, 
''' ill this “ iia'iv*- ” tpiestioiv, easts 


eonla if, see the light ?" 
a penetrating, inuiilivt.* 


2G 
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organized sun, the eye an organized prismatic spec- 
trum.’’ 

The sexual functions correspond, on an inferior stage, 
•v to the functions of the senses. 

Of the male organs, ilic testicles secrete the semen, 
which is the whole body fluidified, reduced to the infu- 
sorial form. The semen might be termed a fluid brain. 
In coition the male communicates polarity to the reinalo 
ovum, from which latter tlic whole material mass of ihe 
generated organism is derived. Jn the ovum the animal 
is prefigured. — Already in oviparous animals the secre- 
tion of the yolk is distinct from the secretion of albninen ; 
gradually the vessels destined for the latter ad\'aiice fir- 
ther towards the mouth of the sexual organs, and become 
organs for the secretion of milk, — mainillT, which are 
but vascular fascicles ])laced without. Viviparous ani- 
mals arc those in which the organ for the secretion 
yolk is quite separate from that for the secretion of.| 
bumen. Milk is an animal albuinen. 

The fecundated ovulurn — the germ — may be con- 
sidered as a vesicle, replete with all>umen, in the cavity of 
the womb. I]y' degrees an infollieation ” gives the 
the amnion^ the cmbryotic membrane, and the tubular 
connecting membrane, the umbilical cord. The amnion 
is llie primitive vesicle for membranous developments; 
continued oxidation produces on its surface blood- 
vessels, which afterwards separate as a distinct mom' 
•branc, tlio chorion^ — the primitive vesicle for vast ular 
developments. At the entrance of the folds of the uni' 
bilicai cord there is a vesicle which divides and elon- 
gates so as to form the intestines (the vesicula umlnlu-^ 

glanco into tlio of all iin>a<*rn |)hilo.*<opliy. Iftlio being nl 

wen: not iaontical vvilfj that of nature, — if In: were severed I'cn* 
world « r his perceptions l)y a complete cstrangcnioiil, — I*u\v coidd 
^ntcr iiit<» rocipiocalion, into coiniiumion with it ? 
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in man, tunica erythroides in viviparous animals, yolk 
in oviparous animals). Another vesicle at the same place 
— the tunica allantoides — gives rise to the primordial 
kidneys, to the kidneys properly so called, and to the 
scNual parts. — Only the vegetative systems take their root 
in llie Imtal membranes ; their ulterior development gives 
Imili to the animal systems. — The juices contained in 
ilic original vesicles are nutritive ; they contain especially 
;\ll)iiiuen, and are secreted by the inner membrane of the 
womb, bluing afterwards inhaled through the surface of 
t!ic chorion. Towards the cud of gestation, a deglutition 
takes place likewise. 

Without following Oken in his ex])osilion of all the 
developments of the krtus, I sulyoin his ‘‘ parallelism ” 
oi'tliose developments with the successive animal classes, 
whleh will provt' the more interesting to the reader, since, 
ji; some recent publications on natural sciences in this 
country, a similar view has been oHcred as original, — 
whether or not without an acquaintance witli Oken’s the- 
ory, 1 cannot say, Oken says : — 

The animal in its development perenrs all the gra- 
(kilioiis of the animal kingdom. Tlie fu'tus is a succes- 
sive representation of all the classes of animals. 

At first, it is a simple vesicle, a stomach, like the 
inf'isoi'ia. 

Then the vesicle becomes double in an albuminous 
itOii ;-)ndly part, as in corals. 

‘ Alter this, a vascular system appears with absorb- 

ns in rnedusie. 

With the regular blood-vessels, the liver, aud the 
^vary, the fo'tiis enters the class ol Crustacea ; 

With the muscular liearl, the lesiicles, and the penis, 
die class of snails ; 

With the venous and arterial heart and the urinary 
^Pfnratus, the class of cephalopoda ; 
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. With membranous absorption, the class of annel- 
ides ; 

“ With the formation of branchial clefts, the class of 
crabs ; 

“ With the formation of limbs, the class of insects ; 

“ With the appearance of the osseous system, the 
class of fislies ; 

“• With tlie development of muscles, the class of am- 
phibia ; 

‘‘ With the respiration through tlie lungs, the class 
of birds. 

The animals are but fatal forms of 


111. ZOOLOGY. 

The various stages 
sented iiidividually and 
dom, and Zoology rna 
fractivc exhibition of Zodgony. The successive organs 
are individualized in separate forms, which are conse- 
quently the complementary constituents of the animal in 
its perfect totality, — of man. The greater the iminbar 
of cooperative organs in an animal, the more })erfoct its 
organization, and the higlier its rank in the organic scale. 
.Development is marked hy a multiplication of organs. 
The aiiinifd body consists of a double series ol organs, 
the outward orgntis of sense (including the sexual parts) 
and tlic inner anatomical systems, of which the former 
belong to the animal, the latter to tlie vegetative sphere. 
As they run parallcd to each other, a classification m 
conformity with eitlier of these series may be made. 
The organs of the animal sphere are : — 


in animal development arc reprg; 
iiHiejKmdcntly in the animal kim 
y therefore be defined as tlie dil- 
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The organs of touchy . . . membranes^ skirts 

Tlie organ of taste ^ .... longue* 

The organ of s)nell^ .... nose. 

The organ of hearings . . . car. 

'fhe organ of sights .... eye. 

Sow ihc several zor)]ogical classes will be characterized 
by the dominance of any of these organs, the others oc- 
riirriiig at most in an imperfect degree. 

The animals corresponding to the organs of touch, in 
wliicli the sense oi' feding alone is decided, consist of mem- 
branous hirmations, and of organs subordinate to these, — 
ink\stlnes ; they are destiliile of a tongue, nose, ear, and 
eyes, in the form in wliicli these organs are seen in man. 
Sur'i are the so-called avertebrata, belonging in their 
yliysiological ladations to the sphere of membranous de- 
velopments, witli the sense of general feeling, — touch. 

Fishes, for the first time, present a tongue which in 
its structure is analogous to the human tongue ; the nose, 
ear, and eye being yet imperfect. Their nose is without 
innci nostrils, the ear without the mealus auditor ins ^ the 
eye without litl and motion. 

A communication Imtween nose and mouth is first 
3n{?ii in amjildbia, so that the nose is perfect, whilst the 
Gftr has no meatus auditorius, and no cochlea (labyrinth), 
-aui ilie eyes arc bare of lids and motionless. 

'rh(3 meatus auditorius is complete in birds, together 
'vitli the cochlea ; whereas the eyes are scarcely movable, 
exhibit only an inferior lid. Tongue, nose, and the 
seem to have retrograded. 

vivipai’ous animals the eyes are mobile and covered by 
two eyelids, w ithout any suppression of the oilier organs, 
then, would give us five divisions, to wliich, bow- 
the animals of the sexual order, which form a sub- 
division of the membranous animals, are to be added. 
"I'ic divisions, then, stand as follows : — 

2G* 
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!• Animals corresponding to the mem- 


branous formation, . • • • • Jlvertehrata. 

1. Animals corresponding to ova, . . Radiala. 

2, Animals corresponding to glands, . Testacea. 

S. Animals corresponding to mere mem- 
branes, Annelida. 

II. x\nimals corresponding to the longue, Fishes, 

III. Animals corresponding to liie nose, . Amphibia. 

IV. Animals corresponding to the ear, . Firds. 

V. Animals corresponding to tlic eye, . Viviparous 

animah. 


The internal parts, th.e anatomical systems, are subor- 
dinate to the organs of sense, and as to iheir genetic 
appearance, their origination, succeed each other in thr 
following order : — 

1. Intestinal system. 

2, ^hlscular system. 

o. l{(‘s|)irat()ry system. 

4. () sseous system. 

5. Muscular system. 

0. Aervous .system. 

Their development in the animal gnidation will observe 
this order; and it is accordingly seen that the animals on 
the lowest stage are a mere intestine, .scarcely disiincl as 
yet from the skin, without vessels or branchiir. These 
intestinal animals are composed of at most two concorntric, 
transparent membranes. With the se))aralion ol (he in* 
testine from the mass of the body, both assume die Jip- 
pearance of membranous vesicles, conne(*ted l>y means 
of an arterial system, which is again surrounded by ^ 
membrane. Hence ari.se the testacea, — vascular an- 
imals. 

A repetition of these membranes, with a gradual foi' 
matioii of vascular nets, branchiae, feet, air-tubes, 
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wings, accompanied by a separation of the sexual parts, 
gives the annelida, — respiratory animals. 

Fishes exhibit, for the first lime, the osseous system, 
with imperfc(*t muscles, generally without tendons, and a ’ 
spinal marrow, whose concentration is scarcely apparent 
in a brain destitute of the cerebral organs of higher an- 
imals. 

J^ed muscles with tendons belong to tlic arnpliibia, — 
muscular animals. 

A nervous system, with a brain and cerebellum, and 
nerves ptoperly distributed, comes forth in birds. 

'J1ie cocirdination of all ibc senses is finally seen in 
viviparous animals. 

There is in consequence a perfect coincidence of the 
r'lnssillcatioii of animals with a view to the senses, and 
ihiit iiccoi’diiig to the anatomical systems. Kvcjy division 
of animal- is on that account determined by two prin- 
cipal otgnns, — the one vegetative, the other animal. 
The foI]()wiiig table shows the significance of the animal 
divisions in consonance with these ideas : — 

I. AN,VT(>:'’ IC\I. SYSTEMS. II. OKGANS OF SENSE. 

A — Vegetative Systems, A. — Inferior Organs, 

I- lnt(‘siinal animals, corresponding to ova, Radiata, 

2. Vascular animals, glands, I'estacea. 

licsplratory animals, “ inemhrancs, Jin- 

nelida, 

11 — Jlnimal Systems, B. — Superior Orga7is, 

Osseous animals, corresponding to the tongue, Fishes, 
''^luscular animals, ‘‘ the nose, •'/??ip/M'6/a. 

Nervous animals, the car, Birds, 

‘Sensuous animals, “ the eye, Vlriparous 

animah. 
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The ovum consists of yolk, albumen, and enveloping 
membranes ; the intestines are composed of stomach, in- 
testinal canal, and lymphatics ; hence the further sub- 
division into 

1. Aninials corresponding to the stomach, 

or to the yolk, .... Infusoria. 

2. Animals corresponding to the intestinal 

tubes, or to the albumen, . . Pobjpiayk, 

3. Animals corresponding to the lymphat- 

ics, or to the membranes, . . Crinoidcu. 

The sexual parts are distinguished into female, male, 
and urinary organs ; the vessels into veins, arteries, and 
the heart ; this gives 

1. Ovary animals, corresponding to the veins, AIoIIoscai, 

2. Seminal animals, the arteries, Oonc/ri- 

lia^kc. 

3. Ifenal animals, tlie heart, 

podti^ kc. 

The division of the annular skin into j)apilla', feet, and 
wings, and of the respiratory organs into a membranous 
net, branchim, and air-lubes, gives 

1. Papillary animals, corresponding to mem- 

branous nets, .... Annelida. 

2. Pedate animals, corresponding to bran- 

ebia:, ..... CrvMiicta. 

3. Alate animals, corresponding to respi- 

latory tubes, .... Insects. 

Oken compares tlio organs and classes of animals with 
the organs of plants, whence results the annexed j)urab 
Iclism : — 
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1. 

Cells, 

Stomach, 

Yolk, 

Infusoria. 

c:> 

Rind, 

Intestine, 

Albumen, 

Polypiaria. 

3. 

Root, 

Lymphatics, 

Membranes, Crlnoidea. 

4. 

Ducts, 

Veins, 

Ova, 

Mollusca. 

5. 

Bark, 

Arteries, 

Semen, 

Conchilia, &c. 

0. 

Stern, 

Heart, 

Kidneys, 

Brachlopoda, &c. 

7. 

Trachea 

R espiratory net. 

, Papilhe, 

Annelida. 

3. Wood, 

Brancliia^, 

Feet, 

Crustacea. 

0. 

fj eaves, 

Lungs, 

Wings, 

Insects. 

10. 

Semen, 

Bones, * 

Tongue, 

Fishes. 

11. 

Pistil, 

Muscles, 

Nose, 

Amphibia. 

12. 

F](>wer, 

Nerves, 

Lat*, 

Birds. 

13. 

Fruit, 

Senses, 

Eyes, 

Viviparous 

animals. 

In follow in 

g up the syslemization, we shall have, above 


all, two [j;rcut divisions of the animal kingdom, the vege- 
tiUiv(3 systems being dominant in the one, and the animal 
systems in the otiicr. Oken denominates these divisions 
regions. 


A. — REGIONS. 

liiE animals of the first region with a predominance of 
^lie vogotaiive systems, the avertchrata^ are without bones, 
’nnscles, and nerves, and conse(|uently without i)rain and 
spinn! inarrow\ Their function is feeling, and they are 
<^ialo\vc(l, therefore, only \vith the developments helonging 
|o the sense of feeling : jtapilla', antenme, feet, and wings, 
fiio remaining organs of sense there arc traces only ; 
head is represented by nothing but the mouth atid eyes, 
ihe second region embraces animals with bones, inus- 
and nerves; and since tlie first origin c'f the osseous 
^ystom is the spinal or vertebral column, they arc usually 
^^signated as verUbrnla. The senses, moreover, are 
^cnirulizcd in a proper head. 
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B. CIRCLES. 

The next succeeding division of animals is that into 
circles^ as Oken calls them, each of which represents or 
individually incorporates an entire anatomical system. 
The three vegetative systems — intestinal, arterial, and 
respiratory — will in consequence furnish three circles 
in the region of averlebrala, 

• 

l’[ KST C [ UCLE. - - I N'l’KSTI N A T. A .N I A J .S, 

The intestinal system is the first animal formation, iVoiii 
which the remaining systems liavc not as yet detnclied 
themselves. For this reason, the body of the int(’stinnl 
animals consists of the primitive slimy, infusorial Jiuis?? 
of a slimy vesicle. A reproduction of these can t:iku 
place only in one of two \va}s : either hy a renewed 
division of them into other vesicles, or by the generatioiif 
of a new vesicle in their inferior. These newly genew: 
ated vesicles are comparable to the animal ovum, and 
constitute therefore ovary animals. They arc all 
tute of ovorv otlier sense but that of treneral sexual lecl- 
ing. They arc the sexual parts of the plant transj)]anr('d 
into the animal w'orld, a liberated inlloresccnce, winch no 
longer unfolds itself in tli(i dill’erentiating air, hut mi the 
indiilercnl water. Oken .say.s : — When natun' lias 
progressed to the development of the sexual })art>, she 
leaves the vegetable kingdom, since these parts, hoing 
comprehensive reprodnetion.s of all the parts ol tlie jilant, 
no longer need the root and stem, hut become a root to 
themselves, and thus enter the water,'’ This circle com- 
prises the infusoria, poly[)iaria, and crinoidea, aimoab 
which contain the fimdaincntal mass of*tho sexual |nnts 
in free motion, swdmming sexual parts.” ^j’lie 
processes are not yet distinct in llicm, but tlie sexua 
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functions are al the same time functions of absorption, 
evaporation, and assimilation, or, in other ^prds, the 
scxnal ])roccss is yet identical with the whole process of 
mitriiion. The entire animal organism is contained in 
these animals, but in chaotic conlVision. 


SECOM) CIRCLE. VASCULAIl AMMALS. 

Avtf.r the sc'paralion of the digestive function from the 
fniirtion of liie membranes, that of the vascular system 
a])|)( ars between the two. The vascular system of the 
indei^eudent intestine is the liver, which consequently is 
formed first; next come tlic salivary glands, another intes- 
tinal (ormation. Again, when llic intestines become dis- 
friet from the other membranes, the latter will form an 
outer envelope, — skin, — whose development in the 
vascular system constitutes the branchial membrane, 
&Cv Tlie sexual parts likewise separate, and become 
independent ovary ducts and male organs. The ani- 
mals characterized hy the vascular system and distinct 
ext(3rn;il sexual j)arls are iiiollusca, cephalopoda, and 
bracl)ioj)oda. 

THIRD CIRCLE. — RESPIRATORY ANIMALS. 

The intestinal and vascular systems being perfected in 
die itirmalion of the liver and braiichiic, as well as in the 
^‘qjurution of the sexual parts, the skin is individualized 
3^(1 becomes an independent system of respiration, by 
die oxidation of which process it indurates to a horny 
^(insisicucy. This induration, however, can lake place 
^‘dy iti opposition to softer parts, and thus an alternation 
soli and hard rina:s will be seen. The annular skin 
Js an air-tube constituting an entire body.” 

first, the rcsj[>iratory organs will not emancipate 
dieinsclves as yet from the skin, the vessels merely form- 
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ing projected nets, or threads, or leaves, as in worms. 
Warts aifUfijrSt produced, then nets and foliar excres- 
cences, all of which are branchial forms. Part of these 
again indurate, and are changed into feet, which carry 
the truly branchial parts. Crustacea afford ah instance. 
Finally, the skin becomes horny throughout, and internal 
membranous air-tubes are formed, through which the air 
penetrates to the inner parts ; — even the external foliar 
branchiic harden, and become insects. 


As a 

FOtJRTri CIKCLK, 

the vertebrata may be adduced, for tlic sake of uniformity 
in the division. 


C. — CLASSES. 

A CLASS is the individual organization of a particulai^ j 
stage of development in an anatomical .system. 


FIRST RFXilON. — AVERTFRU ATA. 

FIR.ST CIRCLE. - LNTFSTIXAL, MEMIIRANOUS ANIMALS. 

The animals of the first circle on the lowest stage 
consist, as wc have seen, of slime, or the granular, ner- 
vous riias.s, forming a vesicle, which merely al)sorbs the 
alimentary matter, like a lymphatic vessel. They are 
nothing but a stomach, — Infusoria. 

On the next stage, an intestinal tube is formed, - 
Polypiaria, Corals. 

Then absorbent tubes issue from the intestines,' 
Crifloidea. 
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.r.' : ■ V. ■ ■ ■ T ;fx ' ‘^T- 

■; 1st Class. 

Vesicles, — aqu0ouiy formations just c^f^P^g tnlQ 
gliaie, — which load ia separate life, are the- lowest ani- 
mals .animal semen, nervous points, 

dowed wilh sensation, which include all the animal 
cesses. They originate , everywhere in water, because 
the water is everywhere in polar reciprocation with earth 
and air, and absorbs them. The outer surface is subjecit 
to oxidation, and forms a denser layer, so that the inner 
mass is reduced by this concretion. A renewed supply 
of this inner part therefore becomes requisite, and thus 
arises the process of nutrition, which is subserved by the 
general motion of the animal, consisting in an alternate 
elongation and contraction of the vesicle, and a contrac- 
tile, vibratory movement of ciliar projections, into which 
, tliejiervous mass is at limes modified. — As the infusoria 
are tlioix^uglily a generative mass, and as they are alive 
only with an incessant conflict between the organ and its 
product, between the solid and the fluid mass, they divide 
gen(3iativcly, as soon as the mass has been sufficiently 
^ augmented. 

2d Class. — Polypiaria. 

The spherical form of the intestinal animals gradually 
changes into a tubular elongation, and produces animals 
whose body is a nervous tube surrounded by a mem- 
hrane. The pilia now become regular threads, whose 
movement is nqj Ipnger oscillatory, but serves regularly to 
introduce the alirnent into the mouth. The propagation 
is brought abqqt,, sometimes by the,}jetachiucnt of sprouts 
nnd ramifictitions, at other times, hy m^aiis of ova. Th^; 
general needs be one of 

eveqtion and refraction of the lube in ou;^ sole direction ; 
^ thus%)iied, the inert sli^ mass, 

I «nil vvill attach,, itself to sQtne 
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by 'and 'becomes 

This ‘is tljie origin of Zo- 
c|%tes. oxid^oftj (^careous earth is 

secreted at the outer skin, — LitKophytesv Corals. 

3d Classj, Crinoidea. 

5^The addition of a vascular net consisting of lytnphatic 
sbsorbehts leads to the ‘next gradation, — animals com- 
jpOsed of large bladders, in which the occurrence of vas* 
;^Iar tubes is the leading characteristic. 


SECOND CHICLE.— VASCULAR ANIMALS. 

As soon as-lhe difference between the inner and outer 
parti becomes marked, the former separating as intestinal 
and the latter as cutical organs, there must be a medis 
ing formation between the tw^o, ~ the vascular systei 
with its veins, arteries, and heart. The implication 
the vessels with the intestinal convolutions is exhibitc® 
moreover, in the liver, the salivary glands, and the 
neys, the latter in subservience to the sexual paW 
These sexual parts are besides developed as testicles ai| 
dyaries^ both with their egestive ducts. 

4ih Class . — Venous Jlnimals. 

At the outset, the chief, reciprocating media are the - 
tImiVwUh their organ, the liver, — in Mollusca^ Though ; 
afteries b0gin to appear, they exist only in tb© venous^ 
fprmi witb Tymphad colorless bipod. Ilegular respk^^^ 
brarichiae — are ;pf6vofi|^d by. co 

^h the livef5fand;Jb|jt^^ organs is prt^ 

^ed.„ 

jlUp^al coy^ii^lp^^n fishes)?^' 





In m6lluscjav^hly :|K^;|b!trailsjr as irw^^ 
in the shape pf fhfe intesh^ tube^, the livery 'and oYairy, 
togethe6;y?i||i, thh appearanc.e of arteries^j and ai; ' 

jnemfimw^ heart. A muscular heart, true saii.yary j 
glands,,: eyes, jaws, feelers, and true testicles yrithJ^J 
penis, determine the class pf.Bradtioppda. Their ptbinhb ;' 
are antithetically separated ;,one half changes into testil y 
clcS; and the brachiopoda are therefore termed by Okei? ; 
“ mollusca which are male on one side and female op 
the oflier,” hermaphrodite mollusca. Generally speak- 
ing, hermaphrodites are without symmetry ; thus the. 
branchi® in brachiopoda remain without developtpent oh ^ 
one side, and W'lth them the shelly integument, the stunt- 
ed remnant .pf which sometimes presents itself in the 
shape of a. sort of coverlet. When the right side is de- 
veloped, males are produced ; the predominance of the 
left side, ofl^lhe contrary, marks females. 

' t^th Class. — Renal ..Animals. 

The pply ' heart which hitherto occurred was the left 
or arterial peart, which receives the oxidized blood from 
tlie branchi® and conveys it to the difTercnt parts of the 
body ; at once now the heart on the right makes its ap- 
pearance, for the impulsion of the blood into the branchiae 
for tha purpogp of oxidation. That this is characteristic 
pf a h'|l)er': development is evident especially from the. 
fact, thist in higher animals the heart on the.right is always 
, After that td the leA. The first' animals with this 
fouble hffa^y^e the sepi®. possess at the sarnie 

’^ime reg^ajp’proans .pf fin-shaped prt^?, 

|esses m||ber^^a^||m-shaped processes in T erebtalitf^l t 
pcei-sha ped* pr^esses “ift’ Q iwhoppi^i' 
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p^^;|ijE;vris^^ itf'’^ts^fi5g||st” development 

^roujgh oxidation, Jii^n^^tutes a distinct 

‘division of ahimalsy "the Annelida, llhe sfeiri is sub* 
iisemetit both to respiration and tod^eling 6:^ ioucK ; and 
inn both cases it unfolds itself in three gradations. It 
either becomes simply .a rbspiratory, branchial net 
|hrdugbout, or assumes va horny consistency (in branchia?, 
pjrpperly ;SO called), or converts itself into respiratory 
iuhhs. Again, it cither feels with its whole surface, by 
ibeans of papillte, or the branchia3 are rnetamorpliQsed 
into horny feet, or into wings. 

X 7th Class. — Papillary Animals, 

, , The respiratory membrane is at first a mere annular 
skin, without feet ; — in worms, in which the blood is a 
colorless lymph, — -where the skin ‘again discharges all 
the nutritive and digestive functions, so that the voss| 
the liver, and the salivary glands are once more wantf 
Further on, the arterial system gains the ascendency, fe 
blood reddens, &c. The class with these clmrac| 
includes Nereides, Aphroditid®, Serpularia, . Holoth 
Hirudines, &c, 

Sth Class, — Pedate Animals. ^ 

The tmnsformatiou of the branchial parts ipto brganJ 
i>f motion introduces to the class of Crpstacea ,^ 
mral)s. H^he brarichtae at first ^ 

l&r^mzaiioti, a se^mrate breast, 

M^iso form a th6]ul| m 


the -sepata lion of ■ 5? 

iL- Jm.. ^ _ r . i.i v here 


of thi; brahclu®^# here 



obvidtis. 


there lira 


'oWeet at' 


the breast, and i(s n(Janiy. smaller daeiS a t- life ts. 
All the animals of 1^18 class have eyes, a , arteries,, 

veins, &o. Thdyi?|ite en analogobf repetitioa' 'crf , the 
Corallia and'Cphdhilia }' hence their hard, crusty' idtegur.. 
meat, frd^- ^hich they derive their name, — Crustdftda,i; - 

Oth Class. — Mats Animals. : 

Aniiclides, whose branchiaj have transformed ,thei 9 »: 
selves, partly into respiratory tubes, partly 'intd wingsi 
are insects. The first characteristie separation of organic 
parts in this class is that of the animal into a ventral part, 
breast, and head, between which the only communication 
is ordinarily a narrow tube. The ventral parts contain 
the iutestineS, tubular sexual organs, and air-tubes ; 'ihe 
feet of these; parts disappear entirely, the number of 
those at the hrfeaSt likewise diminishing, on account of 
the development of the wings. The breast never carries 
more lhain th^ee pairs of feet and two pairs of wingSy 
exhibiting itself 'thuf as the bearer of the respiratory or- 
gans, which have developed themselves into limbs. It 
has already; bben said, that the so-called feet of insects 
are properly^but branchial or costal arcs, and td be com- 
pared to hiiman fingers, whence also their greater num?’ 
her, although they already prefigure regular jointed . limbs.’ 
S'be wings are detached molluscous branchim, which 
hoiints for tbeif position on the dorsal parts, and for their 
J^nibe.r,;|fqjurji Thp. wings of birds, on the cOntraryl: 

ieet pr apjs , -add consequently no . strict analoga of 
tfe y?in|8 pf^^tsects, ;.yvbicli latter are everywhere, per- 
f||ied 'by*,|®^atoryj^be 8 V;, 4 %^fin|' brand^l 

; Whilst \be- |^^^l|(pe^ Unupals which live iipt 
^ watcr-,^Pq^s3 a'‘!c’^^dctc syatdb^ of. circuladcp»^i 



to tfie r^spiralbry fijncilon. insect is an 

aerial org?^‘,; aji . thf individual organs jbreatlie immedi- 
Ittety, Tii^;|ri^a|[ isra:i^^^^^ and perlmps 

|l(f the wipgs, which latter seern tp .bo, represented bj 
feelers. The eyes, which occur in numbers, are nervous 
papilla; beneath a transparent membrane ; the function ol 
hearing appears to be intrusted to feelers, since the in- 
sects call each other by means of sounds, lliough there is 
not a trace of ears, properly so called. Tlie nose, being 
the anterior month of the vertebral can.'il, which dues noi 
belong to inferior anunals, is of course absent. Tlit 
propagation occurs by means of horny eggs. 

■ Insects are respiratory animals represented in ibeii 
greatest discession, — developed into distinct rnotory or 
gansj limbs. They unfold themselves gradually to tliii 
stage, and therefore percur all the preceding Stages o 
this circle previous to their perfection, being first an 
helides (worms, caterpillars, moths, maggots, grubs, &c.) 
then crabs, and finally complete insects. On the firs 
stage, as larva;, they are mere intestinal animals, discliarg 
ing the function of nutrition, and no other. The uct 
S tgge exhibits the incipient horny induration of crabs, ^ 
bytnph or chrysalid being but an embrj'Otic crustaceca 
from which at last the insect in its perfection creejli 
forth. (It will be remembered that the einbryoiic d# 
velOpment of all animals is a gradual advance to the sue 
cesslve . animal stadia, which in this case is so palpablj 
ettposedj ; In Crinpjdea, too, this is very obvious ; the) 
origiriatp as InfusoWu, change next into Poly piaria, anc 
«n!y after this as CrinoideaV Nak^* snails, lih®' 
when fresh ffona ,the egg, httve a itpo|itscous 
iwdiich .disappears aft6rv^|iflf3,)y^ 



/ ^- ' . '‘ ' '-^ sii^i)^ kfeGION.-il 
fourth circI^b.-- Vertebrate, PUEBiiy AiiilSAiiS. 

The system of rtiotion and sensation, wliioh weUi^^ 
seen undet its highest form of development in the pite^ 
ceding class, now assumes another aspect : in the splie^ 
roidal form of tlie bones, the fibrous form of the muscles*^ 
and the granular form of the nerves. At the same time, 
ilie organs of the head — tongue, nose (no nostrils of any 
kind occur in the lower animals), cars, and eyes — are 
fully developed. 

10//fc Class, — Osseous,, Lingual Animals, 

The osseous system, the first in the truly animal series, 
aiakes its appearance in fishes. In these no complete 
separation of the animal systems is as yet attained ; bones, 
muscles, and nerves are rather a gelatinous matter, tend- 
ing to more concrete forms. The bones are often only 
a white cartilaginous or tendinous mass ; the muscles yet 
resemble the white, fibrous formations on the intestines ; 
and the nerves present themselves as a thick, pulpy, adi- 
pose substance,^ whose concentration in the brain is 
scarcely analogous to that of superior classes. No union 
of tliC muscles into tendons is seen. 

The dominant organs of fishes are tliose of the pelvisj 
the sexual organs, and the chief organ of motion, the tail, 
The intestinal form is yet preserved in the sexual parts. 
The ar^ two follicles, oh tyl^pse sides infusoria 

grains (spavvn) deposit themselves ; even the testicles are 
s»ch folliclesl'jqonta (he milt. Only after the de’ 
vejlopment;/ sexual parts are formed witl 
their pedidt#idngs,i^ with the kidneys and the bladdey 
The intestines begia to divide theinselyes into a sma|le| 
' Wuodenun%;^ ahd'l^g^r 1[co^um4ji^ctum> 

.^••higher iWihlfentestiim 





gillj 

with their CO veringS^^rc^ the bi^chiic of mollusca 

find their testaceous integumeiit. .The branchial sirnc- 
;ft|3re, which o into the mouth, is an incipient air-tube 
trachea. ; The branchial arcs appear to prehgure the 
;bt*iari6hial fo^^ of more advanced animals, and not 
■ the lungs, so that the development of the trachea is prior 
to that of the lungs. The so-called lungs of lislics are 
yet separate from the trachea or windpipe, and appearas 
an aerial' swimming bladder. 

k .3/he skin of fishes is slimy, and covered hy scnlos, 
remnants of the branchial developments in insects, of 
wings, A beginning of limbs is beheld in the fins. 

As to the organs of the head, the fundamental priority 
of the nerves is again verified in the leading development 
of the eyes, which are, however, motionless and covc^less. 
The ear is scarcely external, and ministers to inj^l^r- 
gans, — the branchite. The vertebral canal ocen 
nose is as a matter of course developed also, b 
uniting itself to the respiratory system, 
stance serves to distinguish the fishes 
animals. The tongue is rather an organ^f 
of taste ; it aids deglutition. 

I Uh Class. — Muscular, J^asal Snimals. ^ 



. The muscular system succeeds th^sseous 
its "genetic perfection j it is represented by Atr^fpbia, 
#}fese i‘4d muscl^l, |i^hslhute distinct parts , ih th^ 
ventral region, and a‘ tendinous tail. Tliejf are," moreover,: 
ii&actefized by a regularly perforated .ridse ; the breast 
|b|jii^tiies mdfe spacious, the svvimming Ijlailder of th^ 
develops itself symmetrijiallj^i unites witH the bran; 
piigi head pf |hf AVipdpipPjvbdd 
Slhiis a regular'/r^pirad^n can how bo edt^ied ooi 

is as yet very faint, and subordwafe to digestio|!;« 
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The scuitjir#tf^d 'llandu which 
now appears upon the separation of the .branc)jial^ 
from the branchial arcs. In thexirculatiph, of tbib blood, 
though complete, the venous is( yet indistinct. froti^/t^ 
arterial blood ; a mixture being effected through ap applf; 
ture in the partition between the two chambers bf the: 
heart;' which corresponds to the oval aperture in jthe heart 
of the human ianiis. 

Tlie digestive organs of amphibia arc the same as those 
ill fislu's, — intestine, liver, and milt, — though. the diges- 
tion Is more energetic, and often aided by poison. The 
moinhranous structure of the sexual organs now becomes 
glandular at the extremes; true testicles and ovaries orig- 
inate. The ovary ducts concur in a matrix, and the 
seminal ducts are often developed as a peids, remaining 
separate in snakes and lizards, and growing together in 
turtles.' 

The mere vertebral column in fishes (in which it is 
sometimes unaccompanied by lateral processes) branches 
out regularly in this class, forming actual ribs or feet. — 
Amphiina are a repetition of corals, snails, and crabj^, — 
hence the analogy of the outer integuments. 

The eyes are without motion, and the lids quite imper- 
fect, the lower one only serving as a cover. The external 
o^eatns auditorius is rarely exposed, the auditory bones 
grow together, and the labyrinth is altogether absent. 
Amphibia produce sovinds in the lungs, but no tones. 
Their tongue is soft, fleshy, and smootl); but generally 
split. " 

The c6mplei0. development of the nervous system, with 
hpproprijate full disclosure of ihe ear^' 

chanicterfee, b 'jpJe Jiead here coip-. 

frotn,4fec chest'; 'avJong imek is rDierposcd,;anS 
% brain divides intc^The eerebrhm 



j*|StSttp;ing.i Jt , tfte Ume Regular cpijvolifilitwsiii^ Birds 

,;>jrepeat (especiallj?; 

Tbe relgniiig is the breast, to which tht 

•iotestipal- and sexual bdi^ies are subordinate. The lungs 
'afe so iconstrudled, that tlie air, through numerous aper- 
toreiS, can penetrate into all parts of the body; “they 
ard an aggregation of trachc:e, as thev occur in insects.” 
Whilst in fishes the lungs were a sinijile aerial bladder, a 
real intestine, wliich appeared double in ampliibia, they 
are now insect-like, divided into aerial v(‘ins. The 
whole bird is a respiratory organ. " Hence the great 
ossification, the nmiiber of ribs, and the punetraiii ii of 
air into the bones, and the great tendency to the pioduC' 
tion of limbs, w hich are here exposed in the greatest vn* 
ridty. There are two sets of limbs, ventral and pectoral, 
which are coordinate, so long as only the ventral cavity 
of the breast is developed, — destined, therefore, for \va^» 
ing and swdmming. When the breast, however, beconi^ 
aerial, the pectoral limbs are impressed with this chari^ 
ter, — change into wings. The wings of birds are 
insect-wings ; or rather, the wings of insects ingra| 

:the feet of amphibia, each feather corresponding 
separate wing. . 

Nowlrere does the ear exhibit itself more palpab 
the appreciating organ of motion, than here. The full 
development of the ear appears with that of the organs of 
iriptipp. The bird is an animal of song in full organi* 
jzatfbti ; in it natpge^^ attains to a complete .bearing and 
Or, tQ%se an expression orFetierbacb^ ‘‘If?" 



/.f Fivery ono bnovvs that birds whose wdndpfp©, is lied up 

respire throu if I ) an apcriumip the hiVineral hone ofthe wing* ^ 
says J^enry •» 

rhtidhJh a higher/ ghfoly spiritualfe^^^^ in 

liait ;.th ahjlripaibry redlngH of tlic oiganic 

is the in its i^rihal 



■■ -S YST^lif :• -dF ! 32^/ 

the song its con- 
stitutional day with trumpets and ^fes.^^ • • ' ^ ^ 

Of the : sexual parts, the kidneys, .are %i^ arid 

large. It is a strange phcnomenoriy that the iritestiijO; 
opens into the bladder, thus likewise evincing a pulmohif 
analogy. In these sexual lungs (the bladder) thfe ^Orn* 
inal and ovary ducts also concur. In the eggs, the yblK 
is quite distinct from the albumen, of which the former is 
secreted directly by the arteries, and the latter in an; 
ovary duct, which is subsequently meUimorpliosed into 
njaiiuri.x. 


FIFTH CJUCLF;.--SKNSU0US (VIVIPAROUS) AiMMALS. 

ISth Class, — Seiisuous Animals, 

When all subordination of the organs of sense ceases, 
when they become independent, and tlie nervous system; 
isisps in coiomand over the other systems, the organs 
alone determiftli tilO character of the animals. In birds 
the whole bodj^ wa^ Syitbservi^ to the breast, in am- 
phibia to the ventral parts, in fishes, to the sexual spherey 
in insects to the aerial tubes ; now it becomes entirely 
ministrative to the system of senses or the head. The 
higher senses determine the anterior part of the liead.^ 



thf organic fbnii in itg origination.” Again (p, 348) r — “Miisic merged 
^*voiy thing visible in the ocean of iiivisibijity, dissolves all existent^ 
their process -of origination^ so that everj^l^riu vanishes while it U 
^orn, aralis bom anevv. in its evanescence.” — - We cannot suppress tho; 
following, ri^nimrlt firom the sarno pl.nce, though it Joes not ])roperly bo- 
hwe plastic arts are the oK jnciits, air and earthy 

% Mobile and the Bigid in their deepest signifu nnee; where they 
taterpciiotrate ijii a to reproduce the cieliglitiul vegotatioiji,iai: 

‘S It br^tliea jhte mid moiion iiuo tlm nuilo 

^®Bsihg it to hand, driW^S; the shadows 

^ in the restless motion of ijSuSlo vfroni Iho giving thtem i 



' 'PHIL'bioMlr^^OF' 

'^d siVde tije the higher; 'develdptnents, are 

:^sc«kr, the latter becomes muscular also, and therefore 
mobile. The eyes, too,yare capable bf motion and legu- 
l^ly covered ; the'teari ltfiough it percurs many phases, 
W internally complete j, the trurnpet, cochlea, the audi- 
toiy bonds, &c., are all distinct. The nose occurs id 
various modifications ; in whales it secnns to be railieran 
organ for respiration than for smell ; in other animals It 
prolongs itself into a muscular trunk. The tongue, iliougli 
poinmonly fleshy and soft, is sometimes covered by a 
bard skin,- or studded with horny projections, so that ilie 
furtherance of deglutition seems to be its chief fuiiciion. 
The; mobility of the lips is likewise inferior in many ani- 
mals of this class. The limbs are subject to great variety; 
as to the toes, the normal number is five, from which, 
liowever, there are many deviations. The claws ate 
perfectly repeated in the teeth of the jaws, — a forinali® 
which is very imperfect in all inferior animals. — As 8 
counterpart to the perfect eye, the sense of touch is 
fected in the skin, which receives a separate syste^f 
tnuscles. Its covering, the hair, grows out of llie <«§• 
Varies, “ The fur of animals is the peripheric uni<^|f 
;ibe vegetal and animal ; it .is the vascular system, 
Tpadaraental system of the whole body, — overgrowSg 
tbp entire animal.” 

y’ animals of this class breathe the air inimedi- 

aMyV by means of a costal motion, whence also the sys- 
;tem of 'ribs is eoq^lete. All have cellular lungs, a 
;ditiplwngm, a tracli^l- with cartilaginous rings and a scuti- 

(thyroid) gland. ' , ■, : , 

yftA distinctness of the intestines is anoiber char- 

this class ; the cuecutn is very distinct-. 

stomach meftiBranous, not actingjtpechanically'l 

ih^(0ie, as ID inferior aoii^als, but chemically. 
|iiii4,|t.c, , oyery wl^Yfi in this cl|S|. 



'STSTasi*"' or ’Saturi!.' 

The.4j^^t are vf ry'pprfect, 

universally find %/p^nis» a rnatri:^^ 
ovaries. The organs for the secretion 
rate; the one remains vegetal/ the other enters the puroh 
animal sphere, developing itself Into mamiihai.^; 

Perfect equilihrium in the system of the senaes/ whidh 
are perfect in their form of development, mobility, 
appears in the organization of man. It were superfluous 
to mention ontward characteristics ; perfect bodily free* 
(lorn ill the eiectness of his posture, eyes with parallel 
axe? surveying the whole horizon, are amongst tjbe most 
striking. Man sees the whole Universe; whilst animals 
behold only individual and different parts with eyes later- 
ally directed, so that their ideas are never brought ic 
unity,” 

Oken distributes human kind in five races, in con- 
formity with the most prominent development of the 
organs of sense : — 


IfoiHO cviicularis^ African, 

Homo Ung^alisj Australian, 

Itomo mte^Hsj x\merican. 

Homo auricujaris^ Asiatic, 

: Homo oculanSy ^hropean, 


A5thiopian. 

Malay. 

Mongolian. 

Caucasianl^ 


I * Howler ingeniously this classilication (which materially coih'- 1 
Vrdcs with tiiat of Dluatonhaoji) he supported, it will, I fear, scarcely ; 
Piect with any other praise than that due to one of the first attempts it: 
ilcu rniining tlio races from a higher point nf view. The same is 

of the cliisi^fic^tiaa pf C. G. Carus, regards bach rape is lii- 
a. particular epoch in the development Pifl 
*^^5ekind. ^ of civilization, &c., being, according to lum, 

syaiboIized.iii?J^e marcb of day from East to West, ho classes tW; 

as Iblibwg : n^^urnal (corresponding to nfghi,-.dEJtMo* 

^an),^the day/Caucasiaii),-^tiie 

Malay iitnd Mongolian), 

(corrOftpOuAitig the i^mirican). ^ Ep? ^ 

; , $08es of a histpry of civiirzat!oa|« th^;^vision adopted in an ejtppifent 
; fay^ gbiaiOir Kleuinvi /.Mikemeine - Ouilurimsofiibiite dor 



ly. B^SYCHOLOG^i 

The preceding aduhabrations have vaguely traced the 
fVsuccesaiYe . diflerentiatipns of the ethereal nervous rnass^ 
; Worn various animal systems and organs were' 

evolvedy until their final coordination produced the toialw; 
: ity, and their concentration the organized unity of nature, 
V — A shnilar difTerentiation of the general pdhg 

belonging to this nervous mass into indiviflual affections 
: knd faculties up to their reflection into a final unity would 
’/give the history of the mind, and might be appropriately 
termed Psychology. We will endeavour to reproduce, 
as intelligibly and briefly as {Possible, the propositions of 
Oken on this subject. 

The only spiritual manifestation in intestinal animals is 
the passive sense of feeling, the mere appreciation of re- 
sistance, nvithout reference to their own individiiali||^^; 
they consist of nauglit but the gelatinous nervous 
\St^nce, devoid of any individual organization. “ Twr 
' life is a vague mesmeric state ; without senses, they 
fiiear, smell, taste, and feel every thitig simuUanep|f||} 
an only organ, tlie intestinal mass.’^ 

S; Arterial animals already ^ present distinct sysiem^W/ 
; divans of sex, digestion, add taste, and therewith dis^ci 

Vol. I.-IIC.) appears to be bi^hly. appropriate. 

Sl^pty that into an active and a passive race ; tlie former (enibracin|j 
Caucaeiari race) marked by resiless uctiviiy and! 
progress, and tl^lrpirit offloubt and inquiry ; the J.Uter (coo*' 
all the reinairiing by an nhsenre or an inferiority of t^**-®*^ 

and by a colored nkin. — ‘Abslraciing (Votn all inducU>e 
die classification of Carus, wo arc almost tempted t® a 
when he makes the American Iiidyins the representative 
of evening tWiJiglit. Yea, c\oning is breaking in upon them, ^ 
it in the noinproiis inoniimcnts indicalivo of a formerly 
dyllizatioo among liieir ancestors {of predecessors ^ 

in the |;!oorny, riieliifichoJy . expression offheir coiintenancg^ 
y?i»iA the monriiing for “ brtg^^ days gone by,’- ainl' ^1*® boding *>. 

84^em be atcrcoty pe^^ 



V ' SYSTEM 

piritual vascular system" 

»ody feeling ; the digestive 

re, the livery;# the organ for mesnieric fuhctiotrsV and 
n it the power 6f anticipation (preserttiment)y^n^ 

‘holy and choleric affections appear to be 
‘The liver is the dormant, the brain the waking sodl. 
[n tlie former, the mind broods for years without con- 
;cioiisncss, in order afterwards lb manifest itself as car 
irice, imperiousness, or dejection, but also as earnest- 
less and power.” The apparent characteristics of mol- 
usca and snails are deliberation and caution. ‘‘ Whoever- 
ooks at a snail imagines himself beholding the prophetjc 
goddess on the tripod. Ci^rtajnly, the snail is a sublime 
symbol of the mind in its profound internal slumber.” * 
But in addition to this, the functions of taste and of sexual 
enjoyment carry with them gluttony and lasciviousness. 

The respiratory function leads to courage and strength 
in the corresponding animals. “ Health, magnanimity, 
md heroic courage dwell in the respiratory breast. In- 
sects are the bravest animals on earth.” But the slrauW 
ianeons keenness of smell produces likewise false and; 
wary cunpitig. Most obviously^ the great development 
the motory system in insects gives rise to the instinct; 
of art. This sense of symmetry always accompanies 
Sreat motory power ; vve see it reappearing in birds, 
*ffh-r it had vanished in fishes and amphibia. 

With the division df the animal body into head 
self-antithesis, self-distinctioi^ enters the apimal 
sphere ; the becomes endovVed with consciou^ 

of stale, and with memory, the repeiitioiii 

9f this consciousness. The latter belongs especially Id; 

t.)k«n nbp.r Psychologicj p. 

^ectUrc ih«*it tiii» tnie lliicgonca} import of tlio fi'cauent 

Snails workn of art, with \vliioh so ugty un intorpretatiott 



Th^:;::|y:^r moreover 
;^iko "the mollusca/fi^^ OT presentirnentj entieriii| upon tin 
i^yongest jqurneysi and pursuing; their |) re Fo 
5^!^ rest; they are phlegrnaiiP,^’ - 

greater power of comparing recollections inducei 
the character of deliberation in muscular animals, — ani 
phibia. Their sense of smell, moreover, spiritiinllze* 
•itsW in their peculiar ?Mr/cfn^. ‘‘The scanty connigc 
derived from their feeble respiration l)ecomes inipu* 
^'d^nce ; they are but hungry heroes.” Amphibia m 
ihelarichply. 

: ‘In nervous respiratory animals, — birds, — the prom- 
inent sense is that of hearing. Hearing is the soisu ol 
the Vague, of the destruction of matter ; it leads to fear, 
but it awakens joy in the distinct apperception of tones. 
Birds are sensible of “ a relation between the organ and 
its spiritual activity, its ethereal symbol.” Tone|%e 
hut spiritual dissolutions of tlie nutlerial organ. BMi 
dreahi. They are sanguine. 

: The further association of these faculties withes 
' soul of the eye ” produces distinct apperceptions J KP n^ 
"derstanding (without a combination, however, of 
SSdhs, without judgment) cap^^carcdly be denied 
■horses, elephants, &c. ; their pride, shame, fidelityf en- 
■ mity, aiid revengeful spirit could otherwTse be scarcol| 
,4oiounted for/ Such animals are choleric. 

■ ^ and final transparency of the animal, wlilcji 

^feei 'ail iu organs before itself, and hem kens 

fi^ttiot^dissplulion of Its own organization in symbols, be- 
Complete sclf-consciouSness, seirdntiiition. • ‘ 
universal spirit, bis language is the language of 
; in ftiankind the world is indJvidoali'^etl.” “ 
hj^Vpretat^ comparison of all cosppC symbols JS. 

j^}dson>^^ ‘‘ The I Understanding compares only the 

"bpls ^f tones ; ilenson, t^^|iymbol^ 



- 3 system ' Of "ISXWKE. '' 

feeling be(^ft^;Opnsciousness, sell-consciousness ; undpr^ 
standing passion becopaes freedoni, the 

instirict of jirfc beco^ sense of arty cPrnparison be- 
comes sciencp.^’ : Jv ; 

Art is the exhibition .of the senses in natnrp l 
the sense is the last will of nature, and hence art is ■ 
the exhibition of nature’s wilU Whatever exhibits the 
will of nature is beautiful ; all mere imitations are desti-’ 
tuto of beauty. Art is universal. Whatever exhibits the 
whole world in a piece is beautiful. The highest beauty 
ill nature is its universal piece,: — man. Man expresses 
the goal of nature’s will. It is the object of nature to 
return into lierself. The human countenance repeats the 
trunk most perfectly. Now that human countenance is, 
perfectly beautiful,, whose nose — the vertebral column 
of the face — -runs parallel again with the dorsal column. 
No human countenance presents this beauty, but the nose 
makes invariably an acute angle with the spine. The 
litciol angle is ordinarily 80 *^. 

All (he beauties of nature are united in man. Nature, 
too, may bo; beautiful, inasmuch as she represents indi* 
vicinal of rnan. — There are but two senses for art, 
and consequently only spheres, the plp^tic 

and mimciffJ, or the sphere of /om and of motionyhpf 
wlftch that of form exhibits the tpaterial universe in Us 
ideas, in its wilj, and therefore in its freedom. ^ ^ 

The ideal j^xhibitic^n o the material universe is, 
tteture, Ibe plastic exhibition p| hnavca is the temple ; 
that; of the planet is the, house. represental^a^hl 

is sculpture. Sculpture revealed, repeated 
lighty is painting,. Painting exhibits the symbplis^, 
die nullity of the J^oidd, and is spiritual evep in its Jp^^jS^ 

the pagans, whose ;\jg|Sia 
; ^piming^iiiat ^ phrisliansy- whose men 



c ■' 

]Phe i^rit (^ rriQtion/ exhibit either th^:|naterial or 
the spiritual motidea^o^^^ Uni versed ; the repe^entatioa 

' ^ former is daniing^ that of the latter^^ mtijfe. The 
■ttjeal exh^ition of mimics la poetry. > 

r' ^ exhibition of the world of reason. The 

first science is U'nguistry^ the architecture of science, 
the earth the second, ora/ory, the sculpture of sci- 
ence, th(e stream the ihkdy philosophy^ the painting 
of science, ‘‘ the breath.” The fourth, last, and highest 
science "is the science of tcaVy — the art of motion, of 
mimics, of music, of poetry in science, light”; it is the 
art of liberty and justice, of the happy state of man and 
humanityj — the principle of peace. 



H E G E L. 


N\TnRK had now been recognized, by Schelling and 
his Ibllowcrs, in history, and history in nature ; the eternal 
mind, the innermost spiritual being of man, in the material 
world, and the activities of the material world in the mind. ^ 

If Locke had annihilated the mind, in beholding there 
nothing but (he shadowy projections of external realities 
jupon a primitive blank, and, as if to avenge it, Fichte had 
again made these external forms mere evanescent projec- 
tions from the depths of the mind, it was now imderstoody 
that the mind only expanded itself, evolved Its Aiculties, 
in concentrating outward existences, that its exterioration 
was simultaP^busIy an introversion, a descent into the 
depths of its being. This then led to the expiration 6f\ 
absolute idealism, witli its independent, innate spirituali-Sr, 
hds, on the one hand, and of absoluie materialism, with its^ ^ 
■gloss actualities, on the other. For the energies of the* 
b^iod are called into existence by material objectivity f 
pd the exlemal world attains to its trire reality 
Welligence of the mind. The wi^irld exists not iri itst 
)truth, unless it be thought by its organized intelligehcS^y 
who is, as it were, the eye with which it %urveyV 

This higher uhiiy^bf mind and nature was the 

Schellingian philosophy, but ^ 
its ^tur© intuitive, and its only authentication 
P^pded of the philo§opfiti^i' W' 





, '^The '.qui^tion arose,’ — 

;t^ incessant evolution of the JEteJfriali tN;" Beit^ the 
Absolute ? Wliy is tlie Spiritual a histot^ 5 

' ^generation ? Why is the infihitli;#jehsit^^^^ brought 

f light :m the ihfiniie extension of matter ? ^What forces 
%he idea to become a form, the ‘‘word to tufti flesh,” anil 
the fb^^^ itself into an idea? — The 

ibiswer to this'quesiiQn is the philosophy of Hegel. Hegel 
^ d^ that the great motive principle in the Abso- 

lute is its inherent self-opposition. The Absoluie, in 
which all things live, is not, as with Schoiling, the abstract 
idehlity of two spheres ; it is the eternal spirit^ thinking 
itself in nature and history. Its being is a process ; but, 
since it is the absolute substance, a process which lias 
.itself both for its material and for its object or result. 
In dualizing itself, it yet remains in its eternal identity. 
Figuratively speaking, the fundamental ether of the|p:eity 
is no^ repose^ but activity^ — moreover, activity 
itself, which must therefore distinguish itself as tl^iact- 
ing subject and tlie passive object, — and, finally, acfivity 
for itself which produces, evolve.s, but the intensitj^^ofits 
i&li^inner nature. Aclivity in mid for itself is thought 
^he unit discedes, enters, into self-opposition, but only 
for the purpose of self-reco^ution, — in order, therefore^ 
to reestablish its unity, not after^ but in, the discessionj ■ 
If we reflect upon the expression, “a living unit, we 



host of idea's, utitkiputions, anaiogios, <5tc‘,., which every 
or’tgmal. with it* engendered, in Scluclling und Uis 

in their genial inlelligf‘in o, through which the 
idonlily u itself, as they thought, spomancousb- 

tiini^ of arrogance with in.iuy, who hnfigin®®j 

tp;;a just obsei^ation, that tJiey had simply l<> scat thcmsclv^fi 
pliiiosopliicu! tripod in order to speak otaclj^. TJioir dogmata 
i^severatians and tlicir everlasting rho»lomoi|idea',; dealt 

often disgusting. — I do not, of course, spoak of tlu3 truy 
i^Didl'^cheJliiigiand, as SSteUons, Troxler, VVngnorrl^^lA^ 



shall to sniile atMlie idek of a 

unity in tfie'jbjpposilion, a unity that requires and confatn^ 
(he antiihes&i- VO;: ' 

j Naitim is ihus^ product of thought, and in thfe all |hd 
plyectioris'^?^ the philosophy of Kant are met iiat 
Ht’gel niad& it evident, that the difficulty in the results p£ 
the Kantian “Critique,” the inevitable opposition belwieeQ 
the objective reality and the subjective idea, depended 
upon a misconception rooting in the old philosophicai; 
dualism. The reality, the truth of things, is, in the 'admis- 
sion of every one, that wliich bodies itself forth in the 
series of phenomenal variations ; and Hegel proved that 
this “constant” is the result of the dialectic process of 
thought. The uncertainty of our agnition of. external 
objects obViousIy arose from the assumption, that those 
objects had a real existence independently of thought; 
that they might be different from wljat they were thought. 
The proof, then, tAaf their being lay in thought^ which is 
given in the “ Plienomeuology of the Mindj” bridged 
over the chasm. 

I foresee that the stubborn rigor of the dialectical pro- 
cedure, ^to which I must needs adhere in following Hegel 
through the series of his logical reductions and deductions, 
will weary my readers. We shall have to reason oiir way 
, Wfi) sonietimes perhaps tediously, from the Individual to 
^the General, in the retrogressive individualization of which- 
i>hnU again experience (if we may be pardoned the 
"Itession) all t\ie toil of creation, 'rhe philosophical poet 
^X^ttchants us by revealing the mysteries of existence ir 
r adducing a runnher of phenornenal analogies all poinimj 
centre ; he conjures up the spirit of nature 
;firoa^ where it would not be seen in individuajfef 

Jie CQnve|^v||^|ggg images, apd, in all cases i 
|he idea t^M^o upon us, so as, for a moment, to 

w here wd see that idea written in Wi 
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full identity, and tbu$ gain an truth. 

Such comprehensive ideaSvthe otfsprihg 
; ^vhich we at once behold the venfipation in and 

around .ourselves, — which with a single breath infuse life 
into a thousand individual forms, and link the most distant 
phenomena and occurrences, — which at a word summon 
before: us the past and conjure up the future, — are en« 
dWed with a charm which does not adorn ilie path of 
toilsome reasoning. It may be pardonable, on this ac* 
count, to give a prospective glimpse of the goal, in ad- 
; V^ of our serious investigation, which will hjing us 
thither, — to state what are the leading ideas in the phi- 
losophy of Hegel, in Contradistinction, 1st, to those views 
\vhich pervade our ordinar}'' reasonings, and, 2d, to the 
philosophical principles of some of his noted predeces- 
sors, with whom he has been often compared, and not 
unfrequently confounded. 


. First, then, as to the peculiarities of Hegel’s phi!^ 
phy, such as they appear when contrasted with J 
prevalent in our days, it is shown by Hegel,^(pP existfng 

[imr ex 


things are not quiescent, permanent in th(?Tr existC^wv, 
and cannot be anywise cornprehended as suoji in 
nature, but that tliey are essentially proeesm^:, 

Very vaguely speaking, this might be wi^cxpressed > 
things are not, even for an instant, i 

jluxional^ nnA subject to incessatit changer Their 
icnt quietude is but the quietude of commotion. ’' 

^ * tiow the words of Goethe in ! 

Co'tta!9: lar^.<M^tavo editu^ 

‘ Mifh an^Ktigt das Vcrfllnglu “ ^ 

Ini widrigen GescliwMlZi 
Wo Niclits verharret, Alles !l|J 
Wo schorl vcrgchwunden wat 
Und iiiieh um^ ilgt dus harij^ 

^ Und. graugeeiriokto Wetz.’' 


(Vl^rkSr 




indeed, had afe^ady ^aid : ndvta 

^61, and ir trivial/<^^ every-d^^ 

lion ; — we aU kno%y that finite things are coexisting with 
Ollier finite, things, subject, therefore, to their nipdifying 
influerxey ^ to change. But Hegel fur- 

ther shous,' that this change is not merely an accident 
siiperiiuliiced from without, but that it is prompted by the 
very nature, the “definition,” of the thing within ; that,.; 
finite things are, from an inherent necessity, not only co- 
existent with other things, but driven to self-negation. 
Why we do not use the word self-annihilation^^ \v\ll 
hereafter apjioar. 

Pursuing this idea farther, let us see to what it leads.’ 
Change is a transition from one thing to another; for, 
when a thing has changed its state, it is really a different 
thing. The changing thing, inasmuch as the change is 
urged by its owm nature, must, in consequence, at once 
contain and ca’ciwde live thing into which it changes ; it 
implies a contradiction, by reason of its indwelling activ- 
ity. Ill gjgeral, all activity, all life, is the unity of a con- 
tradictiongHgb; the reader, who finds difficulty in “ real- 
izing” (HIPP an Americanism) this apparent paradox^ 
reflect u^^an act. In the act that which originates 
thereby (and something ahvays originates \m an act, or 
sorneibing is after the act, wliich was not before it) w apd 
:^noL 

In the same manner, the Deity is not, as usually taket)^ 
ibsolute^ eternal rest. Ordinarily, though life, thought, 

Getrostl Das Unvorgllngliche, 

Ks ist das'ewigo Gt*sotz, 

WojKicii die Uos’ und Lilic blahl,*' 

“ ‘ 1 aia terrified by the liisidiuus in the loatlisonie jargon, — where 
‘[“ight abides, leyejry thing flics,— wJktc iliat wliu b you seeiias 
lisfippoarf’d C.dttd t*ncoiu|>aFscd by ili<* alarming, darkly-HiMt 
•'Ounige ! '1*1^" Iniptjrishable, it is the eternal law, in arcdrdaiice . 
the ; 



, Aiictivity/ &CM of the Bleity ; ^ey are ap. 

.\f|)feo€led deduced ' from it, which lat* 

; ter, even if atterd]>ted, would in impossible. 

. ‘‘The eternal, infinite cause bf all things' is the Deity, 
is the general- ehunciaiion ; .“ all other things arc but 
■/ effects of this cause/’ A formal connection between 
<jause and effect is tlius, indeed, established ; but how the 
one necessarily belongs to the other remains iiiconij)re- 
hensible. Hegel showed (or, if this be not granted, at 
least endeavoured to show) that the Absolute is to be 
conceived as distinguishing, “stating” (positing), itself as 
cause and effect, preserving, however, in this distinction 
its unity. The Absolute is, then, its own cause ; it dis- 
tinguishes itself as effect, but in the latter sees only its 
own identity, is therefore reflected into itself, and the 
unity resulting from this self-reflection is the true unity 
of the Absolute, — not the mere simple unity witlmyt 
process and discession. Let the reader look at this 
any aspect he chooses ; let him say, e. c., God t™S 
Himself, — God is essentially adive, — God is a 
&c. ; the only thing indispensable lierc is, to concci^^!e 
idea of a living nnit^ — a unit indeed, since ik is iv^bout 
/any external relations, since it relates only itself, — 
a living process of self-distinction. Here lies ilic s6nse 
of so many propositions of Hegel, which have been de- 
cried as blasphemous, or ridiculed as nonsensical ; as, for 
instance : The Absolute, the Deity, is a reconciled con-, 
tradiclion ; the Deity is to be apprehended not only as^; 
a inactive substance^ but likewise as (an inteinally; 

active/ thinking, self-distinguishing) subject ; (he Deity, 
a circle, which presupposes the result 
and end, — proceeds from and returns ^ 
it is said elsewhere by . Hegel, i'S 
the whole is only being whicii^compktus 
Ui its own development The Absolute is essen-; 
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tiiilly a result ; not till the end of its process It is it- 
self; in its nature it k subject, — self-exterioration, self- 
evolution. The Deity is only through mediation, which 
rnc(liati(Mi is tile moving self-equality, self-relleclion, 
or, inking it alistracily, simj)lo origination, the abstract 
ofjeri. ’ 'The j)ur(.' srll-agnition in its absolute exterio- 
ration, this ether as such, is the loundalion of all science. 

Ill ili«‘ current philosophical systems, a quiescent sub- 
stance, absolute; (piantily, is the matenial from which all 
fjiialilarivc (liirerences aia; claI)orated ; in Hegel’s philos- 
ojiliV, absolute dill'crence, absolute (pialily, forms the 
beginning, from which (|uanlity pro(‘eeds. Hegel does 
not nitcuqit to (wolve concrete forms from an abstraction ; 
his hsolute ” is essentially concrete. — The reason 
lor ?() many anomalies (as they are termed) in the philos- 
ophy of Hegel will now he ajiparent. Since trutli is 
apprehended, not as something reposing in the bosom of 
its own being, but as the Whole In its (levelopment,” 
as the Alisolule, not aiistractly taken, but also in its phe- 
nomenal existencu^ in its individual exlerioralion, the 
system of metaphysics, u hieh formei ly^ (’onsisted of noth- 
ing Lnl fonnaliti(‘s, must encroai-h u[)on the domain of 
all scionco. Insteail of au esiahlishment of certain forms, 
merely for construing the various material, form and ma- 
terial now siaiid in ni'cessary relation; the material — 
nature, <Jcc. — enter as essentially iiitf) metaphysical rea- 
soning as the old formulas. It cannot, therefore, be 
startling, to see ilrat the natural sciences, history, &-C., 
ttre ;m integral jinrt of mctajibysii s, The true form 
Jn wiiieh truth exists,” savs Hegel, "‘is its scientific sys-. 

alone.” Formerly, all the realities of life were ex- 
cluded from philosophical speculation ; they were beneath 
the level of ihouglu ; in the Logii', ^k:c., of Hegel, the 
are exhibitiHl as producing ihtunsolves in and 
througl, these realities. 


29 
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It will be borne in iiiiiul, that, in the philosophy of 
Kant, an original duality of prljiciples was [>resiHnL;d, — 
the pi’inciple of mind^ of ihlelU^eace^ on the one hand, 
and that of the 'material^ on the oilier. The former only 
was liithcrto (I speak, of course, of the systems whose 
ini]ueiu*e is now felt, and wliichyet <;lve to onr U'xi-hnoks 
of loi!;ie, 6ic., their lone) the siihj('(‘t oi’ and ineta- 

pliysics ; and we hav'e seen how fatal this proved to pliilo- 
sopliical cei'tainly. ^Vith llei^rl, on iii<‘ contrary, Hk' 
absolute iiit(dliii:mu*e or mind, the AbsohiU', is in itsilf 
both the injhtile siilislattrr. (material) (d’ ail naiuial jiid 
spiritual life, and the iujinitc Jonn. tinr active i‘\icri(a'a- 
lion ol this sulistance. ft is not a bare lormality. wliicj] 
would fain snl>jeel mailer, but, on aca-oniit of its mi- 
polence, remains a mere Ideal ; il is at once an liicitic 
ited fortn, a eeasele.-s activiu', and tin; material !ij..()ii 
wlii(di It o|)eral(‘s. 

Tliis leads n^, secondly, to tin; ( hari;’(i of Spiiio/i^a 
vul.irarly preferred i.uainst lleuid. It has bi'en 
that the i\ l>soIiite *' of .Ib'^el but a (lis‘j:ni<cd ro- 
app('arance ol' Sj»ifio/a\s *• vsnh>(anc<!, " — that. 1 

inotnenta,” i. tn the suec(^>dvi ’ slairos in the si‘if-ev-t^}tJ' 
tion (.d the Ah.^oiute, are llie at iribnles in Sj>inozis6t, 
— that, in i!;enei'al, iho j)hilo.^oj)hv o! Ilearl i^ nothing 
else than Spinoza’s svstmn iricktal out in the hnerv o! 
(jerman meta[do .^ical jaiiron. li('' 4 ol liims<']( ha.-^ iiS'.ot' 
linitly eonlributcMl to the porpeluati<m of this (diay:::i , hy 
certain formal assertions, wliitdi, at tin; first hln-h, wmilii 
sernn to Imar it out, — in maiulamini!;, (o a; , that evan} true 
pliiiosoj)h\ 'd’ ih(? present day must havt; stood nii tao 
})lalfortn of Spinozism ; by wbi(di, how ever, .he nieaiit I)} 
no means to irlentify bimsclf with S[)in(j/.a. ihc^np* 
posint; a genm-al accpiaintanee with the doctrines nt the 
latter. I will (nnhsavonr to make it jialpable th.'il the 
iosopby of IJegel is liable neitln’r to the absnrdiii^'^ 
Spinozism, nor to its fatal consequences as to morality. 
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Spinoza defined .suhf<lanre (besides vvliich ihere is 
nothing) to be that which is roiiipia^hcnded in and ihrougli 
itself; and the catiscv sxu he calls simply that whose nature 
or being includes eKistence, — that which cannot be con- 
ociv('d otherwise than existing. We see at oncoi^that 
this {'Hifsit liic Ab'olnte, is c()ncei\('d there as firm 
I'opose, the- word being a mcne dead letter, 

ihcK^ is no ean-ation, no activit}', in the fpieslion. 
'I’Ik' -\bs{)iii({' ol ll('u:el is really a rtnisd v//? ; as we liave 
jjn’iited out ai)o\‘(‘, it di^tijignishes itsj'lf as e'dee.t, reeog- 
ni/es Itself ilnncin as eansrg as an identity, and is ef)nse- 
{jiieiitlv a .>(dl-eaii^ina: unit. 'I’he \hsointe in the philos- 
ojihv ol lleg('l is jK)t the unity l/rjore^ or rather, icitlifnit^ 
iii'n^!i:;d la'lleetion ; nor the iniity of eaioc? aitd (dlbci, as 
are eontrast(Ml by the I mh'r^tandina, itfter the veilee- 
(ii)ii, whie!) would be the ineia:' exunital union of tivo sub- 
laiici's ; hut the unity in ihe rell(’(‘tioii, as a process, to 
whicii, indi'ed, the two inomeiitu (ennwe and (.’lleel) are 
accessary, l)u! as ev:in(’-<’enl, as vaiii<hiin: into ('aeli other, 
se lh:.l tliey (^xl^t oidv with relerenec' to tiie jjroeess. It 
is liami not koM^piicj; this important distimnion in view*, that 
llcg’Ts philosopin has Ix'cn eonfoundmi with ibiddhism, 
0)1 die one hand, and Spinozism, on tlie ocher. -Many 
parsoii'-. (Milei ing upon the sludv v)! ll('u;(’rs Logie, or Ibt- 
(•yciopa ilio, f(innd tlieia^ tin' unii\ of Being and .Nanglu as 
die ,'t:ii (iii:^-|U)iiii for the evolution ol the' Al)solule. It 
M'tu’eely '•mprising, whem tla'y imagined lluyv reeog- 
d in this tin' llieorv ol the Buddhists, that all e\istenct;s 
^0' iio iimre than moditieaiions of the absolute \aeuum, 
or non-])cin!: ; or, as others will have it, of Immaterial 
iH'iiiir. — 'Thosti who under'^tood to sav, that the 

"^h^olu((‘ was but the {'(nuprclicusirc unn\ ol the individual 
aioinenia, wtu’o not without a speriou< authori/alion in 
"'■d'ing him a prmlheist. — It mav h*’re he the proper oeca- 
-‘'0 !o advert to llif' proti'st of Jlenvl ag!ln'>t the a})pllca- 
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tiori of the categories of. the understanding to the Abso- 
lute, so that, according to a captious remark, the Absolute 
is to.be understood without understanding. The reason 
is, that the understanding compares only the finite phases, 
the^iomenta, of the Absolute, and not only contrasts 
them, but fixes them in that contrast as separate and inde- 
pendent, as substantial existences liioreiorc, whei eas they 
have value only as momenta of the |)roc(^ss, — u horeas 
their value lies in their negation, 'fhe understanding, on 
the highest stage of its action, sees that all things involve 
a contradiction ; but it is overcome hy this conti adiciioii, 
and perishes in it. 8pecuIaiivo, philosophical reason, 
on the contrary, masters it, and shows that the truth 
into which this contradiction resolves ilscdf is absoliiic 
activity. Far from being led to a despair of its j)ouer 
of attaining to the x\hsolute, it comes to the trinmphfiiiit 
result, that there is nothing which in its own nature 
not reduce to self-opposition, to an active snhjeclivi^' 
and its task is simply to maintain the unity in the Q||^ 
sition. , 

Tlie Finite, in tin? definilion of Spinoza, is that \vlj|6h 
is limited by another thing of the same nainro, Tne 
limitation being thus external only, it will be apparent, 
upon a little reflection, that the concrete ol 

finite things ought to be permanent. ilegel (hniioii- 
strales, on the contrary, that finite things are liniiied both 
in lime and space, from tlie nature of ihc^ir exisiciice; 
that they are inherenlhj and essenlialh/ limited. Coiisis- 
tently with the asserK'd unity of a self-existing snhsianc’t') 
Spinoza must make the finite things mtegrants of ihf 
finite (^ijiough in some passages of Ins Ethics lie seoins 
to disavow this), to which circumstance all the iinputeil 
absurdities and immoralities refer. Witli U<*g«’l, 
evolutiou of the Absolute do|)ends upon a negatif^^^ oi ili^ 
Finite. It may be (juoted against me, that Spinoza, too. 
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says : Omfiis deterhiinatio est negatio^j — All determi- 

nation [of the Finite] is a negation*’ ; but in his Absolute, 
his ‘‘ substance,” the negation is simply omitted^ whilst 
with Hegel the Absolute arises from a negation of the 
negation of the Finite, — from a liegation of the Fiisiite’s 
essential limits. 

The allribulcs ” — ■ thought and extension — of sub- 
stance conslituie, according to Spinoza, that which the 
luulcrstanding conceives as the essence of it. It remains 
qnilo incoinpi-ehensil)le there, how llie substance converts 
itself into allribntcs for the understanding, and whence 
this understanding derives its origin and peculiarities. 
Kf|iially mysterious arc the modi ” of Spinoza, the 
‘Mific’Ctions of the substance,” of which there are two for 
each altrihute : rest and motion for extension, intellect and 
lor thought. The genetic phenomenalizalion of the 
Absolute is traced in the philosophy of Hegel, tmd, 
instead of arbitrary Spinozan slalemenls, we have rigor- 
ous (ledinMions. 

It has been atiemp.ted, in various (juarters, to cast ridi- 
t'ule upon the system of Hegel with the crambe recocta 
of Bayle and others, who jeered at Spinoza, saying, 
tliat, since, in his view, all individualities were but modi- 
fications of the Absolute, the Almighty was just then 
waging war against Himself in the guise of 'i'urks and 
Austrians, or, more atrociously, — "M)eum a soipso man- 
^Incnri, digjn'i, secerni,” &:c. Similarly, if Hegel’s sys- 
tem he true, — such has been the language held, — the 
^F:liy jroes througli the entire logical process of irans- 
fanning itself into categories and syllogistic lorrns, and, 
gonorally, percurs a series of embryotic or chrysalid 

^aetaniorphoses ! If Hegel begins with abstract Being, 

'^bich in that abstraction is identical with Naught, and 
ilieiico proceeds to exhibit the diileront momenta ” of 
Absolute, thi?t ii not to be understood as if really the 
29 * 
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Absolute unfolded itself in time^ attaifiing to ifeelf-con- 
sciousitess only at the end of the process* The Absolute 
is, as I have mentioned, essentially, and therefore “ from 
all beginning,” a unity distinguishing itself in itself, a 
subjective personality, whose self-distinctioii, or self- 
consciousness, alone is the key by means of which the ori- 
gin of any thing can be comprehended. 'J’he human mind 
contemplates the phases in their succession and considers 
them dilfrac lively, whilst in divine self-consciousness they 
live in concrete unity, from which the btf^idc and afier 
are excluded, llcgel never meant to enounce (which 
could be imputed, perhaps, to Sclielling), that the Deity 
gradually emergc'd from the ‘‘Cimmerian darkn(\ss ” of 
nature to the light of mental consciousness, — from the 
confusion of passion and instinct to the Ira ns pareiit 'ei der 
of intelligence. The charge, that Hegel’s Absol|Hggives 
birth to beings more perfect than itself, thUt unoOn- 
scioiisly the Absolute evolves conscious heihjBfr^i'lliiis 
likewise arises from the grossest misapprehension. ^ - 

Hegel’s philosophy is neither pantlicisnt nor Spiuozism, 
since the Absolute, i’ar from being llie coinprtdiensive 
substance, or the quiet suhsiratum, of nature’s particular 
forms, is the spirit rellected from nalnia^ into itscM as 
from its exterioralion, — not merely Deing, Imi soil- 
conscious Heing. — But, it is objected, if the immanence 
of the Hcity in finite things, in the sense of Sjhiic/a, be 
repudiated by Hcgcl, he asserts, at least, that the Initli in 
the existence of tilings is their ideality, thouglit. ls»not 
this the grossest materialism, under one point ol view, 
and the most vaporous idealism, under the oilici ? — 
Frfirther on the reader will perfectly undeesland me, il I 
remind him that thought is the unityrof several momenta 
(items, as we may here call them, until we havi^ dovcl' 
oped the force of the term “momenta”), or a unity 
reflected into itself by a position anji consequent nc- 
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gation of these momenta ; and tliat the material indi- 
vidualities of nature are these momenta exhibited in their 
isolation, with a necessary, inherent reference, how- 
ever, to tlieir higher unity, and therefore with an inhe- 
rent tendency to self-destruction, with an inherent ne- 
gation. Tins isolation of the momenta constitutes the 
resisting solidity of matter, the absence of the spiritual 
transparency of thought, as Ilcgel terms it. Matter 
essentia 11}' lends to its self-deslruclion, to its conversion 
into its original truth, into the Spiritual, thought, which 
alone does not gravitate to an ideal nothingness, — which 
is self-snsfaining. if it be said, therefore, lliat the highest 
individuality of reason is tlie Deity, that all existing reality 
is renson, and all reason reality, we must never lose sight 
of the great apperception, lltat reason, thought, ^c., are 
processes^ that the Deity is a living spirit. The great 
stretch of ahslraclion in the philosophy of Hegel consists 
ill niciiuilly retaining Uu* division in the unity and the 
unity in the division, which is, indeed, the same as retain- 
ing the extension of nature in the Absolute, and the 
iiiK’nsity of the Alisolute in nature. This is one of the 
(liffienhies which prove the pontes asinoruni for the stu- 
dents of Hegel, 'That the truth of things lies in their 
mediation, that, e. g,, finite things are not such as they 
tippear at first siglit to the senses, is certainly startling. — 
riii.igs lire to he tlionght by man, before their reality is 
Jittaincd ; we shall see this in Hegers Phenomenology. — 
Another poser : M'lie negation of finite things is immanent 
lu them ; they are by self-negation. No aihrmation with- 
mii iK'gation. 'Po conceive lliis immanence of negation 
e( (he utmost importance ; it is the motive agent in 
Hegel’s dialectic process ; I liope to succeed in bringing 
belorii the of the reader herealler. Tliis 

pi’inci|d(‘ oPlContrt^*ion had already haunted Kant in 
Antinomies ; ilTfi^^been foreshadowed by Schelling 
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and his disciples, when they reniarked^ithat all things are 
at the same time solicited by two tendencies, the one 
bearing towards, individual existence, the other towards 
generalization, hence towards the destruction of that ex- 
istence, life being nothing but the incorporated warfare 
between llie two ; but as the moving j)rinci[)lc of life, as 
the main vital pulsation of all developmc'iit, it has unques- 
tionably been put forth for the first lime by Hegel. In 
a great measure, both llie unbounded horror and the insur- 
mountable disrelish of Hegel’s philosophy are im[)ntal)le 
to this. There is the anguish of the struggle against 
death, against annihilation, in toiling up to a positive re- 
sult, to a fixed point of rest, from \Nhich one hopes to 
contemplate the discrepancies just left behind with ihc 
joy of conciliation, when suddenly again the fonndalion 
totters, and the complacent gazer upon the long( d-for 
calm of thought is once more whirled around iu the 
of dialectic contradiction. 

But, unawares, f am presuming upgu the acqualntaifS 
of my reader with the system, instead of giviiig. 1ft 
accorfliiig to promise, a general initiation. liOi us ^ 
if a few touches will define lliemselvt's into a distanf ^ 
spective. ^ 

The elements, in which we think to grasp truth im- 
mediately, upon which our consciou.snt'ss is based, tne 
the data of ilie senses. Now it is not enough lor the 
phi!os()[;lier to say that these pretended realities are 
no;^ realities ; they must show themselves to he unreal 
therefore, in his ‘‘ Phenomenology of^lhe Miinl,’ 
fotTows up empiric consciousness in its phases, and be- 
xcomeiil^ it were, the historian o(^ involuntary 
rienee. The first result is, that ;j||j|eimagined })riinitb6 
reality of the senses changes^ and’ With it, of course, also 
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consciousness. The immediafe object is hereby annulled, 
but only because a new object presents itself as its higher 
truth. This, then, is taken “ at its word ’’ ; being con- 
sistently carried out, however, it likewise proves defec- 
tive, a nullity, and turns over into another apparent truth. 
What is taken for truth proves but a phenorjuMion the 
next !]ionu?nt, and thus a series of phenoinenalities is 
percurred, which linally brings ns to the perfect identity 
of die mind with the real nature ” of the object. The 
inherent contradiction, by which the oljject on any par- 
ticular stage propels itself to a higher stage, is called its 
dialerAic process. I cannot exhibit this fraginentarily, 
and the readm* is referred to my subsecpient reproduction 
of it ; the main thing coneerning ns here is the admis- 
sion, tlial, in order to attain to the reality of an ob- 
ject, it is necessary to abstract every thing immediately 
given, 'i'his loaves us abstract existence and abstract 
tliovghf. — or, abstracting, finally, the determinations of 
subject and object, which are likewise still immediate, 
pure and pure navgid. Tn this aiistraiuion they 

coincidi* ; and the only foundation upon whicdi science 
can l)(^ n^ciuistructed is the identity of being and naught. 
They are identical, since no detennination of any kind 
is intri posed, heticeen the one and the other; and yet they 
ttre dijli'ri'nt ami opposed ; — liow’ is this to he reconciled ? 
Thcif are identical, as being the integrants of pure origin 
nuaoii^ of the absolute fieri wiiliont referonee to w liich 
diry exist not ; conversely, as existing, they are ncces- 
''ttrily ()|)posed, because^ taking airay the one (in its ab- 
=^^niciion, will) a view to retaining tin? oilier), the other 
^hsuppcfif^g also. 'J'liey are momenta of origination. 
*^lmenfnm^ in tlie philosophy of Hegel, is that w hose only 
l^^tiiteiice and value lies in relation. To use a iamiliar 
'')^tance : in a matbernati^ral ratio, as ij, the two quanti- 
and 9 liav^ no absolute value ; we may indillerently 
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substitute 10 and IS, 15 and 27, &c.^ or even quantities 
infinitely reduced ; llicir value lies only in llieir relation 
to each otljer, and this relation expressed in the quotient 
is their truth, their significance. Nothing is more impor- 
tant than to bear this in mind ; Hegel’s e\presv,ion, 

jnonientmn,” is retained, in spite of the altogctluM* dillbr- 
ent sense which it holds in mechanics, for a twofold rea- 
son. First, all other fhiglish expressions which iniglu 
be chosen instead, snch as “ factor,” integrant,” 
‘‘ term,” &lc., would bring about confusion, on account 
of the very approximation of their im[)ort to that of mo- 
mentum above given ; for, after all, the approximation is 
but one of analogy, and the qualitative dilierence hctweeii 
analoga is ordinarily forgotten, whilst philosoj)hicallv it is 
the moist ess(uitial. 8 econdi 3 ' and cs|>ecially, llu' iL’inior 
will thus be prepared for a successful study of llo;r(Ts 
original works, to wiiich, I hope, many will hcrcgf[or 
resort. 

Being and naughty then, exist only in virtue of their 
opposition and of their identify, — in virtue of their con- 
tradic.'lion. "l"hc two are to he j)ut as onr, in origimiiion; 
but in this unity they are to he retaimul as distinct, 'riiey 
are both necessarily existence’s, llu'ridbre ; hclng is an 
existence, a reality^ hut not an existiMicc^ in ilsell, ii mi- 
larly, as it were, hut in its existence it is its own nei;;!iioii- 
JS^tugkt is an exislcmce, hut only as the nauglit ol r(':iIitV) 
as a negation^ in which reaiify is not only 
but expressed. 'I’lie truth of being and naught is 
transitic/n or evattescence into each other, in orlgu^ntion; 
and, conversely, the reality of origination is the oppuHiion 
of being and naught. 'J’lie latter two arc conseqma)il} 
postulated, not merely as vanishing ilnto each otiu'r, hut 
also as maintaining themselves in their disiincincss uguin^t 
each other (without whicdi we should have absolnit’ 
nescQiJce of all being), — as maintaining tbeinsclvt 
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existence. They must be being and naught as immediately 
there, or, as Hegel terms it, in position (gesetzl). The 
fii’si triplicity, Beings Origination^ thence be- 

conuis now Reality.^ Aegalion^ Existence, of which the 
fust two are every lime momenta of the third. Being, 
Naught, and Origination can maintain themselves only by 
their transition into the next sphere, that of Existence, 
and so every inlcrior orticr of momenta unavoidably ad- 
vaiH'CS to a superior one in slrnggHng to sobtain itself. — 
Further : reality, we have seen, is in and by means of 
its lu'gaiion ; but negation is etpially in and by means of 
its reality, — through its own negation ; hence this reality 
exists as something only as the negation of negation. It 
would be the same thing to say, tliat it depends upon 
iiuHlialion. No matter how wo conceive and express 
this ; it results from it inevitably, that the position of an 
existing thing is at the sanu? time the position of its roun- 
ici jiai t, or, in the words of Hegel, of its alternm,” — 
tliai eve!)' existing tliiitg is therefore linile, both in the 
hcbhh ;iml the after, in space and in time. Moreover, 
ii o I: tos to the without, and thus it is a niultiple ; the 
wiilinoi ladates to it, or rather, the existing thing relates 
to ii' elf /Vuui and through the wiihout, — it is rellected 
iaii) itself from tlie latter, — thus it is a unit. In this last 
f’apMclty it is being pro se, wljicli completes tlie cyclus of 
(Jmdity is not a d(‘termination added to an cx- 
lice previously given ; the existence is nothing hut 
qua ey. unify of being and naught in gtmeral is 

(iillrd determination, — or, popularly, determination is 
j contrast ; this determination taken as isolated is quality. 

\ bi t)(»ing pro se, the multiplicity of external relations, of 
I P^opertirs^ as we designate them, has been reconcentraled 
in unify wliich appears in the form of the Immediate. In 
^^lis form it excludes, denies, all other existences ; it 
^-'^ists only for itself, for the unit, — it is the ^'1.” Never- 
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it at the saWe time is 

. therefore a contradiction in itself, which resolves itself 
only in the simultaneous existence of other units, each of 
which states itself as a unital being pro se^ and, by the 
same contradiction, conjures up Another being pro sc, 
and so on, ad injinitum. The act of self-concentration 
with the unit is therefore equally an act of self-repulsion, 
the position of many iinHs. Not as if one unit divided 
Itself into the many ; the one cannot be wilhout the many ; 
the latter are at once stated with the defjniiion of the unit. 
This repulsion, or self-extension, of the unit into multi- 
plicity is tlie effort of self-position of the unit, which 
through its dialectic contradiction thus becomes the po- 
sition of several units. All these efforts, by dint of whicli 
the many units attain to position, have but one tendency,* 
— that of unity; the repulsion, therefore, is with cquril 
necessity attraction. All the units state themselves as 
individuals, — they repel; but they cannot repel, without 
referring to, without attracting, each other. IJepulsion 
and attraction, then, presuppose each other ; they are 
mom(?nta, and the unity result ing therefrom is fpunility. 
Qualitative existence depends upon difference, upen nega- 
tion ; every quality presupposes its counterpart, (iuaiiiity 
s ibe indifference df repulsion and ailractioii ; (piauiitative 
existence does not, therefore, depend upon negalion ; it 
‘epels, denies itself, on the one hand, and attracts, asserts 
tself, On the other, in its alterum, in its w’ithont. In the 
lew iripliciiy, Ml'raction, Repulsion, (Quantity, the for- 
ner two have again but mornenial significance. 'J'heir 
listincliiess, however, is to be preserved ; thus w(3 have 
[uantity under the aspect of attraction only, unital, tcti- 
Inunns qnanUty, and quantity as the figgregale of n'pul- 
ivc individual units, discrete quantity. — Quantity, when 
1 actual position, becomes quantity with a limit, yuan- 
um ; extensive quantum, when the momentum of discrc- 
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lion is taken as extension, — inlcnsive fjuanlnm^ when the 
iiioinentnni of discretion is taken again nnilalhj (popu- 
lar! v, as (Ic^^rcv.), 

(-Quantity in itself is indilierent to (piality, and in this 
indillriaMice consists its very dednition. ^ ct if \\c take 
tills as aksolnte, wo aiaj iorct.nl to adniit tln^ contrary. In 
taking a slirnh, for insta?ice, at first sight, the size appears 
to ho a matt('r oi indiflerenee ; w hetlan* the shrnh measure 
one ()i- tlna'O feet in iK'ight, it still laanains a shrnh. ]>ut 
following this up, — •conilnuing to add to the leiigih, we 
fiiialK conn; to a point wIkmt’ tlni slirnh has become — 
a li'se 'The int.M'o cliamre of //na/i//7;y h(‘re has allbcited 
the (judllt I/, -- ov (piantily has hc'come idenlical with (|ual- 
iiv : and lliis ind(3nlily is mrcisyre. 

llul iliis brings us >ilenlly to anotlun* lesull. We learn 
thill liie immediate b(‘ing of a thing may be (diangml, the 
inra'r iialure lannaining constant novm llndess. Tliis na- 
tiiiv /od, iIkmi, inmnnliali* boing, or, in other words, 
Iroin th (3 ni'galion of th:it being ; still, wme the 
iailm' to vanish ah(\gether, thme would be lu) (juestion 
aiiv more of the inimr naturm d'his m^galion ol the 
t\ih.!(' >j)iit re of in'ina:, — of (piantity, (jiialiiy, and meas- 
ure, - wliieh mwerlheless prc^supposes it, is (f^sencc, 
I’h-a iice is, a^ it wma*, tiu* iminciliate baek'j;round of 
bi'inu'. I>v and in itself it is nothing ; it theiadoro clr- 
huinds inmn'dlate being, from whose negation it neverthc- 
le.?s pr<'eeeds, as its jtli( noniviudilij^ or uppcdi'Kiirc, 'The 
nnllv of the two, then, will he uclualihj^ in 
wliieli e>sene(3 and jihenomenon ari3 jn esei N ed inoieen- 
laliy, wlii(di gives rise to tim relations ot cause and etii'ct, 
ol siib-fance and form, i)f action and reaction. Hut tlie 
last hi'liigs us to the real and active identity ht'lween 
essimer^ and phenomenon, so that the essence eonttiins, 
evolves, and resumes its ph(*nomenalily in and trom itself, 
th(‘ iilva. This is first suhjrctive^ and comprises, 1st, 
30 
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the idea as such, which, 2d, enters into the process of its 
diremption in judgment^ and, 3il, resumes itself to its unity 
in the syllogistic conclusion. Secondly, the idea is the 
object^ with the momenta of mechanism chemism^ and 

teleology. Finally, the identity of subject and object, 

the identical idea,, which is again, 1st, ///c, 2d, cognition^ 
and, 0 ( 1 , the absolute idea^ — tlie pure form of the idea, 
which looks upon itself. 

Now of this system of logic, nature, according to Hegel, 
is the material representative. The three general cate- 
gories of beings essence,, and idea are c\hil)ile(l in mo 
chanics,, physics,, and organics. In mechanics, material 
things are considered as simply being, as (pialitativcly 
indifferent to each othm* ; in physics, their essential rela- 
tion ap])ears; and in or^an/cs, again, the processnal idtaility 
of essence and being. Mechanics comprise mathematical 
mechanics, with time, space, ninl their identity , — place 
and motion ; finite mechanics, with the forms of gravity, 

— inertia, impact, nm\ fall; mnl absolute (aslroiumiican 
mechanics. 

In physics the first (;xislcnces are the free physical 
bodies : tlie celestial bodies. IJegfd coiiKMids, tlutl eviMy 
momentum of the idea has a /Vccand separate exislmicc in 
nature ; thus, the momentum of universality is incorporated 
in the sun. An to particularity, lhcr(3 are t\\o|)hascs: 
that of abstract existence for tdhers, witlioul internal hold, 

— the cometary bodies; and that of abstract (?\istcncc pro 
St, without external reference, — lunar bodies. The mo- 
mentum of individuality, whicli combiiu's both phaMS, is 
the planet. Now these existence's In'gin to state them- 
selves on the planet, and to (levelo|) themsedves in it, — 
to become elements. The solar element is air ; tin? Iminr 
and cometary elements are fire and water ; the plaiu lary 
element, of courses, the solid earth. 'J’lje prc:ccss ol ga'iun - 
ation, in whiclt these are produced, is termed the meteoro- 
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logical process. Then comes the department of particular 
individuality, with specific gravity^ cohesion^ sounds and 
heat. In the physics of total individuality the sphere of 
formalization, we have again the momenta of the idea. 
First, the idea as form abstractly existing^ — magnetism; 
then the particular qualities, and the form as really, anti- 
thetically existing, — electricity ; and finally, again, the 
resnm|)iion ol this, — \hc chejnical process. In the sphere 
of organics., once more, the first momentum is universal- 
ity, — the geological or^nwhm ] then particularity, in the 
vegetable organism ; and lastly, individuality, — the animal 
organism. 'I'he acme in the philosophy of nature, then, 
is the birth ofjnind in man. — This rapid view will suffice 
to show the reader what he is to expect and for what he 
is to ‘Mook out” ; for the rest, I must trust to the sub- 
joined delineations. 


IIHGRL’S PIIHNOMENOLOGV OF THE MIND. 


CONSCIOrSNESS. 


1. 'Jim CKIVrAlN TV OF THE SENSES. 

T\ the Phenomenology,” Hegel begins by showing, 
that truth does not lie in the immediate data furnished by 
jicreeption, hut that universally the truth of any object 
involves mediation. — An object is before me, and for 
tiio c(Mtaintv of this I have the vouching of the senses. 
AV)\v this immediate certainty arises not from the circiun- 
stanco, that my consciousness has unioldcd itselt in the 
perception, and that my thoughts have been set into flow, 
— -nor from the multi|)licity of relations in the object 
itself, and of the object to other objects ; I simply pos- 
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sess the assurance : the object is, I, this }3articu]ar con- 
sciousness, become sensible of this individual object. 

This perception, then, presents the difference between 
the consc/ious ‘‘I” and the present object. Neither of 
them is absolutely immediate ; I have the certainly of 
myself in and through the object, and the object is certain 
for and through the “ I.” Yet the truth seems to rest 
with the object ; as to its existence, it appears to I)e a 
matter of indiflerence whether or not it be known by the 
‘‘ I.” It remains therefore to be seen wlietlier the 

being ” of that object is really such as the perception 
of sense exhibits it. What is the tliis ” before me ? 
It is the “ now ” and the “ here ’’ ; upon those two data 
my certainty of it depends.* Is this ‘‘now ’’ any thing 
directly given ? The “now” is night, for instance ; but 
the truth of this vanishes ; — if I write it down, it no 
longer holds good, as every truth should, for truth is per- 
manent. I find, in looking at it again, that the “now” 
is morning. Nevertheless it is still “ now ” ; it is neither 
night nor morning, and still it is nothing without them ; it 
is therefore at once night, morning, &c. It is the partic- 
ular “this” of perception, and likewise not “this.” 
The truth arising from this negation of the Particular, 
which Particular is, in spite of its necessary negation, 
indispensable for its existence, is the universal “now.” — 
Similarly, the “ here” of the senses is, e. c., a tree. [ 
simply turn around, and the “ here ” is now, according to 
the same senses, a house. The simple “here,” which 
remains, is evidently the result of mediation. Mere ab- 
stract, general being,, but being depending upon negnlion 
and mediation, therefore remains as the foundation for the 
certainty of the senses ; and the truth beyond this gcncr- 

^ There is question licrc merely of a certainly of the object as 
which is, in fict, all the senses pretend to furnish; not of the certainty 
respecting the qualitative nature of the object. 
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allty of being attaches itself only to my opinion, to my 
knowing of the object. The relation between the object 
and my knowledge of it has now been inverted. The 
object, which was originally asserted to be the only thing 
essential to the certainty, has at present resolved itself 
into a bare generality ; its truth as this object now lies 
in my knowing of it. J behold, hear, &c., this object; 
the ‘‘now” is day, because I see it ; the “here” is a 
tree for the same reason. “ F, this particular ‘ 1,’ assert 
the tree to be the ‘ here’; another ‘ I,’ however, sees the 
house, and asserts that to be the ‘here.’ Both are 
attested by the same immediateness of sight, and yet the 
one vanishes in the other.” * The only thing which does 
not vanish is the generality of the “ I,” whose seeing is 
neither a sight of the house, nor of the tree, but simply 
seeing, which, notwithstanding all this, again depends 
ii[)on the mediating negation of this house, &c., — in 
short, of the Particular. The seeing “ 1 ” is therefore 
as general as the “now,” “here,” or “this,” and it is 
as impossible to say what is meant by the “ 1 ” as what 
is understood by “here” and “this.” We are thus 
forced to place the nature of the certainty of the senses 
neither in the object nor in the “ I,” but in the totality 
of the two, such as it is immediately given. It is to be 
seen, then, what is immediately giveii. 

The “ now ” is pointed out ; this “ now.” In being 
pointed out it has already ceased to be ; the actual 
“ now ” is no longer that pointed out, — it has been. Its 
truth therefore is, tliat it has been ; but what has bee7i^ is 
not. The immediate presentation of an object is essen- 
tially a movement. First, the “now” is pointed out and 
asserted as the truth ; but next it is j)ointed out only as 
having been^ — the first truth, its beings is revoked ; 
thirdly, what has been, is not^ — the revocation is revoked, 

* Compare iho “ Pliilnomenologio des (lojstes,” pp. 75, 76. 

30 * 
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the negation denied, and I return to the original truili as 
general : the ‘‘ now ” is. This movement exhibits the 
truth of the ‘‘now,” namely, a “now” reflected into 
itself, a general “ now,” a multiplicity of “ nows ” com- 
prised in a unity. 

In an analogous manner the “here” pointed out is 
first an “ above ” ; but next it is not an “ above,” but 
a “below,” and soon. The one “here” vanishes in 
the other ; what remains is nothing more than a negative 
“ here,” a simple complex of many “ heres.” 

The dialectics of the certainty of sense thus consist sim- 
ply in the history of ijs own movement^ in its own expe- 
rience^ and are nothing forcibly superadded ; nay^ the 
certainty of the senses is nothing but this movement. 


n. OBSEItVATTON. 

There is consecjucntly no truth in the so-called indi- 
vidualities of sense ; the truth is the Universal, which is 
not perceived (by the senses), but observed {wahrgenom- 
men). Universality (generality) is the principle of obser- 
vation ; its immediate constituents, the “1” and the 
object, are both general. Simulinneoiisly with the prin- 
ciple of generality these constituents have originated ; 
the subjective observation is simply the movement in 
which the object is exhibited, and the object the same 
movement as a unity, Tlie object is essentially the same 
as the subjective movement ; the latter the development 
and separation of the items, the former their uniial com- 
prehension. For us, then, generality as a principle is 
the essence of observation ; the subject observing and the 
object observed are not essential. But each of these 
separately is a generality ; since they are opposed to each 
other, we are forced again to inquire to which of the two 
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the essentiality belongs. Now the subjective movement 
of observation, being inconstant, is unessential, and the 
essence must lie in the comprehensive unity, in the ob- 
ject. The principle of this object, generality, is a mc- 
diatedy not an immediate unity ; it is simple only from the 
comprehensiveness of the movement of which it is the 
result. This, then, must appear as a feature in its nature ; 
tlie object is one of many qualities. But quality is deter- 
mination ; determination depends upon negation ; the 
“ this ” is consequently stated at the same time as ‘‘ not- 
this.^^ 

The difTcrent qualities are independent of each other, 
and only meet, interpenetrate without interference, in the 
simple generality of the object, in the ‘Miere” and 
‘‘now,” — the abstract medium of the many qualities. 
But these qualities themselves are simple generalities ; 
this salt, for example, is a simple “ here,” but it is at the 
same time white, and acrid, and cubical, and of definite 
specific gravity, &c. 'JMiese different qualities interpene- 
trate in the simple “here” without affecting each other. 
They are, however, definite qualities ; they refer, there- 
fore, not to themselves alone, but also to other qualities 
opposed to them. This negation of the opposite qualities 
does not take place in the simple medium, in the mere 
“ an^/ ; this medium is, consequently, likewise exclu- 
sive in its nature ; it is a U7iit. 

The object as the truth of observation, when com- 
plete, Is therefore (a.) indilTerent, passive generality, 
the “ and ” of the many qualities, or rather, materials ; 
(i.) the simple negation, the exclusion of other qualities ; 
and (c.) the many qualities themselves, and the two pre- 
ceding momenta referred to each other : the iK'gation 
relating to the indifferent medium. In so far as the dif- 
ferences belong to the indifferent medium, they are gen- 
eral, relate to themselves alone, and do not affect each 
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Other ; hut ia so far as they belong to the negative unit, 
they are exclusive. The generality of observation be- 
comes a quality only by developing out of itself, distin- 
guishing and uniting, exclusive unity and pure generalily. 
By this object, then, as it now stands, consciousness 
is determined as an observing subject. It is sensible of 
the possibility of an illusion : for, though it immediately 
faces the “ vvitliout,” this is annulled as immediate, since 
generalily has become the principle. The criterion for 
the truth of the object, then, is self-equality. We are 
therefore to inquire what is the experience of conscious- 
ness in its observation. 

The observed object presents itself as absolutely one, 
individual ; but it is observed also as a quality^ which is 
general, and thus goes beyond individualit 3 ^ IMy first 
observation, in which 1 took the object as individual, was 
therefore incorrect ; the generality of the quality forces 
me to take the object likewise as a generality. Again : 
the quality is definite^ — opposed to another quality and 
excluding it. T am consequently again compelled to 
abandon the generality, and to state the object as an ex- 
clusive one. There being, however, many qualities in 
the exclusive unity which do not mutually aflect each 
other, the object is to be ap[)rehended as a general me- 
dium, in which different qualities separately exist as gen- 
eralities of sense, and yet as exclusive, since they are 
definite. The simple object is therefore observed as an 
individual (juality, which again is 7iot a qualit}", since it 
docs not belong to an individual unity, nor definite, since 
it does not refer to other qualities. It is therefore the 
mere being of sense, and we have thus returned to the 
point whence we started. Consciousness in its observa- 
tion of truth is reflected into itself, just as before in the 
certainty of sense ; with this difference, however, that in 
the latter instance it appeared to contain the truth of the 
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object, whereas now it contains the untruth. Of this, 
however, it is aware, and in this manner the object is 
maintained in its purity. — The object is first observed as 
a unit ; then it ceases to be such, and presents the difier- 
ence of qualities only to my consciousness. “ This object 
is indeed white to my eye, acid to my tongue, cubic to 
ruy touch ; I am therefore the general medium in which 
this separation of qualities takes place.” 

Ibit the object, though a unit, is a determinate one, 
and determination depends upon contrast, iq)on exclusion. 
Thereby the qualities as different again become attributes 
of the object ; the object is white, and acid, and cubical, 
&c., — the simultaneous and independent existence of the 
diOerent qualities. Their compenetration occurs in my 
consciousness. This gives me again a reversal of the 
relation ; formerly consciousness attributed to itself the 
multiplicity of qualities in the object ; now it makes itself 
responsible for their unity. The result of its experience, 
then, is, that the duplicity is inherent in the object. The 
object by itself is a unity, equal to itself ; but it is like- 
wise for others, depending upon a difference from them. 
Immediately the objects do not differ from themselves, 
but sinqdy from each other ; this relation, however, is 
mutual, and each object is necessarily affected with the 
difference. Properly, then, it contains a twofold differ- 
ence : first, the difference of its various qualities (the 
salt, e. c., being white inasmuch as it is not cubical, and 
vice versa., &c.), and, secondly, the difference from its 
counter object. Nevertheless, the latter only of these dif- 
ferences is essential to the object, conferring upon it a 
distinct individuality. But this latter difference is a rela- 
tion to other objects ; in virtue of this, the inde|>endent 
existence of the object is annulled ; as determined., the 
individual object is nothing more than the relation to other 
objects. The very relation, then, which was said to be 
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essential to th^ existence of the object, proves to bo the 
negation of its self-existence ; the object perishes through 
its essential quality. 


III. FORCE AND UNDERSTANDING. — PHENOMENAL AND SUPEilSEN- 
SUAL WORLD. 

We thus become the sport of a series of contradic- 
tions : of an individuality, which is at the same time a gen- 
erality, — of an essence, which is unessential, — of an un- 
essentiality, which is yet necessary; and we see that these 
contradictions are incident to the object. Our conscious- 
ness is in lliis manner forced to abandon its particular 
ideas, and to take the object as the unconditionally Gen- 
eral, since that alone is lasting, invariable ; having been 
informed, moreover, that being for itself and being for 
other objects are identical. — This absolute generality, 
moreover, precludes the diflerence between form and 
substance ; for, were the substance sometliing distinct from 
the form, it must be a particular mode of being for itself 
and being for other objects ; but being for itself and being 
for other objects abstractly constitute the true nature of 
the object, the unconditionally General. Yet, in consider- 
ing the object as one of our consciousness, or in its ex- 
istence independent of our consciousness, we distingni.sli 
between form and subslancc. In the latter view we be- 
hold the object, first, as the general medium of several 
independent (jualities, and again, as a unit reflected into 
itself, in which tliat independence is annihilated. In the 
one case, tlie object is taken in its being for other ob- 
jects, in its passivity, where self-existence is destroyed ; 
in the other case, it is assumed in its being for itself. 
As to the former, each of the independent qualities is a 
medium ; the generality of the object is essentially a multi- 
plicity of generalities. These generalities, however, corn- 
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penetrate, and thereby again annul their separation, thus 
returning to the unital niedinin. This movement, by which 
itie unity effuses itself into multiplicity, and the multi- 
plicity resumes itself in unity, is called /orcc, which ap- 
pears as twofold,: first in its exterioration, as the inde- 
pendent cjualities in their being, and again as reintrover- 
sion, or as force properly so termed. 

Some readers will find this transition to force odd and 
perchance unintelligible. Hegel has showm that the in- 
timate nature of the object is unity and multiplicity. Jf 
I take the object as one, this very unity forces itself into 
nuiltiplicity, and conversely. 

The understanding only makes this distinction and in- 
duces the duplicity, which does not subsist in the abso- 
lute being ; exterioration and self-introversion are utterly 
inseparable. For the understanding, this duality of the 
force is not only necessary, but even substantial ; it is, 
on the one hand, the mere introverted unital intensity, 
being for itself and, on the other, the unfolded multi- 
plicity of the different qualities ; both of them, however, 
in necessary mutual transition. The unity of tl)e force 
excludes the existence of the multiple qualities ; yet it is 
the nature of that unity to be these qualities ; it therefore 
unfolds itself into them, gives itself form. It seems, 
then, as if the form had been solicited from without ; but 
this ‘^without” is the object’s own exterioration, the form 
itself, and the object now exists as the medium of the un- 
folded qualities. Still its nature is equally unital, and 
therefore the non-existence of the different qualities ; this 
unity in its turn becomes the “without” of its present 
existence, soliciting it to self-introversion. 

We have now an insight into this virtual duplication of 
the force ; we Iiave two forces, whose existence, how- 
ever, is such a movement, that the being of each is a mere 
statement, a mere position in and by means of its coun- 
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terpart. The one exists only by dint of its transition 
into the other ; the two are not independent extremes 
connected by an intervening medium, but they exist solely 
in and through this medium. 

‘‘ Through the medium of this play of the forces, then, 
we look into the background of things.”* This medium, 
the being and simultaneous evanescence of the force, 
which co-includes the two extremes of its inner unity, 
and the outer multiplicity of the understanding, is the 
phenomenon. Our object has thus become a syllogistic 
trinity, whose extremes, the inner unital nature of things, 
on the one hand, and the multiplicity of the understanding, 
on the other, coalesce in their phenomenal medium. We 
look into the interior of things only through the phenome- 
non ; the interior itself is transcendental, a beyond,’^ 
for our consciousness. This transcendental interior, how- 
ever, reveals nothing whatever to consciousness ; no 
more, to use Hegel’s own simile, than pure darkness or 
pure light reveals any thing to the gaze. But the super- 
sensual “ beyond ” results from mediation ; it proceeds 
from the phenomenon, and the phenomenon is its reality. 
The Supersensual is but the Sensual f taken in its truth, 
taken as a phenomenon, and not as a permanent reality, 
which it has amply proved itself not to be. We behold 
the play of the forces, a continual shifting of determinate 
appearances, whose truth consists merely in the law 
which manifests itself there. The law is the permanent 
image of the fleeting phenomenon. The supersensual 
world is a quiet realm of laws, indeed beyond the world 
of observation, since this exhibits the law only in con- 


* Phanomenologie des Geistes, p. 105. 

t I use the word “Sensual” in preference to the word “Sensuous” 
introduced by Coleridge and others, because the former is more idio- 
matic, and not here liable to become ambiguous. 
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tiniious change ; but it is nevertheless present in the world 
of observation, and its immediate type. 

Yet the law thus present in the phenomenon realizes 
itself differently under different circumstances ; it is a 
determinate law. This leads at once again to a multi- 
plicity of laws, which multiplicity in turn contradicts our 
consciousness of a unital interior. The various laws must 
consequently reduce to one law, in which the determina- 
tion is simply omitted, without an actual identification of 
the individual, determinate laws. These in their deter- 
mination are then phenomenal, and the determination dis- 
appears in the reduction. But even in this general law 
we meet with a duplicity, since in it the internal differ- 
ence (between its intense, introverted unity, and the ex- 
terior, unfolded multiplicity) is immediately apprehended, 
whereby the two momenta are at once stated as abso- 
lutely subsisting. Now, according to the above, these 
differences must return into the simple unity of the in- 
terior ; and thus we have the law, first, as the expression 
of the subsisting integrants or momenta, and, next, as their 
return into unity, which may again be termed force. To 
use the instance adduced by Hegel : electricity as simple 
is force ; as dually existing, as positive and negative, it is 
law. In the capacity of a simple principle, electricity is 
indifferent as to its duality ; yet when it exteriorates, 
manifests itself, it is necessarily as positive and negative. 
— The force, as such, then, is indifferent to its discession 
in the law, in its exterioration. Moreover, the integrants 
in that exterioration are indifferent with respect to each 
other. E. g., motion, as a law, divides itself into time 
and space, — into distance and velocity. But time and 
space, distance and velocity, in themselves, do not ex- 
press their origin in this motion ; they are conceived 
without it and without each other. Now the definition of 
motion cannot be that of a simple principle of simple 
31 
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being ; division, dualiiy, is necessary to it, and yet there 
is no necessity of the resultant parts (time and space) 
for each other. The necessity is, then, simply an illu- 
sory one, belonging to the understanding only. The 
understanding, therefore, is drawn into the same move- 
ment as that exhibited in the play of forces ; a difference 
is stated, which is at the same time no difference, and 
hence revoked. It thus experiences, that this absolute 
movement is the law of the interior ; that the force de- 
composes itself into two factors, and again, that these 
factors recompose themselves into a unity ; in other 
words, that, in the nature of objects, ‘Mhere is necessary 
self-repulsion of the Homonymous, and necessary attrac- 
tion of the Heteronymous. The force, the Homonymous, 
places itself in a self-opposition, w^hich appears as an 
absolute difference ; but this difference is really none, 
since the Homonymous repels itself^ and, being identical 
with itself, necessarily re-attracts itself.’^* 

By this principle the quiet domain of the laws, the 
immediate image of the observed world, becomes its own 
counterpart. We have therein a second supersensual 
world, “ an inverted world,” in the words of Hegel, in 
which the difference or internal discession of the interior 
becomes an immanent one. This supersensual world is 
an absolute self-antithesis, pure contradiction. As Hegel 
himself expresses it, — “ This internal difference is to be 
apprehended as the self-repulsion of the Homonymous, 
and its reversal, the equality of the Unequal as the Une- 
qual, — re-attraction of the Heteronymous. In aspiring 
to the truth of objects, we must apprehend abstract changSy 
pure contradiction. The contradictory is not one of two, 
— . for then it would be independent being, — but the 
contradictory of a contradictory. Though I place the 
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one contradictory (one term) here and the other there, 
still, as I have the contradictory as suchj each is its own 
antithesis, the ‘ alterum ’ of itself.” * 

In short, we are inevitably driven to a unity in the 
opposition, to an identity in the diflcrence, — in other 
words, to an infinitude in the Finite. Through this infini- 
tude we see the law completed to a necessity in itself, 
i. e. we understand the transition of its unity into external 
variety, and conversely ; and all the momenta, the phases 
of the phenomenon, are received in, reconciled with, the 
unity of the Interior. The simple unity of the law is infin- 
itude, i. e., according to what has been said, 1st, it is self- 
equality, and nevertheless absolute internal diflerence, — 
the Homogeneous repelling itself, the simple force becom- 
ing a duality ; 2d, the factors of this duality appear as self- 
existing, independent, truly diflerent ; 3d, since they ex- 
ist only as essentially diflerent, as the contradictory of a 
contradictory, vitalized mutually as -f* and — , their na- 
ture is again unity and their duality annuls itself. 

‘‘ This simple infinitude is the simple being of life, the 
soul of the world, the universal blood, which in its omni- 
presence is not disturbed by any contradiction, which 
comprises in its being all contradictions and their solu- 
tion, which pulsates in itself without movement, and 
vibrates without disturbance.” 

We have now arrived at the point wdiere the system of 
Hegel takes its root, — at this simple being, which is in- 
ternally differential. The reader has a sufficient idea of 
Hegel’s objective dialectics, which force every phase, 
meeting us at the first blush as permanent, into its very 
reverse, a palpable verification that it is but a phase, and 
affected with its own negation, with its counterpart. In 
the ensuing portions of the Phenomenology, Hegel, with 
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the most trenchant acumen, dissolves the whole sphere of 
objectivity in this manner, so that the Phenomenology is, 
as it were, his Philosophy inverted. These investigations 
are of no immediate interest to us, because the same cate- 
gories emerge in the body of the system itself. 


HEGEL’S LOGIC. 

A. QUALITY. 

I. BIDING, NAUGHT, AND ORIGINATION. 

The system of all science must germinate in the abso- 
lutely Immediate, upon which all thought and existence 
are ultimately based. This first principle, the utterly 
Indeterminate, from which all determinations proceed, 
is pure being. But pure, abstract, indeterminate being 
is identical with pure naught. Let those who demur at 
this endeavour to say in what the difference between pure 
being and pure naught consists. If there be difference, 
there is peculiarity, determination ; and both are devoid 
of determination. 

Being and naught are identical ; nevertheless, in order 
to think them, we must keep them separate. We have 
here the first instance already of the identity supposing 
the difference, which appeared as the result of the Phe- 
nomenology. The identity of being and naught consists 
in their absolute transition into, their necessary evanes- 
cence in, each other ; and this transition, their higher 
unity, is .their truth. 

Being and naught in mutual transition — origwation 
and evanescence — form existence. Existence contains 
both (being and naught) ; it is being with a determination^ 
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quality. — Origination is the unity of being and naught ; 
but not a unity which abstracts from^ but which comprises 
them both. Inasmuch, however, as being and naught are 
in the embrace of each other, neither of them is as such ; 
i. e. being is not as being, and naught is not as naught. 
Selecting a familiar instance to illustrate this : a salt con- 
sists of an acid and a base ; but in the salt the acid exists 
not as acid, nor the base as basic. They are in this 
unity, but as annulled^ as momenta. From their con- 
ceived independence they degenerate, as it were, into mu- 
tual complements. 


II. EXISTENCE. 

Taking being and naught according to their differ- 
ence, each exists as a unity with the other. Origination 
contains them as two such unities, — the one as imme- 
diate being referred to naughty the other as naught re- 
ferred to being. 

Naught received into being, so that the concrete whole 
is formally immediate, constitutes pure determination. 
This determination thus isolated is quality ; and it is ob- 
viously twofold, — determination in the form of beings 
reality.^ and determination in the form of naughty nega- 
tion., which latter further determines itself as limit. 

Existence, therefore, presents the twofold aspect of 
reality and negation. These are different from each 
other, and yet they are in identical unity ; existence as 
such a unit constitutes the existing thing. In the exist- 
ing thing the simple self-relation is restored ; it is a nega- 
tion of the negation, a mediation with itself. The reality 
of existence identified itself with negation, hence became 
negation ; but this negation is nothing without its refer- 
ence to the reality, without its re-annulment^ without a 
31 * 
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second negation ; and the unity in this process is the 
existing thing. 

Something is ; it, moreover, exists and includes the pro- 
cess of origination. It is a transition, whose stages them- 
selves exist ; hence it alters. Maintaining itself, on the 
one hand, in its simple relation to itself, it is an existing 
thing as such ; its negation likewise sustaining itself, on 
the other, it is its counterpart, its Every 

existing thing is consequently affected with this inherent 
antithesis : being in itself (per sc, — an sic/i), and being 
for others^ for the ‘‘ without.” It is, and is determinate. 

Viewing this relation more closely, we find the thing 
and its counterpart, its ‘‘ alterurn,” coexisting ; each acts 
as the negation of the other. Being for others is the 
negation of being in itself ; but this negation of the latter is 
possible only if it be immanent therein ; * the determina- 
tion therefore also pertains to being in itself, constituting 
its peculiar quality, its limit. 

Pure being, the pure relation to itself, then, forms the 
being per se in the existing thing ; but not as an imme- 
diate self-equality, such as we conceive [)ure being, but as 
the not-being of its alterum, as existence reflected into 
itself. It is therefore, first, negative relation to its alterum ; 
but, secondly, it is affected by this alterum, — the not-being 
of the same. In like manner, the alterum is first the ne- 
gation of simple, self-related being ; but it is not this 
negation as pure naught, but a negation necessarily re- 
ferring to being in itself, as its own being reflected into 
itself. 

Every existing thing necessarily refers to an alterum, 
to a counter-existing thing, as to its negation ; but this 


* This relation must be clearly seen. One thing limits another, not 
merely in virtue of its extraneous coexistence with it, but because it 
was already in the nature of the other thing to be limited. The craving 
for the limiting thina was inherent in the limited one. 
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negation is not an absolute one, but a negation of some- 
thing ; the negation asserts the something, therefore, in 
denying it. — Being in itself, therefore, depends for its 
whole existence upon its being for others, the existing 
thing upon its allerum ; and, conversely, the alterum owes 
its whole existence to its primary counterpart. 7%e ex- 
isting thing and its alterum are consequently identical. 
Each is thoroughly and essentially affected and deter- 
mined by the other. Being in itself is inherently af- 
fected with its alterum, and herein lies its definition^ 
which is distinct from its determination. In the words 
of Hegel, — ‘‘ Definition is the affirmative determination 
as being in itself, to which a thing remains adequate 
in its existence in opposition to its complication with 
other things determining it, — in virtue of which it main- 
tains itself in its self-equality, even in its being for 
others.” 

In the sphere of the Qualitative, the differences main- 
tain themselves even in their annulment ; hence the re- 
pletion of the existing thing with determination is distinct 
from that determination itself, which appears only as 
being for others, and exhibits itself as property. The 
properties of a thing depend upon its implication with 
other things. This implication, which at first sight 
seems accidental, is the necessary attribute of all fini- 
ludes. 

The existing thing is the limit of the alterum, its nega- 
tion, and thereby its own affirmation. This negation of 
the first negation is the being per se of the existing thing. 
The existing thing is the cessation of the alterum in 
it”; in other words, it is the limit to every thing without. 
It w, then, in its limit ; at the same time, however, the 
limit is that where and what the thing is not. The limit, 
therefore, is the mediation through which a thing is and 
is not. Something is in its limit : it is the cessation of 
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the alterum in it ; it is not in the limit : it ceases itself 
in the alterum. 

The quality of every existing thing which constitutes 
its limit determines the thing and makes it finite. Finite 
things exist only in virtue of their negative relation to 
themselves ; “ they are, but the truth of this being is 
their end.” They pass away, not from any adventitious, 
external necessity, but from the laws of their own being. 
The nature of finite things is, to contain the germ of de- 
struction as their inmost being ; “ the hour of their birth 
is the hour of their death.” Yet this evanescence is not 
absolute ; their negation is a relative one ; they vanish 
into a higher reality. 

It has been said above, that existing things, simply be- 
cause their existence implies a negation, are finite in a 
twofold sense : they are limited, and subject to alteration. 
An acid, for instance, exists as an acid only by the nega- 
tion of its opposite base ; but the base is the negation of 
the acid. Obviously, then, the existence of the acid de- 
pends upon the negation of its own negation. It is thus, 
first, limited, and secondly, it is forced to destroy the 
relative finitude of its existence by combination with the 
base. Existing things, therefore, because their being is 
a necessary relation to their limit, are forced beyond 
themselves, beyond their limit, beyond their finitude. 
Their definition (as in the case cited, the acidity) conse- 
quently becomes at the same lime their destination, — 
that of transcending their finitude, of ultimately becom- 
ing infinite. The definition of the Infinite is already im- 
plied in the foregoing results. The Infinite is, — 

1. The absolutely Affirmative as the negation of the 

Finite ; but since 

2. It proceeds from the negation of the Finite, it en- 

ters into mutual relation with this, and as such 
is the abstract, defective Infinite ; 
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3. The self-annulment of the Finite and Infinite as one 
process is the true Infinite. 

1. We have seen that the Finite contains in its nature 
a contradiction, which forces it to a negation of its own 
limits. The Finite is being with a negation ; the nega- 
tion of this negation is the Infinite, which latter is not 
therefore to be assumed, as in the usual views, as of co- 
ordinate existence with the Finite, without reference to 
it. The Infinite, on the contrary, is absolute being, 
which, after having limited itself in the Finite, restores 
itself from that limitation. It does not for this reason 
arise in an abstraction from every thing finite, but the 
true nature of the Finite is its infinitude, its absolutely 
affirmative determination. 

2. The relation between the Infinite and the Finite is 
the following ; The Infinite, being the negation of the 
Finite, is opposed to It as to its alterum, and the latter 
stands as the real existence of the former. As finite, 
however, this alterum contains the limit with the craving, 
the destination, to become infinite ; and this craving satis- 
fied is the Infinite. The two, then, are inseparable ; the 
Finite is but the immediate origination of the Infinite, and 
rice vers(u The transition from the one to the other, 
from the Infinite to the Finite, and from the Finite to the 
Infinite, gives the so-called infinite progress. The con- 
nection between them is necessary, but appears as merely 
external in this progress. 

3. Taking this union of the Infinite and Finite in its 
truth, we have the Infinite properly so called. The 
Finite is in its nature its own negation, and therefore in- 
cludes the Infinite ; the Infinite, conversely, is not as im- 
mediate, but as the negation of the Finite, and conse- 
quently also affected by the latter. Both., then., are the 
tnovement of returning to themselves through their nega~ 
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tion ; they are both results, and in this movement iden- 
tical. In this identity consists the true Infinite. Once 
more I insist upon the precaution, not to confound iden- 
tity in its ordinary acceptation, in which the supposed dif- 
ference, upon closer inquiry, proves to have been only an 
apparent one, with this identity, which includes the differ- 
ence. This will ever remain a mystery to those who 
have not seized upon the fundamental apperception, that 
a contradiction of the momenta pointed out by the under- 
standing pervades all existences. Every one is prepared 
to admit, in case of necessity, that the Finite exists not 
without mediation ; but to predicate this mediation of the 
Infinite, likewise, runs counter to all our habitual ideas. 
The exclusion pf all mediation is usually considered as 
the very criterion of the Infinite ; and this is a prejudice 
of which we must divest ourselves. The Infinite is not 
without the Finite ; it is, indeed, the negation of the Finite, 
but in this negation the Finite is indispensably expressed 
and contained. 

in. BEING FOR ITSELF (BEING PRO SE). 

Qualitative being reverting to its infinitude from its 
finite existence is being pro se. Existence contained 
being with the simple negation ; these two momenta were 
united, but without position in their identity. “ The 
sphere of existence is consequently that of difference, of 
duality, of finitude.” Being pro se is absolute determina- 
tion with reference to itself; whereas existence was de- 
termined only with reference to the without^ to the altcruni. 
— The following are the momenta of being pro se : — 

1. It is immediate, simple being pro se, a unit ; 

2. It effects its transition into multiplicity by self- 

repulsion^ which multiplicity again annuls itself 
in attractiony until 
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3. This repulsion and attraction equilibrate in their 
mutual action, and introduce us to the sphere 
of quantity. 

1. Being pro se is the infinite return of being to itself 
from its alterum, from its external, existential relativity, 
which is implied by it now as its mere momentum. It is 
existence, inasmuch as the negative nature of infinitude 
(the negation of the negation) has attained to position in 
the form of immediate determination. The determination, 
therefore, which in existence as such attaches to the with- 
out and appears as being pro altero, is now reflected 
upon itself, — it is determination in and with reference to 
itself. Yet, as a momentum, existence is retained in being 
pro se ; in this sense the Finite becomes a process, and 
appears as being fvr a unit^ which expresses the mode 
in which the Finite exists in unity with the Infinite, 
from the simple self-relation, finally, of the process of 
mutual negation results the simple unity of being and 
its momentum, an immediate unity founded upon ne- 
gation. 

The momenta of this unit, when developed anew, will 
be in the form of immediate being ; each one, therefore, in 
the form of a separate determination ; and the necessity of 
retaining them in their inseparability makes this develop- 
ment exceedingly difficult, as Hegel himself remarks 
(Logic, I, 174). We have, he says, 1. Negation gen- 
erally ; 2. Two negations ; 3. Negation of two exist- 
ences which are identical, and yet, 4. Opposed ; 5. Self- 
relation, identity as such ; 6. Mgative self-relation. 

2. In the unit all the momenta of being pro se have, in 
the words of Hegel, collapsed ; its form is that of the 
Immediate. It is the relation of the JSTegative to itself, 
and thus it is determining ; it is the relation of the Nega- 
tive to itself, and thus it is infinitely 5cZ/-determining. 
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But in the form of immediate being these differences’ lose 
the character of momenta, and are in position as being. 

The ideality of being pro se in its totality, therefore, 
transforms itself into the firmest, most abstract reality, 
the unity in which being pro se is the stated unity of 
being and existence, the absolute unity of relation to 
others and relation to itself’’; but there is, moreover, the 
determination of being against the determination of infi- 
nite negativity, so that the being of the unit in itself now 
only affects it externally, as its alterum. 

The unit taken by itself simply is the being in itself in 
position ; all the categories of existence, determination, 
relation to the without, &c., have vanished in it. It is 
the simple mediation of existence and ideality, without 
difference and multiplicity. As a negation in position, it 
is the void ; and we come again to an identity of the unit 
and the void, similar to the previous identity of being and 
naught. The unit and the void negatively refer to each 
other, are momenta of being pro se, just as being and 
naught were momenta of absolute origination, of the sub- 
stantial ” (Werden). The unit and the void are 

the existences of being pro se ; and, kept asunder by the 
understanding, they constituted the atomistic principles 
of the ancients, who reduced the essence of things to 

“ra arofia kcu rh K^vov^ 

Being pro se exists, then, in its momenta, the unit 
and the void, of which each is determined as a negation 
and as a reality ; the void being the negation in the de- 
termination of naught, — the unit, in the determination of 
being ; the former, again, a reality as a mere relation to 
another reality without, — the latter, reality as such, as being 
pro se. This being pro se relates to itself negatively ; 
it being fixed as something immediately present, its nega- 
tive self-relation is a relation to another being pro se ; the 
unit is therefore the origination of many units.” The 
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related unit contains the negation as relation, and is there- 
fore essentially affected by it. Relation is immanent in 
the unit ; inasmuch as this relation is a relation to itself as 
to an existing unit, and yet negative^ the unit is essen- 
tially self-repulsive. 

The self-repulsion of the unit is therefore but the ex- 
plication of its nature ; there is no generation of one unit 
out of another^ but the Infinite in immediate, unital exist- 
ence necessarily exhibits itself as this negative relation, as 
multiplicity. The unit as being pro se differs from mere 
being in this, that it is essentially related, not to an alte- 
rum, but to itself, as the unity of the ‘‘something ” and 
the alterum. It is, therefore, as Hegel expresses it, abso- 
lutely incompatible with itself, forced to a position of 
itself as a multiplicity of units, self-exclusive. “ In the 
multiplicity of units the Infinite produces itself as a pal- 
pable contradiction.” 

On the other hand, the repulsion is with equal neces- 
sity attraction, because it is not only negative relation of 
the unit, whence proceeded the repulsion, but also nega- 
tive relation of the units to each other. They are each 
other’s negation, repel each other, in order to attain to 
their position as units ; but as units they are identical ; 
the same act, then, gives rise to their position as identical 
and as different, to attraction and repulsion, — the former 
being the ideality, the latter the reality, of the units. 
Attraction and repulsion are not to be sundered as abso-» 
lutely- distinct, but to be taken as momenta of one pro- 
cess. In repulsion the units maintain and manifest them- 
selves as units ; they are, then, in virtue of their repulsion ; 
in attraction they assert their reality as unity in general, 
with reference to which the particular units are evanes- 
cent. In this process, then, the determination of being 
pro se has progressed to indifference ; we enter the 
sphere of 
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B. QUANTITY. 

In repulsion the diffeient units confer independent ex- 
istence upon each other ; in attraction, conversely, their 
identity is asserted, and they tend to self-annihilation. 
Repulsion alone would lead to absolute exterior alion^ — 
attraction alone, to absolute unity, absolute intcnsalion^ 
destruction of matter. The combination of both, of unity 
and difierential exterioration, is continuity in quantity. 
‘‘ Quantity is not, therefore, abstract unity, but the unity 
of units in their being pro se. The exterioration of mul- 
tiplicity is yet contained there, but as a continuum. 
This continuity is self-equality, but of the Multiple, con- 
tinuity affected with discretion.’’ Klsewhere Hegel in the 
same sense defines quantity as the unity of continuity and 
discretion, but in the form of continuity, in which dis- 
cretion is lost as a momentum. 

One of the antinomies of Kant (an/e, p. 200) is, — 

that every compound substance consists of, and is 
therefore decomposable into, sim[)le parts”; and again, 
— that no compound substance consists of simple 
parts.” The duality of existences is here cxem[)lified. 
The former is the momentum of continuity, the latter 
that of absolute discretion, and the truth of both consists 
in their being taken only as momenta. Hegel justly ob- 
serves, and shows, that all our ideas consist of similar 
antinomies or contradictions, and that their truth is their 
higher unity which includes them both, — that Kant’s 
catalogue is therefore by no means complete. The old 
Eleatic philosophers gave numerous instances of the 
same, relating especially to motion, &c., and resulting in 
the abstract being of Parmenides. Hegel animadverts 
upon the usual explanation of them by a construction of 
them into bare sophisms. 
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I. aCANTITY INf GExNERAL. 

Quantity is the immediate unity of continuity and 
discretion, — the position in one of the two as momenta. 
Quantity is, therefore, 1st, stated in the determination of 
continuity, and, 2d, in that of discretion ; in either in- 
stance, however, it is essentially aflected with both mo- 
menta ; — in its continuity it is aflected with discretion, 
and in its discretion with continuity. 

In other words, quantity in its immediate relation to 
itself, or in the determination of self-equality resulting 
from attraction, is continuous quantity ; in the other de- 
termination of the repulsive unit likewise contained in it, 
it is discrete quantity. Nevertheless, the former is dis- 
crete likewise, for it is the unity of the Multiple ; the 
latter is equally continuous, for the unit appears only as 
the sameness of many units ^ as unity. Quantity, as the 
next result of being pro se, contains the two ideal mo- 
menta of its process, attraction and repulsion, as momenta, 
which again mutually include each other. There is con- 
sc(|uently neither a merely continuous nor a merely dis- 
crete quantity ; and the separation of the two kinds is 
simply due to our abstracting rellection, which, in con- 
sidering a given quantity, now^ abstracts the one, and 
agniu the other momentum. 

''M)iscrete quantity has first the unit for its principle ; 
it is next a multiplicity of units ; thirdly, it is essentially 
continuous, the unit as annulled, as unity, self-continu- 
ation in the disccssion of the units. Its position is con- 
sequently that of one quantity, and its determination is 
the unit, which in its position and existence ajipears as 
exclusive unit, limit of the uniiy.” As distinct from 
continuous quantity, it is the negation, the limit, which 
refers to and comprises the units. Quantity with a limit 
forms a 
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II. QUANTUM. 

A QUANTUM is the essential position of quantity with 
the determination of exclusion. The quantum is the 
existence of quantity, pure quantity or quantity in general 
corresponding to being. The difference of continuity 
and discretion, which is ideally present in pure quantity, 
now comes into position, so that quantity appears as 
actually discrete, actually limited. Thus quantity dis- 
cedes into an infinite number of quanta ; it is determined 
as number^ in which the quantum attains to iis complete 
development and determination. Number, again, includes 
multiplicity as the momentum of discretion, and unity as 
the momentum of continuity. 


III. DKORKE. 

The limit of the quantum is identical with the quantum 
itself. If I take the quantum hundred, e. c., it w^ould 
seem, at' first sight, that the hundredth unit alone consti- 
tuted the limit ; but obviously, taking away any other 
unit, the quantum hundred is no more ; its limit is there- 
fore in any of its parts. Now this limit in the capacity 
of an internal multiplicity constitutes extensive quantity ; 
in the capacity of a unital determination within itself, it 
is intensive quantity, or, as it might be rendered in Eng- 
lish, specific quantity. 

Some difllculty will be found in appreciating this dis- 
tinction, for the following reason. Ordinarily, quanliialive 
matter is assumed to consist of independent particles 
which cohere in virtue of an extraneous force. The only 
difference, therefore, between Hegel’s extensive and in- 
tensive quantity would consist in this, that in the latter a 
greater number of particles was compressed in a given 
space. This view is rejected, and hence this new dis- 
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tinction. The intensive quantum of course likewise con- 
tains extension, but as referred to a unity. Intensive 
quantity contains the multiplicity loilhin^ extensive quan- 
tity loithout itself. If we speak, e. c., of the 15th de- 
gree, all degrees are contained in this, but only as re- 
ferred to the last, which is their unity. — A mass in the 
sense of tceight is an extensive quantum, inasmuch as it 
consists of any number of pounds ; it is an intensive 
quantity, inasmuch as it exerts a given pressure. This 
intensive quantum is degree. 


a t r A XTI'l’ ATI V K I X FUN FF f DE. 

The quantum is essentially self-continuation into an- 
other quantity without it. The determination, in virtue 
of whicli it is quantity, lies absolutely beyond it in other 
quantities. Every quantum, then, necessarily refers to 
another (piantum as to its limit ; this new quantum in the 
same manner refers to a without, and so on ad infinitum. 
()uanlity not only can be increased or diminished, ac- 
(;or(ling to the current mathematical definition, but in- 
crease and diminution are its nature ; it sends itself, as 
HLgcl says, beyond itself. 

The quantitatively Finite refers to the quantitatively 
Infinite, just as well as the qualitatively Finite to the 
qualitatively Infinite. For the quantitatively Finite is 
first limited^ and next its nature is ‘‘going beyond itself,” 
iiecessary relation to an exterior quantity. But it relates 
to the Infinite only at itself, whereas the qualitatively 
Finite relates to its Infinite in itself. 

The progress ad infinitum expresses the immanent 
eontradiction of the finite quantum, and corresponds to 
the mutual action of the Finite and Infinite in the sphere 
of quality. But it is only the expression of this contra- 
Jiciion, not its resolution; the problem for the attainment 
32 * 
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of the Infinite, its perennial generation, which leads to no 
product, — in which the Infinite never becomes any thing 
positive and present. The so-called infinitely great and 
infinitely small quantities are therefore nothing but this 
progress ad infinitum^ nothing but the embodied contra- 
diction in the nature of the quantum. The idea of the 
quantum in the sense of degree contains, first, the annul- 
ment of the quantum as such ; secondly, the annulment 
of the quantitative infinitude to which it refers : for it is 
a quantum only inasmuch as it ceases ; now it ceases in 
another quantum, which again ceases, and so on. The 
truth of the (pianlum is the unity of the particular and of 
tlie infinite quantity, in which both occur as momenta. 
In this unity the quantum has its determination in another 
quantum by means of its own annulment, becoming there- 
fore once more qualitative. Tliis is the (pumtilativc 
ratio; in the fraction -jj, e. o., the two qiiantiiies have no 
absolute value, but momental value only ; an infinity of 
numbers may be put instead. 

In the (pianlitative ratio the individual quantity is 
strictly and solely determined by its relation to anolhej' 
quantiJin ; both quanta thus referred have no other value 
but that of their relation. This ratio is 

1 . Direct^ where the reality^ and 

2. Indirect^ where the negation^ of one quantum is de- 

termined by the other quantum ; 

3. Potential^ the self-relation or self-])roduction of the 

quantum. 

The two quantities (terms) of the ratio are both deter- 
minate through the so-called exponent or quotient. This 
exponent is a quantum, but a determinate quantum only 
in so far as it contains its dilference (the terms), — the 
unity and the duality. The exponent is the unity of this 
difference, of the two momenta. It is first a quantum, 
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and as such multiple ; next, it is the simple, unital deter- 
mination of the two terms of the ratio, so that, if one of 
them be given, the other is also determined by the ex- 
ponent. 


C. MEASURE. 

Through the ratio the quantity reverts to the sphere 
of quality, in which, however, the determination of quan- 
tity is retained. This is not a return to a previous form, 
but a qualitative position of quantity* Quality necessarily 
transforms itself into its truth, into quantity, where de- 
termination is indiderent to existence ; a quantity may be 
increased or diminished, and it still remains a quantity, 
therefore still remains the same as quantity. Now^ in this 
there is again a contradiction, which is resolved only in 
the union of quality and quantity, in qualitative quantity, 
or in mectsure^ — a specific quantum, determined, not ex- 
ternally, but by the nature of the thing, by quality. 

The self-equality of simple being reappeared in quan- 
tity, after the redection of being into itself, so that the 
being of (juanlity was indiderent to its determination. 
This indiderence, however, consists only in this, that the 
determination of quantity lies not toitliin^ but without it. 
The delerminatioti of quantity without itself is its exterior 
existence ; and this exterior existence, taken as referring 
to itself, is measure. Quantity is, as it were, externally 
qualified ; taking this qualification as reflected into itself, 
we have measure. 

The unity of quantity and quality in measure is imme- 
diate ; quantity and quality consequently occur therein 
as momenta, without mediation. We have, first, quan- 
tity generally a fleeted by quality, so that the latter ap- 
pears as rule only, and the former may yet be augmented 
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and diminished at pleasure ; but this again leads to a 
contradiction, which was very apily exposed by the 
Greeks, when they inquired, e. c., whether taking away 
one grain destroyed a heap, which was, on tlie one liand, 
answered negatively, since many grains miglit bo taken 
away ere the quantity ceased to be a heap, but, on the 
other hand, aflirmatively, as the taking away of but one 
grain eventually destroys it. — In this manner the quan- 
titative nature of measure drives it beyond itself, — to 
the Measureless, which is, however, still a measure, as 
compared with and arising from the relation to the Meas- 
ured, so that we are again whirled along in an infinite 
progress from the Measured to the Measureless, and con- 
versely. The truth of this progress, the unity of the 
Measured and Measureless, is essence^ in which all the 
deterniinations of l)eing are annulled. 

If we abandon for a nioment the strict method of He- 
gel, and with it a terminology which in an Knglish expo- 
sition must seem forced, we shall |)erhaps he better en- 
abled to understand the transition from the first general 
category of tlie Absolute, beings to the second, essence. 
Being in its highest concretion is measure^ tin? unity of 
quantity and quality. In the first instance measure ap- 
pears only as the determination of quantity by (pialiiy ; 
both the extensive and intensive quantity of a thing de- 
pend upon its qiiality. Thus quantity is, as it were, 
thoroughly pervaded by quality ; it is internally (pialita- 
tive. liut it maintains itself a-lso as quantity^ susceptil)le 
of increase and diminution, — as indillerent to quality. 
We may add, c. c., several leaves to a patnphlet, or re- 
move a part, without destroyirig the pamphlet ; • thus 
quantity and quality are indillerent to each other. Vet 
if we continue this increase or diminution, it is finally no 
longer a pamphlet ; a mere change of quantity has also 
changed the quality ; quantity thus becomes quality. 
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The two then mutually annul each other ; what remains, 
however, is the nature of the thing, as it would be famil- 
iarly termed in English, or, as Hegel denominates it, its 
essence. This essence is the negation of immediate be- 
ing, and of its momenta, quantity, quality, and measure ; 
it would not be without their annulment, and for this very 
reason it would not be without them. A tree, for in- 
stance, in its nature, is not the particular quality, nor the 
particular size, &c., in general, not the immediate beings 
of any given tree ; its essence results from their negation. 
Yet without them the essence would not be either ; it 
presupposes the momenta of being, therefore, in their an- 
nulment. Essence proceeds from being by the negation 
of the latter. 


ESSENCE. 

Being returns from its differentiations to simple unity, 
— essence. Essence results solely from the negation of 
being, and implies it ; without this negation of being, and 
therefore without being itself, it would utterly vanish. 
Immediate being in contrast with essence constitutes ap- 
pearance (phenomenality) ; essence might hence be de- 
fined that which appears in itself. Appearance in itself, 
without essence, without the inner nature, is notliing ; 
conversely, essence is nothing without appearance. Avail- 
ing ourselves of a fortunate etymological peculiarity in 
the English language, we may say, that essence is the 
internal, unital re-collection of the immediate momenta of 
being. 

Essence presents itself, first, as simple, under the form 
of identity, of reflection in itself, corresponding to the 
form of immediateness in being. Thus it is merely 
referred to the appearance taken as external to and dis- 
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linct from it, vvhicli- appearance is therefore assumed as 
unessential. But essence necessarily contains its own 
mediation ; it is being in itself only inasmuch as it re- 
fers to being xcilhout itself — inasmuch as its negation, 
its appearance, is immanent in it. Essence stands in 
opposition to immediate being, from whose annulment it 
has nevertheless resulted, and which by means of tliis 
necessary annulment tlierefore maintains itself in essence, 
in the form of appearance. On the other hand, however, 
it is only as appearance^ i. e. as something whose being 
lies only in its negation. Immediate being, appearance, 
is but the negativity of essence, wdiich finds its immediate 
self-equality in this negativity. — Essence is in itstdf de- 
terminate, in itself concrete ; it contains its own absolute 
difterence, by w’hich it eflects its self-mediation, of w liicli 
immediate being and absolute negativity are llie two mo- 
menta. — Resuming the momenta in the sphere of es- 
sence, vve have 

1, Essence in itself as simple and identical, as the ba- 

sis of existence, — cause, 

2, Essence in its appearance. 

3, Essence as the identity of its being within and its 

appearance without itself. 


I. ESSENCE AS THE BASIS OF EXISTENCE. — CAUSE 

Essence taken as pure reflection, and thus r(daiing to 
itself, constitutes identiti/, iSince the self-n‘fleciion, the 
identity, of essence is a relation of pure negativitif to it- 
self, it contains absolute difl’erence. 

Identity has frequently been made a principle lor the 
operations of the understanding : A — A. In its ordi- 
nary acceptation this i.s an empty tautology. The did’er- 
ence is excluded, whereas the true identity includes the 
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difference. This is, however, suggested already by the 
form of the proposition : A = A, the subject being sep- 
arated from the predicate. 

The Deity has often been defined as the self-identical 
Being ; the question then arose, how this identity could 
proceed to the difference. The question supposes, that 
abstract identity, i. e. an identity remaining after putting 
aside all difference, and therefore all concreteness, exists 
independently, on one side, as it were, and the difference 
likewise on llie other. The question is to be answered 
by being proved an absurdity ; an abstract identity such 
as that postulated is nothing. 

The difference is first immediate distinctness^ the ob- 
jects being taken abstractly in their relation to them- 
selves, and as indifferent with respect to their mutual 
relation. Thus they are compared externally only ; in 
this comparison they are stated as equal, on the one hand 
(for without this the comparison would be utterly impos- 
sible), and as unequal, on the other. Equality and dis- 
tinctness presuppose each other ; they are not only /or- 
mnlhj^ but substantially^ correlative. 

Difference as sucli^ or difference per se, is the oppo- 
sition of positive and negative, — the former the self- 
reiaiion of the identity, as the negation of the negative, 
the latter the self-relation of the different, as the negation 
of the positive. This essential difference, or rather, this 
absolute difference of essence, is the antithesis in which 
the different is not only opposed to an alterum generally, 
hnt to its alterum ; its only determination is this simple 
opposition. The poles of a magnet, which formed so 
important an illustration in the Schellingian philosophy, 
are again an instance ; vitreous and resinous electricity, 
acids, and bases, &c., all present different things which 
Would not be without their counterpart, — in whose 
“ definition” that counterpart is implied as a negation, to 
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which the difference and opposition is essential. There 
is (and this remark has been made repeatedly) nothing in 
the universe without this difference, without this antithe- 
sis, without this contradiction ; and from this contradic- 
tion all life and movement proceed. The acid is restless 
until it has combined with the corresponding base, and so 
on. It is therefore a gratuity of the understanding to say 
that contradiction is not conceivable, and to judge every 
thing by the principium exclusi tertii : — of two contra- 
dictory things, one or the other. 

The contradiction implied in the existence of the posi- 
tive and negative, of which each is to be independently 
per se, and at the same time the immanent and necessary 
reference to the other, can resolve itself in nothing else 
than in the self-relation of the difference, the difference 
per se, the difference containing the identity. As such 
we call it cause. 

The causal relation consists in the unity of identity and 
difference. We are forced to see every thing under 
a double aspect : first, as being in and founded upon 
itself as essence, and next, as a result^ as having pro- 
ceeded from a cause. The cause, however, and that 
which proceeds from it, are identical ; the effect conlains 
no more than the cause, and vice versa. Nevertheless, 
reflection compels us invariably to keep them asunder ; 
it imposes upon us this duplicity, and hence the law, — 
Every thing has its adequate cause. While this simply 
expresses that things are inevitably conceived as depend- 
ent upon mediation, it implies, first, the identity of cause 
and effect (in the word adequate cause), and, again, their 
essential difference. Once more : difference and identity 
are not without each other. 

Cause is no longer pure essence, whose nature it is 
simply to reflect, — essence which reflects in itself ; it is 
this essence restored after tlie reflection, or rather, the 
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essence in the reflection. Essence, when thus fleler- 
rnined, becomes necessarily twofold : cause and efiecl, 
substance and form, &c., — in general, essence as self- 
identical without position, on the one hand, and with po- 
sition, on the other. The abstract identity separately 
taken is the substratum^ substance^ essence ; the abstract 
dilVerence, negativity, determination, \sform. Tbeir truth, 
however, is tbeir unity in their difTerence, their internal 
inseparability in their separation. The form is conse- 
f|ueutly nowise something added to the substance, and 
accidental to it ; it is the essential reflection of the latter, 
without which this would not be. — The form, by which 
the sui)stance is determined, taken as independent, is the 
momentum of the negative, — negation, the principle of 
self-destruction ; it reverts therefore in itself to the indif- 
ferent, indeterminate substance, which in [this view is 
called matter^ the formless identity. — Essence reflected 
itself ns determinate in forin; now this form is necessarily 
related to the informal substratum. Neither form nor 
matter, then, is independent or eternal ; they presuppose 
each other. Matter is but the craving for form ; form is 
l)nt the craving for materialization. Their mutual action 
is simply the disappearance of their apparent indifference 
or in(h*pendent coexistence. What appeflrs as tire ac- 
tivity of form is equally the activity of matter. 

Cause supposes something caused, and through this 
stippnses itself. Substance presupposes something im- 
mediate, into and from which it reflects itself. The 
immediate existence thus presupposed is condition. The 
unity of cause and condition, of reflection in se and re- 
flection without, the resumed totality of mediation, is ac- 
iual existence, and this actual existence as unital is the 

o 
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It. APPEARANCE. — PIIENOMENALITY. 

Essence, we have seen, is that which reflects. It 
difiers from being in this absolute reflection, and this re- 
flection developed is appearance. Essence is the contra- 
diction of being in itself and being through mediation ; 
this contradiction stated, given in position, is existence. 
Inasmuch as this presents itself as immediate, it is but 
apparent, phenomenal ; its being consists in its reference 
to essence as to the basis or cause of existence. The 
constant unity in the exterioration, the substance in the 
form, constitutes immediate existence. The relation be- 
tween the two momenta is, in the first place, the relation 
between whole and part. The substance stands as the 
whole, and consists of parts, which, though apparently 
independent of each other, are nevertheless parts only in 
virtue of their reference to the whole. On the other 
hand, the whole, when reduced to the parts of which it 
essentially consists, ceases to be a whole. The identity 
of this relation in immediate existence is therefore nega- 
tive, i. e. an identity which necessarily annuls itself, re- 
pels itself into difference, and, conversely, necessarily 
reduces this difference to indifferent identity. This ne- 
cessity gives /orce and its manifestation. Force is the 
whole as the negative relation to itself, as repelling and 
exteriorating itself. But this exterioration is at the same 
time an introversion, a return of force to itself ; force is 
therefore mediated by exteriorating or manifesting itself. 
The truth of force and its manifestation is the relation 
between the two momenta, between the Interior and 
Exterior of a thing. The Interior is the abstract form 
of reflection in itself, opposed to the equally abstract form 
of reflection into the “ without.” Of course, there is no 
reality or truth in either of these two momenta thus held 
asunder by the understanding. 
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Iir. ACTUALITY. 

The unity of essence and outward existence, of the 
Interior and Exterior, is actuality. In actuality the posi- 
tion of essence and outward existence is giYen according 
to their truth, which truth consists in their being mo- 
menta only of the Actual. Isolated by the understanding, 
the former appears as abstract possibility ^ the latter as the 
unessential object of the senses, as the Immediate and 
Jlccidental. 

The whole relation is the much discussed contrast 
between substance and accidens. The substantial reality 
implies the accidens ; the former infuses itself by means 
of the latter into existence, in order to revert therefrom 
to itself, and to proceed to a new actuality, so that the 
accidens as an essential, but on that very account unreal, 
momentum is destroyed. The defect in the philosophy 
of Spinoza was, that he neglected the necessary cohe- 
rence between the substance and the series of accidentali- 
ties, whose play and variation, according to him, did not 
affect the substance. This apathetic endurance of the 
substance precluded all idea of personal activity, and con- 
sequently of unital reality, whence the universal repug- 
nance to Spinoza’s system. 

The substance effects its transition into accidentality ; 
as self-reflecting, internal cause^ it produces an external 
effect. The effect is but the cause in actual position. 
Effect and cause are to be distinguished, although^ or, 
more properly, because^ they are identical. The cause 
presupposes the effect, and conversely. Externally as- 
sumed, this abstract difference between cause and effect 
preestablishes a second subsistence opposed to the first, 
upon which the effect is produced, — a passive substance, 
with reference to which the former is active. But the 
substantiality of the latter is at the same time causality ; 
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thus it becomes active in its turn and reacts. This re- 
action appears first as a mutual causality of opposed sub- 
stances, of which each, with reference to the other, is 
active and passive at the same time. But both being 
substances, and both active and passive, they are no 
longer difi’erent. The passivity of the substance is con- 
ditioned by its own activity ; or the active substance 
makes itself passive by necessarily manifesting itself as 
eflTsct ; it enters into reciprocation with itself through the 
effect. The substance as cause is first the necessity of 
manifesting itself, opposing the effect to itself; but this 
necessity proceeds from its own causal nature ; it mani- 
fests itself in the effect, and thus it is free. In this free- 
dom the manifest substance is the idea {BegriJ)').* 


THE IDEA. 

The absolute substance which distinguishes itself as 
absolute form now no longer repels itself as a necessity, 
nor discedes externally into accidents, but distinguishes 
itself, on the one hand, as the totality reflected from its 
determination mlo itself, as the original whole, the stated 
self-equality, — the Universal ; on the oilier hand, as the 
self-reflected totality in the capacity of negative deter- 
mination, likewise in its self-equality, — ihe P articular ; 

* I have ciio.scn the word “idea” to exprcHS llegel’H “ /h; 
because ita rncaiiiiig approaclii^s to it more closely tluiii that of other 
terms. “ BegrifT” signifies the ideal complex of the properties, iJtc., 
of a thing. In Kant’n philosophy, “ Begriff” is taken in a quite diflcr- 
ent sense ; it may there he rendered hy “ notion,” which w«>uld not 
answr;r here, since it is altogether subjective, whereas Hegel’s “ Bc- 
griff” is the potential object itself. TJic “ ” of Ilcgcl I have 
called “the idea in its identity”; the sense will be learned from the 
following pages. 
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and finally presents itself immediately as the negation of 
its negativity, in its simple identity, — the Individual. 
Universality and particularity, which in the causal rela- 
tion cohered, as it were, by the bond of necessity, occur 
here only as momenta. The Particular is the momen- 
tum of distinct determination, the Universal the momen- 
tum of reflection into itself. The three totalities, the 
Universal, Particular, and Individual, are therefore the 
same reflection, which, as the negative relation to itself, 
distinguishes itself from the momenta of universality and 
particularity, and becomes determinate simplicity ; and 
this is the idcfl, — free subjectivity. 

The idea, generally taken, is the unity of being and 
essence. Essence is the first negation of being, so that 
the former opposes itself thereto as the inner reality of 
being ; but the negation of essence, again, is the idea, in 
which being is restored on a higher stage, as the infinite 
mediation with itself through its own negativity. Essence 
resumed the immediate determination of being in its in- 
ternal, reflective unity, the actual reflection appearings 
being phenomenal, in the form of accidentalities ; in the 
idea the immediate determinations state themselves as 
their own unity or identity, with the substance immanent 
in them as their negation. The immedmte subjective 
idea exposes its momenta as permanent determinations, 
each of which is apprehended by the understanding as an 
isolated quality relating to the ‘‘ without.” But the in- 
ternal subjective nature of the idea removes this isolation 
Hiid its separation from objective reality, transforming 
itself into its truth, the objective idea. Thus the subjec- 
tive idea transfers itself, as it were, to the object, and 
abstracts from the subject ; it makes itself the objective 
interior of external existences, becomes the soul of ob- 
jective reality. But on the highest stage it identifies its 
subjectivity with its objectivity, recognizes the one in the 
33 ♦ • 
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Other, and as such it is the adequate idea^ absolute free- 
dom, in which the subject and object no longer stand 
opposed to each other as limits. 

Resuming the above, we find that the idea is, 1st, for- 
mal or merely subjective in the momentum of essence ; 
2d, objective in the momentum of being ; and, 3d, the 
absolute unity of subjective ideality and objectivity,^ — 
tke idea in its identity^ — subject-object. 

The subjective idea, then, contains the momenta of 
universality^ the general free self- equality of llie idea in 
itself ; of particularity ^ as the self-equality of the idea in 
its manifestation ; and of individuality ^ — the idea re- 
flected into itself from the determinations of universality 
and particularity. 


I. SUBJECTIVITY. 

The negativity of essence degraded immediate being, 
with which we began, to a mere appearance, to an exter- 
nal determination ; in the idea this being reverts to itself, 
showing itself as the determination which is identical with 
its own totality, — the infinite unity of negativity with 
itself. This pure relation of the idea to itself, corre- 
sponding again to abstract being, is the universality of the 
idea. But being absolute negativity in its self-identity, it 
is, secondly, absolute mediation ; it discedes into the Par- 
ticular, in which the Universal, however, maintains, in 
which it continues, itself as ilie sold of the Concrete. 
The Particular contains the Universal, the Finite the 
Infinite, as its immanent substance. Their unity, the 
reflection of the Universal into the ‘‘without” with the 
inward reflection of the Particular, is the Individual. 

The relation of these three momenta is stated in judg- 
ment. The abstract general Judgment is contained in the 
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proposition, The Individual is the Universal. The judg- 
ment is not merely a subjective, formal operation, by 
means of which distinct ideas are associated, but it is the 
nature of the idea to particularize itself and to return to 
its identity in the Individual. The judgment obtains in 
the sphere of the P^inite, and therefore belongs to the 
domain of the Understanding ; in every finite thing the 
existence and the universal (generic) inner nature are 
identical, though different as momenta. The abstract 
judgment here adduced is solely the enunciation of the 
identity of subject and predicate, expressed in every 
judgment by the copula is. In saying, e. c., the Deity 
is the most real substance, the predicate is obviously the 
same as the subject, — it is the exposition of the subject. 
The judgment * is the diremption of the idea into its mo- 
menta, and the object of its process is the restoration of 
its unity, — The judgment is, in its simplest form, that of 
mere existence ; the subject is abstract, immediate being, 
and the predicate an immediate determination. This 
difference annuls itself; the one is reflected into the 
other, and we have, secondly, the judgment of reflection. 
Thirdly, this reflective connection becomes necessary 
identity., — judgment of necessity. Since in this the judg- 
ment becomes formal, it is essentially subjective, and we 
have the judgment of the idea (abstract judgment), whence 
the transition is efl'ected to the syllogism. 

1. The Judgment of Existence. 

In the subjective judgment the same object is seen 
double : first in its individual reality, and next in its essen- 
tial identity ; in the one case, the Universal realized as an 

^ The U*nn “judgment” is retained, even when the Knglisli word 
“proposition” — “the judgment expressed in words” — would bo 
wore proper perhaps, for the sake of not introducing two w'ords for 
one unnecessarily, llegcl invariably uses the word “ Lrt/nii.'* 
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individual, and in the other, the Individual conceived in its 
subjective universality. As such, the judgment contains 
the correspondence of the idea to its reality ; it is truth. 
In this there is essential mediation ; the truth of the Uni< 
versal is exposed in the Individual, and conversely. But 
the judgment at first is without mediation, and this is the 
judgment of existence^ or,* as Kant would call it, of in- 
herence^ because it is based upon the nature of the subject, 

а. ) Subject and predicate are at first mere names, 
whose real determination is given only in the course of 
the judgment. The subject is the abstractly Particular, 
Immediate ; the predicate, the abstractly Universal. The 
simple positive form of this judgment is. The Particular is 
universal, — and conversely. The Universal is particular. 
But in the first form the Particular, abstractly taken, is 
inadequate to the Universal, and in the second the Uni- 
versal is an indefinite multiplicity of particularities, and 
not the Particular designated ; thus both forms, as given, 
destroy themselves ; we have, therefore, 

б. ) Mgative judgment, where the forms are. The Par- 
ticular is no/ (abstractly) universal, — and, The Universal 
is not (abstractly) particular. Here the relation between 
subject and predicate is still formally retained ; but the 
truth of positive and negative judgment is 

c.) The so-called infinite judgment^ in which the utter 
inadequacy of the subject and predicate is exposed. The 
positively infinite judgment is, The Particular is the Par- 
ticular ; the negatively infinite judgment. The Particular 
is not the Universal. Here the relation between the 
original subject and predicate, each separately taken^ is, 
indeed, annulled ; and we are forced to slate explicitly in 
our judgment what is already implied in the identifying 
copula, — that in the judgment they remain as momenta 
only^ and this is done in the judgment of reflection. 
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2. The Judgment of Reflection, 

The first form of the judgment of reflection is again, 
The Particular taken as particular is universal. The es- 
sentiality of the Particular is here jdaced in the Universal ; 
but the Particular* is thereby thrown beyond its singular 
particularity ; we are forced to say, secondly, Several 
particularities are the Universal, — particular judgment ; 
but this completes itself, thirdly, in the universal judg- 
ment, t/Z// particularities are the Universal. In this the 
subject, the Particular, is likewise raised to universality, 
and thus the necessary identity with the predicate is estab- 
lished ; the relation between the subject and predicate is 
one of necessity. 


3. The Judgment of JCecessity, 

The judgment of necessity (a.) contains in its predicate 
the substance or nature of the subject in its totality, — the 
concrete Universal, the genus ; and at the same lime in 
the Universal the determination as exclusive, — species. 
Thus it is categorical; it 

li.) Slates the two terms in the form of independent 
reality whose identity is internal only, so that the actuality 
of the one depends upon that of the other, hypothetical 
judgment, 

c.) The internal ideality of the two in actual position 
?ives us the Universal in the Particular, in which the 
Universal occurs first as universal, and next as the entire 
sphere of exclusive particularity, whose — an/,” as 
well as “ cf — c/,” constitute the genus^ — disjunctive 
judgment. In the disjunctive judgment the full identity 
of the Universal with the Particular (in its totality), or 
irninanence of the Universal in the Particular, is ex- 
pt*ossed, which immanence is the idea ; this brings us to 
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4. The Judgment of the Idea^ 

whose sphere is the simple totality, the idea, in its deter- 
mination. When the predicate is the reflection of the 
Particular into the Universal, so that its correspondence 
or non-correspondence therewith is expressed, we have 
(a.) an assertory judgment. Every thing depends here 
upon the idea of the subject. But this subject is imme- 
diate, and the subject therefore does not contain the c^sen- 
tial relation between subject and predicate ; it becomes in 
consequence [b.) problematical. When now (c.) the 
objective particularity is stated in the subject, when the 
Particular is the nature of the existing subject, the judg- 
ment is apodictical. Both subject and predicate then 
contain the entire judgment, which is founded upon the 
nature of the subject. It is the nature of the subject, 
which really forms the copula between it and the predi- 
cate, so that the “ w,” which was hitherto but a form, 
stands now as the fulfilled identity, the idea. The two 
extremes of the judgment, distinct before, now assume 
the place of momenta in the identical idea, whose unity is 
stated together with its mediating relations ; and the full 
exposition of this is 


TIlt3 SYLLOGISM. 

The syllogism is the idea as the simple identity to 
which the formal differences of the judgment have re- 
verted. Every thing existing is an idea, is reason, and 
the existing idea is the differentiation into its momenta 
with their resumption into unity. 

In tlie immediate form of the syllogism, the determina- 
tions of the idea, the Universal and Individual, are ab- 
stractly opposed to each other, so that the idea as tbeir 
mean exhibits itself likewise in the form of abstract par- 
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ticularlty. Such is the mere syllogism of the Under- 
standing, in which the subsumption of an external subject 
under the Universal is effected. The first form is again 

I. The Syllogism of Existence^ — Qualitative Syllogism^ 

a. ) with the form, Indiv. — Panic. — Univ., — in 
which the subject as individual is united with a universal 
determination by means of a particular quality. This 
syllogism is quite contingent, because the co-including 
middle is but some particular quality of the subject, one 
of tlie many belonging to it as to the concrete subject, so 
that by means of other particular qualities it can be allied 
to numerous other universalities. It is inadequate to the 
true nature of the syllogism, which is the union of differ- 
ent extremes in the middle, in which they are identical. 
The Individual in the conclusion is equally the uniting 
mean of the Universal and Particular, so that we have 

b. ) the form, Partic. — Indiv. — Univ. — In the 
conclusion of this, again, the Universal is united with the 
Particular, by means of the Individual, so that it becomes 
next the middle in 

r.) the form, Partic. — Univ. — Indiv. — The three 
old Aristotelian forms result from the circumstance, that 
every momentum (term) becomes in lurrf the identical 
Whole and the mediating term. Every term having thus 
successively occupied the middle and each of the ex- 
tremes, the difference is annulled, and the identity is 
founded upon equality, — the identity of the understand^ 
ing^ which is sometimes adduced as the quantitative or 
niathematical syllogism, or given as the mathematical 
axiom, “ The whole is equal to its parts.” — In reality, 
every momentum has been stated now with the determi- 
nation of the concluding middle, and thereby the media- 
tton has become complete in the circle of mediations 
which mutually presuppose each other. The unity of the 
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Individual and Universal has been evolved as their re- 
fleeted unity ; hence 

2. The Syllogism of Reflection, 

In this syllogism the middle is (a.) the totality of the 
individual, concrete, determined subjects, not the mere ab- 
stract determination ,— of universality. (6.) The 
totality constituting the middle is but empiric, — syllo- 
gism of induction, where the totality is barely formal ; 
hence (c.) the syllogism of analogy results, where the 
middle is individual, but in the sense of the Generic, since 
the apparent totality of observation can serve only to sug- 
gest the nature of all individuals. Finally, in 

3. The Syllogism of Mcessily, 

The Universal, as essentially determined, constitutes the 
concluding middle, which stands (a.) as the Particular in 
the sense of the determinate genus, — categorical syllo- 
gism ; (6.) as the Individual in the capacity of immediate 
being, which is both immediate and mediate in the syllo- 
gism, — hypothetical syllogism; (c.) as the Universal in 
the totality of its particularities, and as an individual Par- 
ticular, an exclusive unit, — disjunctive syllogism. 

The syllogism now stands in its truth. Every one of 
the momenta (terms) has become the totality of the mo- 
menta ; their identity has in this manner been established 
by the negation of the differences and of their mediation. 
The idea has been realized ; the Universal is the umtal 
totality reverting to itself from its differences in the Par- 
ticular, which collectively likewise constitute this totality. 
Immediate unity has been restored by the negation of the 
mediation through the Particular ; the result is the ob- 
ject. 
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II. THE OBJECT. 

The object is immediate being by its indifference to- 
wards the particular momenta which have been annulled 
in it ; it is the immanent identity of the different momenta 
which constitute the totality. These momenta, how’ever, 
maintain themselves as separate, each constituting a to- 
tality, since the unity is merely the indwelling idea ; thus 
the object is the absolute contradiction between the per- 
fect independence of the Multiple and their perfect de- 
pendence. 

Objectivity contains the three forms of mechanism^ 
chemism^ and teleological relation. The mechanically 
determinate object is the immediate, indifferent object, the 
unity of whose differences is but external to them. In 
chemism, on the contrary, the object appears as essentially 
different^ so that the respective •objects are determinate 
only by dint of their relation. The unity of both is teleo^ 
logical relation^ where the object or end is again the 
mechanical, comprehensive totality, but as completed by 
the essential relation of the parts. 

1. Mechanism. 

The object as immediate is simply the idea per se 
without position, — the idea as externally subjective being. 
The idea manifests itself solely as the unity of different 
particularities, and the action of the object remains an ex- 
terior relation , — formal mechanism. Different objects, 
therefore, likewise remain perfectly external to each other; 
they exhibit themselves as separate and independent in 
their dependence. 

Tile category of mechanism is that most generally dom- 
inant in science, though it is insufficient for understanding 
even the relations of nature to the mind, which becomes 
obvious in examining the applications made of it to organic 
34 
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functions, such as the assimilation and increase of plants, 
animal sensibility, &c. Yea, the purely physical relations, 
light, heat, electricity, for instance, fall beyond this cate- 
gory. Mechanical actions are certainly to be recognized, 
but only as subordinate to and based upon higher func- 
tions. 

The bare external independence of the object proceeds, 
nevertheless, from its separation from other objects, from 
its being their negation ; the object is, therefore, likewise 
negative unity within itself^ centrality, subjectivity, which 
establishes a necessary reference to other objects, (lijjer- 
ent mechanism (craving, sociability, &c.). This relation 
developed forms the conclusion, that the immanent nega- 
tivity as the central individuality of the object refers to 
dependent objects as to its other extremes, through a 
medium which comprises the centrality and dependence 
of objects^ — absolute mechanism. An illustration of these 
three forms is furnished by the political state : the particu- 
lar person — the formal object — is joined by his indi- 
viduality (mental and physical wants, whicli make him a 
different object) to the Universal, to society, in which lies 
his absolute existence. 


2. Chemisin, 

The independence of existence is mediated by the rela- 
tions of objects to each other ; thus the immediate me- 
chanical independence is annulled. The object is there- 
fore to be stated as different in its existence against its 
counterpart, its allerum. The immanent determination 
of the object, in virtue of which it exists, is in contradic- 
tion with its external relationship ; it consequently em- 
bodies the tendency to destroy this contradiction, and to 
identify its outward existence with its idea, — chemism- 
In mechanism the objects are but externally related, 
related to an alterum generally, and the semblance of 
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independence is retained ; in chemism the relation stands 
between the object and its (peculiar) alterum, its comple- 
ment, as it were, to the opposition to which it owes its 
determination and existence. The product of chemism 
is the neutrality of the polar extremes thus opposed ; the 
general idea comes to its individuality by the union of the 
particular difterents. Chemism, however, being the re- 
flectional relation of the objects, includes and presupposes 
the difference ; the neutrality is therefore again relative ; 
it differentiates itself again to the independence of the 
momenta. The idea as such is not as yet stated here ; 
it is simply the prompting interior of the process ; now, 
since this process is neutralizing, on the one hand, and dif- 
ferentiating, on the other, the idea as unity emerges free 
from this antagonism, — as purpose * or end. 

3. Teleological Relation. 

Purpose or end is the idea staled as existing for itself 
by the negation of immediate objectivity. This negation 
of the object is at first subjective, opposing itself to ob- 
jectivity ; then the contradiction destroys itself anew, — 
the purpose is realized. Instinct and craving are instances 
where the purpose is felt as the contradiction between 
subject and object, which is annulled in •their gratifica- 
tion. 

The teleological relation herein established is at first 
merely the external adaptation of means to ends, and the 
idea stands in face of the object presupposed. With this 
the subjective purpose concludes, coalesces, constituting 
activity conformable to a purpose^ and as objectivity im- 
mediately subjoined to the purpose, as means. The pur- 

* I have no other word, sufficiently definite in its meaning, expres- 
sive of the end for which an object exists. Purpose here is not meant 
solely ns the intention of conscious activity, which is the exact sense in 
English; but simply as the general design of a thing (Zweek). 
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pose develops itself up to the idea in its identity on three 
stages : 1st, as subjective purpose, including the totality 
of the idea’s momenta, — ideal universality^ in which 
nothing is as yet particularized ; 2d, as the purpose real- 
izing itself in particularities ; and, 3d, as the purpose ac- 
tually realized, — the conclusion of the particularities with 
the subjective purpose. In the fir^t the opposition be- 
tween subject and object is stated ; in the second the 
object is used as means, — the activity is directed to 
wards the without ; in the last the unity of the Subjective 
and Objective is established. The unity of the subjective 
idea and objectivity is the idea in its identity. 


Iir. THE IDEA IN ITS IDENTITY. 

The truth of the idea is its identity with the object, — 
its complete realization, the perfect conformity of the 
object to it. 

The idea in its identity is not only the goal towards 
which all existences tend, but it is the absolute substance, 
constituting the ground of all existences. The idea is 
not unfrequently contrasted with reality as the subjective 
criterion of the latter ; and it is said that no reality cor- 
responds entirely to its idea ; but a reality without this 
correspondence would be — a nonentity. Finite things 
crave other finite things for their reality ; their inadequacy 
to the idea is the source of their finitude. That they 
are incongruous with the idea gives them the aspect ol 
untruth, of bare objectivity, according to which they are 
mechanically or chemically determined. 

The idea in its identity may be comprehended as rea- 
son, — as subject-object, as the unity of the Ideal and 
Real, of the Finite and Infinite, of body and soul, as the 
possibility including its own reality, &c., since in it all 
the relations of the understanding are contained in then’ 
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infinite resunnption and identity. — On the other hand, it 
is an easy task for the understanding to show the contra- 
diction in that which is enounced concerning the idea. 
The subject, it may be asserted, cannot be simultaneous- 
ly the object, &c. But it has appeared in the foregoing 
investigation, that a subject which is merely subject, a 
finitude which does not contain an infinitude, and so on, 
are without truth, and by their self-annulment proceed to 
their contrary, until the opposed extremes ultimately re- 
solve themselves into bare momenta, and merge in their 
higher unity. The understanding is always guilty of the 
blunder, that it assumes the disceded extremes of the 
idea, not as concrete, but as abstract, or, which is the 
same thing, as absolutely separate, isolated, saving itself 
from the contradiction in which it invariably eventuates, 
by the allegation, that this contradiction is a mere exter- 
nal reflection, altogether foreign to the idea. This con- 
tradiction of the understanding, however, is the self- 
determination of the idea, which eternally separates the 
Infinite from the Finite, the Identical from the Different, 
the soul from the body, and thus is eternal life, eternal 
creation, eternal spirit. But it reconciles this contradic- 
tory opposition, and enlightens the understanding respect- 
ing the fallacious semblance of distinctness and independ- 
ence in its productions ; it is the internal intuition of 
itself in its “alterum,” the idea realizing itself in its ob- 
ject, the object which exists in internal correspondence 
to itself, to its own purpose. 

The idea in its identity is essentially a process^ because 
its identity proceeds from its negativity, because it is in- 
herently dialectic, self-distinguishing. Its activity consists 
in this, that the idea as universality determines itself as 
objectivity, as’ its own counterpart, and that this objectiv- 
ity, whose substance is the idea, reduces itself again, by 
its immanent dialectics, to subjectivity. It follows from 
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this, that the expression, unity of the Finite and Infinite, 
of being and thought, as presented by the understanding, 
is improper, if the identity be made to signify quiet, con- 
stant unity, whereas it is the unity of a process. 

The idea as a process percurs in its development three 
stages. The first form of the idea is life^ i. e. the idea 
as immediate. The next form is that of mediation, cog- 
nition^ appearing in the twofold aspect of the theoretical 
and practical idea. The process of cognition results in 
the restoration of the unity, enriclied by its various mate- 
rial, which last stage is the absolute idea, 

1. Life. 

The idea, distinct from its objectivity, penetrates it 
and reduces its multiplicity to an immanent unity. As 
such it is life, the dialectic process of exterior objectivity, 
by which it is incessantly reduced to unital subjectivity. 
The understanding is completely at a loss in endeavouring 
to conceive the subjective identity of the externally Mani- 
fold, because it does not comprehend that the idea is the 
true substance, the creative soul, of the latter. liife is 
individual, because it is the ideal negation of the objective 
Particular, and therefore refers to a given actuality. 

In life the i(fea is, as it were, infused into actuality ; it 
is the omnipresent unity of the Multiple, the principle of 
sensation, in which all the particular affections merge in 
each other. Life is a process in which its unity discedes, 
makes corporality its own object, its inorganic nature” ; 
it manifests itself thus as sensibility^ an omnipresence in 
which the exterior atomism of the body annuls itself at 
every instant, — the mere vibration in itself; as irrita- 
bility^ the internal dirernplion of the living subject, where 
life manifests itself as instinct, the necessary relation to 
objectivity ; and as reproduction,^ its self-restoration from 
the difference of its members and organs. 
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But in this continuous reproduction the idea maintains 
itself independent and separate from the vanishing and 
changing objectivity ; it consequently, secondly, distin- 
guishes itself therefrom, discards it as a separate totality, 
and postulates, presupposes it as its inorganic counter- 
part, whose independence it constantly annuls, and which 
it assimilates. Having thus first stood as subjective idea, 
and next assimilated the object, it now becomes, 

Thirdly, substantial universality, genusy in which the 
objectivity is stated as identical with subjective life, — in 
which an objectivity is presupposed, which is again indi- 
vidual, because it is perfectly identical with the unital 
subject. The reality of this is the sexual difference. The 
sexual process realizes the species ; the living individual, 
which was before presupposed as immediate, now appears 
as mediated, generated, and again, the living individual, 
which at first stood opposed to universality as negation, 
now merges and perishes in it. Whatever lives is sub- 
ject to death, because it is the inherent contradiction of 
being individual in its existence, and yet universal, ge- 
neric, in its truth. 

In the sexual process the idea of life has not only lib- 
erated itself from any given particularity, but it has be- 
come thoroughly free from particularity as such. The 
death of living individuality is the birth of the mind, of 
living universality. 


2. Cognition, 

The idea exists free for itself, because universality, its 
nature, is now the element of its existence, — because the 
idea is its own object. It repels itself as the object and 
presupposes itself as the external Universe ; it approaches 
the Universe, which presents itself as different from it, with 
the full confidence that this difference will annul itself, — 
that it can appropriate the Universe, know it, that it will 
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recognize it as identical with its own being. It is there- 
fore urged, 6rst, to remove the mere subjectivity of the 
idea by the assumption of an objective world correspond- 
ing to it, — the yearning of the mind after knowledge^ the 
desire for truth, — and, conversely, to annul the apparent 
independence and accidentality of this objective world, 
and to assimilate it to its inner spiritual nature. The 
former is cognition properly so called^ — the latter, the 
impulse to realize the idea everywhere, to do good ; the 
former the theoretical^ the latter the practical, activity of 
the idea. 

The idea first opposes itself to objective multiplicity, 
assimilating this to its own spiritual unity. It is not only 
opposed to the Manifold as a unity, but likewise as a 
unity to the Manifold, and consequently appears in the 
difference of momenta. In this capacity it is the under- 
standing, — the mere reflection of the Multiple. The 
idea is active in the understanding, but in a peculiar deter- 
minate form. It thus separates its unity from external 
multiplicity, and preestablishes the two as different, — 
the former as abstract generality or universality, the for- 
mal ‘‘irfem” of the understanding, into which the con- 
crete particularities are resolved by isolating the different 
determinations, and making them abstractly general ; or by 
seizing upon the Concrete as cause or essence, rejecting 
the particular distinctive traits as unessential, and thus 
attaining to genus, or force, or law. Such is the analyt- 
ical method. All cognition is in the first place analytical. 
Conversely, in the synthetical method, the momenta of the 
idea are taken and the particular existences ^‘subsumed,’’ 
i. e. construed accordingly. The analytical method pro- 
ceeds from particularities to the idea; the synthetical 
method from the idea to particularities. The synthetical 
method proceeds upon definitions, upon the determina- 
tions of the idea, previously furnished by analysis. The 
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definition always contains the three momenta of the idea ; 
the Universal {genus proximum) ^ — the Particular {qualU 
tas specifica)^ — and the Individual (the defined ob- 
ject). 

After the definition has been given, after the Universal 
has been stated, the Particular is adduced in the classifi- 
cation of the so-called “ material,” according to external 
peculiarities, until, thirdly, the simple determination of 
the definition is taken as relation in the concrete individ- 
ualities, so that the object becomes the synthetic relation 
of different determinations : a theorem in which the ad- 
duction of the mediating material forms the construction, 
and the exhibition of the necessary relations the demon- 
stration. The necessity resulting from the demonstration 
is at first subjective, external only. But the idea relating 
to itself is necessity as such^ and thus the starting-point, 
where the object was taken just as found, has been aban- 
doned. The subjective idea has thus arrived at self- 
determination, — at determination not given from without, 
but immanent in the subject, — at the idea of volition. 
At the starting-point cognition had a casual material, ex- 
ternally adduced ; now, at the close of the process, it 
knows its material as necessary^ and all necessity depends 
upon subjective activity. “ At first, sulyectivity was a 
bare tabula rasa ; now, it is the determining agent, and 
therein the transition from the idea of cognition to that of 
volition is contained, which consists generally in this, that 
the Universal in its truth is to be taken as subjectivity, as 
the idea, self-moving, active, and productive of determina- 
tion.” 


Volition. 

The subjective idea as its own determination and ma- 
terial is the Good ; it is impelled by its own nature to 
lealize itself in the world around, whereas in the desire 
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for truth it strove to recognize itself therein. In attempt- 
ing to realize itself, it, on the one hand, presupposes the 
world as nugatory in itself, whilst, on the other, it main- 
tains the independence of the same, and states the idea of 
the Good (the beau ideal) as subjective only. Its activ- 
ity therefore shows itself as finite in the contradiction, 
that in the determinations of the objective world the Good 
is both realized and unreal, essential and unessential, ac- 
tual and merely possible. This contradiction is exhibited 
as the infinite progress towards the Good, which stands 
fixed only as an eternal solicitation. Intelligence takes 
the objective world as it isj the will tends to make it what 
it shall be. 

The Kantian and Fichtean philosophies are both en- 
gaged in this contradiction of the will. The will is but 
the Good in its activity ; if now the Good were com- 
pletely realized, the will, and consequently the actively 
Good, would cease, so that the will demands, conversely, 
the non-realization of the Good. 1'he only resolution of 
this difficulty is the reconciliation of intelligence and will, 
— that the purpose of the latter, the idea in its truth, be 
recognized in the objective world. The never-satisfied 
endeavour ceases, when it attains to the consciousness that 
the purposes of the world are eternally realizing them- 
selves. The Good exists only by eternally producing 
itself; the unity of the theoretical and practical idea is 
thus established, since the idea states itself eternally as its 
own object, and realizes itself by its activity. This life, 
which has returned to itself from the difference and fini* 
tude of cognition, and identified itself therewith by the 
activity of the idea, is the absolute idea. 


3. The Absolute Idea 

Is, then, the idea thinking itself, — the unity of the idea 
of life and the idea of cognition. It is the pure ideal 
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form in the intuition of itself as its own material ; distin- 
guishing itself from, but also identifying itself with, itself, 
— the totality of form constituting at the same time the 
system of objective determinations, the system of logic, 
of which the form of the idea is the method. The abso- 
lute idea presents again the unity and simplicity of the 
original being ; it is simple relation to itself. But it is 
beings filled with all its determinations, being developed 
to its highest unity, the absolutely intensive totality. It is 
the pure idea wdiich has itself for its object, percurring 
thus the totality of its determinations, developing itself to 
its scientific system, and resuming this process of self- 
comprehension in itself. The idea thus reverting to the 
absolute unity of being dismisses, as it were, the totality 
of its self-determinations from its bosom in order to its 
perfect liberation, and this external totality of the ideal 
determinations is nature. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 

Nature is the idea in its infinite negation, — in the 
form of exterioration. The question, how the idea takes 
the resolution of shaping itself out in the absolutely Het- 
erogeneous, answers itself in this, that the idea is simply 
the resolution of stating itself outwardly, as objectivity, 
in order to comprehend itself as a spiritual subjectivity. 
The process of this self-comprehension — of the idea’s 
return to itself — is exhibited in the Philosophy of Nature. 
Unquestionably, nature is a stranger to the idea, but only 
in consequence of the self-estrangement of the latter. 
The idea determines itself, i. e. states itself in the form 
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of differGntiation, discedes into its momenta, and is never- 
theless totally present in each of them. 

The differences constituting the realm of nature lie 
slumbering, on the one hand, in the eternal unity of the 
idea, and are resumed, on the other, in the individual, 
human mind. Such is nature’s logical process, — the 
discession of the idea into particularities, and its re-iden- 
tification in the Individual. 

Nature is in herself the process of the evolution of the 
spirit from her own bosom ; and consequently embodies 
the spiritual presence throughout. Nature without the 
spirit would be the caput mortuum of the understanding. 
Surveyed, measured, and, as it is called, comprehended 
by this, material existences are a chaos without connec- 
tion and unity, — strange to each other, as well as to the 
mind. The philosophy of nature gives us the conscious- 
ness, that this apparent chaos awakens to its own intelli- 
gence, and that its true existence is but the process of this 
awakening. 

A very common question is that respecting the eternity 
of nature or of the world. It implies, first, the concep- 
tion of an infinite time, without beginning, and, secondly, 
that of an infinite subsistence of the world independently 
of the Deity, ^riiis subsistence is of course annulled by the 
definition of nature as the mere exterioration of the abso- 
lute idea ; the former conception proceeds from a misap- 
prehension of the word eternity. Eternity neither pre- 
cedes nor succeeds lime ; it is neither anterior to the 
world’s creation, nor subsequent to its destruction ; eter- 
nity is absolute presence, to which the categories of pre- 
cedence and succession are utterly inapplicable. The 
world is constantly being created, inasmuch as it is con- 
stantly being preserved. The impossibility of answering 
the above question in the sense in which it is asked arises 
from the circumstance, that lime and space can be predi- 
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cated of the sphere of finitudes only ; there is no time 
previous to this sphere, to the existence of the world. 

Material nature presents the appearance of thorough 
particularization, without any connecting link or pervading 
unity, — of necessity, therefore, and accident, not of free- 
dom ; the differences and contradictory determinations of 
the idea are here exposed without their reconciliation. 
Nature’s particular forms are on this account nowise to be 
deified or preferred to ideal creations, e. g., to the pro- 
ductions of art, for they are always inadequate to the idea. 

The idea of which nature is the reality progresses to- 
wards its complete self-position, and nature therefore sys- 
tematically exhibits the different stages of this progress. 
The metamorphosis of nature’s forms, so much agitated 
since the revival of a profounder study of natural sciences, 
is not to be understood as an emanation of one form from 
another, in a material sense ; but as the advancing veri- 
fication of the idea, in which each succeeding stage is the 
truth of the preceding one. Animal nature is the truth 
of vegetable, and this again of mineral nature ; similarly 
in the minor classifications, the superior organizations and 
forms are the truth of the inferior forms. The completion 
of one stage in and through another is the necessity of 
the idea ; but it is ridiculous to imagine, thtit a terrestrial 
animal, for instance, first proceeded from an aquatic one, 
which then flew into the air, and subsequently perhaps 
fell back upon the ground. Equally preposterous is the 
idea of a mechanical addition of organs to a primitive 
simple form. 

The two principal theories framed to account for the 
diversity of organic forms are those of evolution and ema- 
nation. In the former an advance from the simpler to 
the more complex, from lower to higher forms, has been 
assumed ; in the latter, conversely, the inferior forms have 
l>een deduced from an original perfect model by a series 
35 
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of deteriorations. The latter view has this advantage, 
that a perfect type, a comparison with which can alone 
give a clue to the imperfect forms, explain their inten- 
tions^ is constantly kept before the mind. 

The contradiction of the idea in being external to itself 
in nature is that between the ideal necessity of its forma- 
tions, the rational determination in their organic totality, 
and their lawless, confused accidentality. In the sphere 
of nature, accidentality and mere outward determination 
are of their proper force ; and we must be especially on 
our guard not to confound the absence of all regularity 
with the exalted freedom of the idea. 

Nature per se constitutes a living whole, living in virtue 
of the progressive self-realization of the idea. The idea 
of nature exists, first, determined as perfect exterioration, 
as infinite particularization, in which the formal unity is 
but an ideal and therefore required one, — matter with its 
ideal system, mechanics ; secondly, determined as indi- 
viduality, existing with immanent formal unity and difler- 
ence, — physics; thirdly, determined as subjeclivitip, in 
which the real difi'erences of form are reduced to the ideal 
unity per se, — organics. 

Matter is that form in which nature’s exterioration hns 
its first subsistence, Tlie unity of the idea, its being pro 
se, manifests itself there only as a tendency, — gravity. 
But this unity is not as yet ihfe powder which brings the 
particularities to subjection, it is not individuality, the 
sway of form over the mass, which is attained in physics. 
Still the particularity as qualitative determination, and 
being pro se as the point of individuality, coincide ; the 
individuality is attached to exclusive specific pro|)erties, 
not present as a totality. A physical body ceases to be 
wha-t it is, when it enters a process ; as it is, the qualita- 
tive determination occurs in affirmative position only, not 
at the same time negatively. In organics, the individual 
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totality unfolds itself to its differences, which, on the one 
hand, severally represent concrete totalities, and, on the 
other, remain distinct against each other as specific 
properties. Thus the eternal life of nature consists in 
this, that the idea exhibits itself in every sphere, just as 
the sun is reflected in every dew-drop ; but that, next, 
the dialectic force of the idea breaks through the bounds 
of this sphere, and effects its transition to a higher and 
more adequate one. 


A. MECHAN I CS. 

Mechanics consider, first, abstract exterioration, — 
time and space ; secondly, individualized exterioration, 
and its relations in the above abstractions, — matter and 
motion^ — finite mechanics ; thirdly, matter in the free- 
dom of the idea per se, — absolute mechanics^ the theory 
of free motion, 

Exterioration as positive is space ; as negative^ time. 
The first concrete unity of these abstractions is matter ; 
this in being referred to its momenta is referred to itself, 
— in motion. That reference, not externally^ but inter- 
nally taken, is the absolute unity of matter and motion, — 
self-moving matter. 


SPACE AND TIME. 

The abstract universality of nature’s exterioration, as 
Jmmediate, is space. It is the ideal beside^ since it is 
exterioration ; and absolutely continuous, inasmuch as this 
exterioration is perfectly abstract^ without any determina- 
tion. 

Space is affected with the determinations of the idea 
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which it represents ; hence the differences of the so-called 
three dimensions. In these the difference is still quite 
abstract ; it is of no consequence which of the dimensions 
be taken as length, breadth, or height. But the differ- 
ence necessarily becomes determinate, qualitative ; thus 
we have, 1st, the negation of space, the pointy — which 
negation exhibits itself, 2d, as the negation of space, and 
therefore as spatial in itself, the Zinc, — of which the truth 
is, 3d, the negation of the negation, the surface^ inclos- 
ing an individual space, in which, therefore, the spatial to- 
tality is restored. Not that the point generates the line 
by its motion ; but it is the nature of the point to be an 
immanently external reference, spatial reference, and thus 
to become linear. So of the line. 

The negativity, which, as point, refers to space, and 
within [t develops its determinations to line and surface, 
also exists by itself in the sphere of exterioration, as 
time. Time is negation as such, referring to itself. 
Space is quantity injmediately existing, in which every 
thing endures, and even the limit occurs in the form of 
subsistence. In space lies this contradiction, that it is 
affected by negation, which, nevertheless, appears as in- 
different permanence. Space is but the internal negation 
of itself, and fts truth therefore is the self-annulment of its 
momenta ; this incessant self-annulment as existing is time. 
Pure quantity, as the difference existing for itself, is time. 
The transition from space to time is not, therefore, sub- 
jective only ; space necessarily effects this transition. 

I may, perhaps, for a moment, again relinquish the ex- 
pressions of Hegel, and word these first relations, if not 
more intelligibly, at least differently. — The Exterior has 
its being, not in itself, but in the idea. It exists only by 
its absolute reference without itself, and is consequently 
the inherent struggle between its own assertion and nega- 
tion. As opposed to the idea, in its first phase, as it 
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were, it is abstractly infinite extension, space^ and thus 
appears as permanent ; but, in truth, it is thoroughly a con- 
flict with itself ; it is by not beings and is not by beings 
thus exhibiting itself as time. Hence it is justly observed 
by Hegel, that time is pure origination brought before 
our intuition. 

It is a very trivial remark, that every thing arises and 
disappears in lime, — that time carries away all existences. 
Time is, indeed, nothing but this process of appearance 
and disappearance, of origination and evanescence, — 
Chronos, who destroys his own offspring. 

Absolute “ timelessness,” eternity^ is to be well dis- 
tinguished from duration. Ideally, time itself is eternal ; 
the “ now ” or any particular moment is not time, but 
the idea time, which, like every idea, is eternal, abso- 
lutely present. Duration is but relative annulment of 
time ; eternity is its absolute annulment, — duration re- 
flected into itself. 

The dimensions of time, past, present, and future, are 
the origination of the Exterior as such, the transition of 
being into naught and of naught into being. These dif- 
ferences vanish immediately in the individual, present 
“now,” which, as simultaneously excluding the other 
momenta (the past and future), and yet continuing itself 
into them, is itself nothing else than this disappearance of 
being in naught, and conversely. 


PLACE AND MOTION. 

The negation of space is lime, and, conversely, the 
position of time is space ; their unity is their transition 
into each other. This immediate unity is place^ the spa- 
tial “ now ” and the temporal “ here.” But this unity is 
the unity of a contradiction ; time ^ates itself in space 
36 * 
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and space regenerates itself in time, and thus it is motion. 
Motion, however, is equally the collapse of its contradic- 
tion in itself, the immediately identical, existing unity of 
the two, — matter. 

Matter has been defined, 1st, as compound,^ and this 
refers to its abstract, spatial exterioration ; 2d, as tw- 
penetrable, which results from its existing at once for a 
“without’’ and for itself. Matter maintains itself in its 
indefinite particularization by its repuhion, the momentum 
of negativity, and, conversely, in its continuous identity by 
its attraction. The attraction of matter produces con- 
tinuity ; gravity reduces the continuous particles to a 
unity as the negative relation to itself, to individuality or 
unital subjectivity, — a reduction which remains an eternal 
craving. Matter incessantly seeks its ideal unity ; hence 
its gravity. 

Matter, as universal and immediate, is at first affected 
by quantitative difference only, and separates into various 
quanta or masses, which, by a mere superficial unity, 
constitute bodies. Matter Jills space, i. e. it is a real 
limit in space, since as being pro se it is exclusive, which 
space is not. A body is lasting, according to its deter- 
mination in space, and perishable, according to its deter- 
mination in time. It is, indeed, the unity of time and space, 
but only as abstract, immediate, and not as the mediated, 
restless unity, with immanent motion. The material body 
is therefore inert ; as such it is considered in finite me- 
chanics, where all motion is referred to impact, to an 
external causality. This is perfectly correct, so long as 
we confine ourselves to terrestrial masses, whose true 
“self” lies beyond, and whose movement on that ac- 
count originates without them. 

Impact is the momentary identification of two bodies, 
which, as masses, differ quantitatively only. Thus their 
motion is the same.^ 
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Material bodies are yielding and soft, inasmuch as 
their unity is but ideal, and demands an annulment of 
their extension ; on the other hand, they are hard and 
resisting, since their unity depends, moreover, upon their 
difference from, and repulsion of, external masses. The 
balance of these forces is elasticity. 

Matter, it has been shown, is inert, i. e. perfectly in- 
different to rest or motion. Resistance of a body is 
therefore, in a state of rest, what momentum is in a state 
of motion. In these, bodies attain to their being pro se ; 
in both they assert themselves in their independence. 
This independence results from their gravity ; bodies re- 
sist, therefore, only in virtue of their gravity. Even inde- 
pendently of these preliminaries, it is seen without diffi- 
culty that gravity and impact are the two factors of finite 
motion. 

Gravity concentrates itself in the body as an intensive 
quantity, — in the centre of gravity. The fall of bodies 
is their motion towards an ideal centre ; it is free, because 
it proceeds from the idea of the body, whose nature it is 
to seek its own ideal evanescence ; but only relatively 
free, since gravitation exhibits no more than the first ne- 
gation of corporality, and not the free vital agitation of 
the idea. It is the tendency realized, not the idea. The 
realization of this occurs in the free motion of the celes- 
tial bodies, where matter universally states itself in par- 
ticular masses, and attains to its individuality in the phe- 
nomenal existence of moving bodies. The universal mass 
of materialities divides itself, according to its inner logical 
predestination, into several celestial bodies, and becomes 
individual in their movements, which exlwbit their ideal 
unity. The motion of these bodies concludes the Par- 
ticular with the Universal, and generates the individuali- 
ty 5 it is simply the essential relation between the different, 
concrete masses. The cosmic bodies are each pro se 
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independent, and at the same time continuous with each 
other; in their motion this contradiction exposes itself. 
They are the full realizations of the idea of gravity, and 
their determinations are consequently the momenta of its 
idea. The first opposition is that between the universal 
centre of abstract self-relation and immediate individuality ; 
the particular bodies stand in the capacity of independent 
as well as relative, intensive as well as extensive exist- 
ence. — Materiality without a centre particularizes itself 
in the antithesis between the lunar and coinetic masses. 

Hegel polemizes against the mechanical theories of 
cosmic movements, and spurns the doctrine of extrinsic 
attractive and repulsive forces, by which the inert masses 
are said to be impelled. The movement is an inevitable 
result of the formation as well as existence of the bodies ; 
it is, in a word, essential to them, and the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces, usually spoken of as entirely distinct, 
are merely the strife between the two momenta of individ- 
ual existence and universal attachment. The vindication 
of ideal necessity in these relations against the fortuity of 
superinduced forces, and the rational deduction of attrac- 
tive and repulsive forces, is one of the worthiest efforts of 
Hegel’s philosophy ; but it would be going too far, to 
urge this deduction as an instance against the systematiza- 
tion of celestial mechanics now so universally recognized 
and so minutely tested. Several of Hegel’s disciples 
seem to have been betrayed into this by a few somewhat 
unguarded expressions of their illustrious master. 

In the view of Hegel, the representative of the centre 
of abstract existence pro se is the sun. The extended 
materiality of the sun is the cause of his rotation ; the 
particles, or rather, points, are determined solely by 
gravitation in one direction, remaining indeterminate as lo 
place in every other respect ; they successively, therefore? 
occupy every station consistent with this one determina- 
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lion ; they rotate around their ideal centre. While the 
Universal is thus represented by the sun, the planets are 
the bearers of individuality ; what has just been said with 
respect 16 the sun obtains likewise of them, with this 
addition, that they have at the same time the point of 
individuality within^ and that of universality without ; 
they are therefore prompted by centripetal and cen- 
trifugal action, and revolve. 

The cometary masses are the realized Particular ; they 
constantly tend to a movement out of themselves, to 
extraneousness,” dissolution and dispersion into infini- 
tude. The lunar bodies are the representatives of ab- 
stract being pro se ; they are to the individual planets 
what the comets are to the material Universal. 

In mechanics the substance of matter, gravity, unfolds 
itself to the totality of its form ; we have the ideal de- 
terminations of time, space, and motion, and the material 
centre without the mass. The syllogistic form is thus 
completely materialized, and, conversely, the material is 
completely formed. We come, then, now to the theory of 
qualified, formalized matter, — physics. The spatial uni- 
versality of matter has been reduced to spatial centrality 
or unity ; the first negation of being for others (external 
being, complete exterioration) has taken place, and being 
pro se is ideally stated. But really the being pro se can 
proceed solely from a negation of this negation, — of the 
determination in space ; it is the total development of 
all the determinations. 


B. PHYSICS. 

As soon as matter has severed itself from the laws of 
mere gravity, it becomes self-deler mining, and shapes it- 
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self out in space, according to its immanent form ; it be- 
comes individual^ — attains to its being pro se. The 
bodies are now subjected to the sway of a distinct point 
of unity, which, as Hegel expresses it, digests them. — 
The subjects considered in physics are 

1. Individuality in general ^ — the immediate, free 

physical qualities ; 

2. Particular individuality^ — the relation of form, 

of physical determination, to gravity, and the con- 
sequent influence upon gravity ; 

3. total individuality. 


1. PHYSICS OF INDIVIDUALITY IN GENERAL. 

The physical qualities, as immediate, are, first, external 
to each other in the form of the physically determined 
celestial bodies ; secondly, they are referred to the indi- 
vidual unity, in their totality, — the physical elements; 
thirdly, they appear as the process evolving the individual 
product, — the meteorological process. 


A. THE FREE PHYSICAL BODIES. 

1. Light and its Physical Reality^ — the Solar Centre. 

The first form of qualified matter is matter as pure 
identity with itself, or as the unity of reflection in itself, 
— therefore the first barely abstract manifestation. In 
the form of an existence in nature it is relation to itself as 
independent of the other determinations of totality. This 
existing general ‘‘self’’ of matter is light; as an indi- 
viduality it is the star^ and as a momentum of the totality 
the sun. 
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Matter generally is free independent motion in its re- 
version to itself, — simple, solid, thorough self-equality. 
In it the universal cosmic life concludes its ideal life ; 
but its actual existence involves the momentum of being 
fr>r others^ of exterioration, and thus this immediate ma- 
terial totality becomes affected with the antithesis be- 
tween its intensive being and its outward existence. Mat- 
ter as this restlessness of vertiginous, self-relating motion, 
as this intensive being opposed to outward existence, is 
light. “ Light is the self-inclosed totality of matter as 
pure force, as the intensive life sustaining itself in its own 
bosom, whose whirl consists in this immediate opposition 
in the directions of self-relating motion, in whose influx 
and efilux all difference is annulled, — the absolute line. 
It is the pure existing force of spatial repletion ; its being 
is absolute velocity, present, pure materiality, real exist- 
ence in itself, or reality as a transparent possibility.” 
Light is present in space without filling it, for it is not 
exclusive. ‘‘ Space is merely abstract consistency ; 
light, on the contrary, is the intensive force of universal 
actuality, in virtue of which it has outward existence.” 

Matter in the capacity of light is its own positive mani- 
festation. In entering into being for others (exteriorly 
existing, repulsive matter) and manifesting utself, gravitat- 
ing matter begins to manifest itself likewise ; but this 
manifestation of gravitating matter, pressure or appetence 
of unity, is negative and externally inimical ; matter is for 
the ‘‘without” in repelling and excluding this “without.” 
But under the influence of light the manifestation becomes 
affirmative, and establishes connection and universality 
instead of separation. 

As first determined, this luminar manifestation is merely 
the general vague manifestation in itself. The only de- 
termination is the want of all determination, — identity, 
reflection in itself, perfect physical ideality in contradis- 
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tinction to the reality of heavy matter, taken under the 
aspect of the Exclusive, Different. This material iden- 
tity stands as yet without antithesis ; it is oscillation, but 
internal oscillation. It is pure reflection in itself, — an 
analogon of the ‘‘ I ” in the higher form of the mind. 
The “I’’ is the infinite space, the infinite equality of 
consciousness with itself, the abstraction of pure self- 
certainty, — of the pure identity of myself with myself; 
it is simply the identity of my relation as subject to my- 
self as object. Of this light is a perfect image ; it is not 
a “subject,” because it does not dim and refract itself, 
because it is only abstract appearance. — If the “I” 
could maintain itself, according to the endeavour of the 
Hindoos, in perfect, composed equality, it would vanish, 
— become lights — abstract transparency. But the “I” 
is more ; it is, like light, the pure self-manifestation, but 
at the same time the infinite negativity of the return to 
itself in the capacity of subject from itself in the capacity 
of object, and therefore the infinite point of subjective 
individuality excluding the “ without.” Light is not self- 
consciousness, because it is devoid of the infinitude of 
the return to itself ; it is pure manifestation, but not for 
itself^ — only for the “ without,” for the “ alterum.” 
It is destitute tof the concrete unity which belongs to the 
mind, and is therefore a material, not a spiritual manifes- 
tation. It is consequently, moreover, spatial, — absolute 
expansion in space, and not the return of this expansion 
to the unital point of infinite subjectivity. Light is in- 
finite spatial dispersion, or rather, infinite generation of 
space. — Light meets with its limit in concrete matter, 
which, however, does not properly resist it, because light 
is not susceptible of resistance. Being abstract identity^ 
light is without internal diflerence ; the sphere of differ- 
ence lies in other physically determined bodies. But it 
is abstract identity, and consequently a manifestation, 
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which as such craves an object in which to verify itself. 
Light in itself is invisible ; in pure light nothing is seen, 
any more than in pure darkness. The limit only brings 
negation and hence determination ; with it reality begins. 
In distinguishing itself from darkness, light first becomes 
visible. 

This is the idea of light and of its existence for exter- 
nal objects ; but what is it in reality ? What is its sta- 
tion among those objects themselves i Light can be 
called matter only inasmuch as it exists independently 
for itself in the form of the Individual, as it possesses a 
distinct corporality. — Light constitutes the physical sig- 
nificance of the body of abstract centrality, the self- 
luminous body, the sun. This body is the primitive, un- 
engendered light, which is immediate and does not pro- 
ceed from the conditions of finite existence. The stars 
are self-luminous bodies, whose existence is merely the 
physical abstraction of light ; their punctuality is the pov- 
erty of the merely Abstract. — The sun is untenanted ; 
the concrete planets only can produce concrete forms. 
— To ask for a source of solar light, and for its mainte- 
nance by a continued combustion, for instance, is a mis- 
conception ; the conditions of terrestrial processes are of 
no application as yet in the sphere of free qualities. The 
heat of the solar light takes its origin at the moment of its 
union with the planet ; in itself light is absolutely cold. 

Light, being the abstract ‘‘self” of matter, is abso- 
lutely without gravity ; being material^ it is boundless 
exterioration ; but as pure manifestation, as material ide- 
ality, it is inseparable and simple exterioration. 

The realistic assertion, that in nature there is no ide- 
ality, is to be rebutted by a reference to light, which is 
nothing more than pure manifestation. Light is not sep- 
arable into masses, for it is not quantitative ; its limita- 
tion does not interrupt its internal continuity. The jargon 
36 * 
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of pencils and rays and particles is without meaning. 
Light can neither be transported in bags nor bound in 
sheaves. -The inseparability of light in its infinite expan- 
sion, a physical existence “ out of itself’’ which remains 
identical with itself, cannot be decried by the understand- 
ing as unintelligible, since this identity is its own funda- 
mental principle. 

Liglit as the animating, individualizing principle ap- 
pears, in the return from the particularization of matter, as 
the negative unity of the Particular. Gravity, acidity, 
sound, &c., are manifestations of matter likewise ; not, 
however, pure manifestations, like light, but determinate 
modifications in themselves. We hear a tone of higher 
or lower pitch, taste such an acid, &c., but we cannot 
hear sound or taste acidity as such. Light exists as the 
abstract universality without particularization. Light is 
incorporeal, immaterial materiality ; it cannot be weighed. 

Light has been one of the first objects of veneration, 
for it contains the momentum of unity with itself, and all 
difference and contention vanish in it. 

The corpuscular as well as undulatory theory of light 
is gross ; the propagation of light in time is simply due 
to its action in material media, by which motion is in- 
duced, and thereby succession, and consequently lime. 
The reasoning as to stellar distances, based upon the 
observation of the progress of light through material me- 
dia, is consequently purely hypothetical. 

In the capacity of universal physical identity, light is 
antithetical to matter otherwise qualified and differen- 
tiated ; the latter therefore stands opposed to light as 
darkness. This matter, existing only as the absolutely 
different from light, is related to it superficially merely ; 
if the material surface be without particularization, i. 6. 
smooth, light manifests itself there without interruption, 
i. e. it appears at its alterum, its dark counterpart, — the 
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Dark appears at the Luminous, and conversely ; the 
effect is no other than the infinite self-reflection of both. 
The manifestation of definite forms, partiotflarization 
(rough projections, &c.), is required. 

The mutual manifestation of objects is spatial relation^ 
which is determined by naught besides, and therefore 
rectilinear, direct. The related objects being surfaces, 
which assume different positions with respect to each 
other, the manifestation of one visible object at another 
polished one can transfer itself to a third ; the image is 
reflected to another surface, — a mirror, the eye, &c. 
The only law here, the determination being throughout 
the same, can be that of equality, — the equality of the 
angle of incidence to that of reflection. 

Objects are luminous, i. e. visible ; they are for other 
objects, exist at them as visible, and this is the reflection 
of light. When the sun shines, it is at the illumined 
object ; the surface in its whole extension becomes a 
surface of sun. It becomes, therefore, reflectively lu- 
minous ; it stands in the relation of sun, and consequently 
exists for the without. If now this surface contain spa- 
tial differentiation, be rough, &c., a definite thing is seen ; 
if not, — if the surface be perfectly smooth, no visible 
difference is appreciable, and nothing i^ seen, but the 
simple manifestation, the being for others as such, — per- 
fect reflection takes place. 

Light is eflicient identity, but abstract^ not real iden- 
tity ; things, in becoming luminous, slate themselves at 
other things, and thus their abstract identity, their lumi- 
narity, is extrinsic to them. But light is to fill and realize 
itself; matter must attain to identity in concrete form. 
Consequently light must differentiate itself, enter into 
antithesis with an outward material. This antithetical 
tttomentum has in general been termed darkness, absolute 
shadow ; but it is now to be considered in its physical 
determinations. 
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2. The Bodies of Antithesis j — JlToon and Comets. 

The absolute shadow, as the negation of light, is the 
antithesis of the abstract identity of light, an existing, 
real antithesis. It is essentially a contrast, a duality, 
1st, of materially different exclusive rigidity, and, 2d, of 
opposition as such, which, not being sustained by indi- 
viduality, only collapses in itself, — exists as dissolution 
and neutrality. The former momentum is the lunar^ the 
latter momentum the cometary body. Both, as relatively 
central bodies, have the peculiarity of not rotating on 
their axes (?). The lunar representative of rigidity, 
being independent existence engaged in opposition with- 
out individuality, is necessarily subordinate, and the satel- 
lite of another body which contains its axis ; the come- 
tary body, the counterpart of rigidity, is, on the contrary, 
vagrant, and exhibits accidentality in its eccentric orbitual 
revolution, as well as in its physical existence. 

The moon is without atmosphere, without organic 
formative processes, — a material crystallization ; the 
comet is a formal process, a varying vaporous mass. 
Both are equally impotent, the Rigid as well as the es- 
sentially Diffuse. 

c 

3. The Bodies of Individuality^ — Planets. 

The re-identification of the antithesis is the earth, or 
the planet generally, the body of individual totality, in 
which, on the one hand, the rigidity is resolved by the 
separation into real differences, and the antithetical solu- 
tion is restrained, on the other, by the individual point of 
unity. The planet represents concrete subjectivity, in 
which the differences are merely ideal momenta, and 
which is the bearer of life. It is the function of the 
earth, and of the Organic universally, to “digest” the 
astral powers^ which as celestial bodies have the appear- 
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ance of independent existence, and reduce them to the 
sway of individuality. These bodies, as they are for the 
planet, or the incorporated influence of these bodies, — 
in other words, the determinations of elementary totality, 

— now, then, become momenta of the individual planet, 

— the elements. 


B. THE ELEMENTS. 

The recent assumption of chemical simplicity for the 
definition of a physical element is entirely arbitrary ; the 
true physical element is independent of chemical abstrac- 
tions. The elements are the cosmical activities in their 
planetary reality. Light, the statement of the Identical, 
not only illumines the Dark, but enters into real efficacy 
there. The particularized bodies not only light npon, 
but also intOy each other, and effect a mutual idealization 
and identification. Light kindles, incites, and presides 
over the process of the elements. General individuality, 
without reflection into itself, still finds its subjectivity, its 
infinite self-relation without ; and this is light, the vivify- 
ing and animating principle. 

The elements, corresponding to the celestial bodies, 
are four ; atr, corresponding to light, or light stated as 
passive, momental ; fire and imter^ the elements of antith- 
esis, — the former the lunar element, as rigidity enter- 
ing into active relationship with individuality, a restless 
incessant process of being pro se, liberated negativity, — 
the latter the cometary element ; finally, the element 
of individuality, earth. 

The elements are general existences in nature, which 
sre no longer independent, and still without individuali- 
zation. In the chemical point of view, elements are the 
general components of all bodies, these being taken as 
36 * 
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materially compound, and in this sense the old Empedo- 
clean elements are repudiated. Here the individuality 
of the bodies is postulated ; there the individuality is sev- 
ered, and the independence of the constituent elements 
vindicated. It is forgotten, that as independent these 
momenta are essentially, specifically distinct from their 
existence as momenta of a higher individuality. — The 
physical elements, being as yet destitute of individualiza- 
tion, do, indeed, discede into abstract chemical determi- 
nations ; air into nitrogen and oxygen, water into hydro- 
gen and oxygen, &c., — fire, however, excepted, since 
it is the process itself whose fundamental matter is only 
the material light. 

1. Jlir. 

The element of undifferentiated simplicity is now no 
longer positive identity with itself, or self-manifestation, 
light as such, but merely negative universality, degraded 
to a momentum of individuality, and therefore also affect- 
ed with gravity. As negative universality it is the un- 
suspected, but insinuating and consuming, power over 
the Organic and Individual, — a fluid passive with respect 
to light (transparent), but vaporizing whatever is indi- 
vidual, penetrating everywhere, — air. 

Air is the Universal brought into relation with subjec- 
tivity as a subjected, relative momentum. Furthermore, 
as distinguished from light, air is the absolutely Active 
with respect to the Individual, efficient identity. Its in- 
herent tendency is to effect a real identification of the 
materially Different, of the Particularized, by dissolving, 
universalizing it, since it is nothing more itself than the 
real Universal. Air is thus the absolutely Corrosive, the 
enemy of the Individual. — The air produces odor, odor 
being nothing more than the continued process of the In- 
dividual with air. Even organic products are engaged in 
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this aerial strife ; the function of organic life is its un- 
ceasing regeneration by the process of its self-destruction. 
Wherever the force of re-individualization is wanting, the 
result is decay, universalization, brought about by the 
action of the air. An exclusion of air prevents decay. 

Hegel protests against the supposition, as he terms it, 
of chemists, that the vaporized bodies continue to exist 
with their distinct, individual properties in the atmos- 
phere. He advocates the theory of a complete reduction 
to material universality, — not a transformation of one 
individual body into another, but a return of the Spe- 
cific to the General. 

Air resists only as a mass, not individually, and is thus 
indifferent as to the space it occupies. It is spatial, but 
not atomistical ; it is an exterioration, an existence out of 
itself but not an individual exterioration. Air is com- 
pressible ; and continued compression, a reductiorf to a 
point, as it were, produces fire. Here the nature of air 
is exhibited ; it is universal being pro se ; by this reduc- 
tion it becomes stated being pro se, active, consuming 
universality. Such is the absolute origin of fire : the in- 
different subsistence of universality is annulled, and it 
becomes a self-relative process^ instead of a self-relative 
existence. The air is sleeping fire. 

2. The Elements of Antithesis^ — Fire and Water. 

Fire is the element of being pro se, but not as indif- 
ferent and rigid, but as a momentum of individuality, as 
its restless process. Air proves to be ideally fire ; in 
compression it states itself as such, as negative univer- 
sality, or as self-relating negativity. Fire is materialized 
time, — the absolutely Restless and Consuming, the 
simultaneous consumption of an object and of itself. 
Air is the negativity of the Particular, but it does not 
appear as such, because it is yet stated in the form of 
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undifferentiated equality ; as isolated, individual, distinct 
from other modes of existence, it is fire. It not only de- 
prives matter of its qualitative specification, making it 
colorless, tasteless, &c., but it consumes the Particular, 
as matter, altogether. Heat is simply the appearance 
of this consumption in the individual body, and thus iden- 
tical with fire. 

Fire consumes either the Concrete or the Antithetical. 
In the former case, it reduces the Concrete to antithesis, 
oxidizes it, and makes it, e. g., alkaline. In the latter 
case, it reduces to indifference, neutrality, as in the pro- 
duction of water by the combustion of hydrogen. 

The other element is the converse of this : the ele- 
ment of neutrality, of reconciled antithesis, without indi- 
vidual being pro se, without rigidity and determination, 
without process, — water. It is passive being for oth- 
ers (pro altero)y whilst fire is active being for others. 
Having no point of gravity in itself, it is subject to the 
sway of gravity. In water all shape vanishes and all 
mechanical relations are annulled. Its almost complete 
want of compressibility is a consequence of the same 
neutral existence. 

Resuming : air is the ideality of every thing without 
it, — the Universal as related to all other materialities, 
by which every thing particular is effaced ; fire is the 
same universality, but as phenomenal, appearing, and 
therefore, in the form of being pro se, existing ideality, 
the existing nature of air ; water is passive neutrality. 

3. Element of Individuality. 

The element of actual differentiation is at first earth, 
the solid in general ; but as the totality which retains the 
differences in their individual unity it is the power of 
individuality, which incites them to, and maintains them 
in, their process. 
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C. — THE ELEMENTARY PROCESS. 

The coarctaiion of the elements and of their differ- 
ences against each other as well as against their unity, by 
the individual identity, is a dialectical process, which 
constitutes the physical life of the earth : the meteoro- 
logical process. In this the elements as momenta subsist 
only in so far as they are there generated, stated as ex- 
isting, after having been developed as momenta of the 
idea. 

The categories of preexisting, particularized bodies do 
not obtain in the sphere of generation from the Universal, 
just as finite relations are irrelevant in their application to 
the Infinite. Thus the conception of a substantial, un- 
changeable difference of the elements is destructive of 
all philosophical reasoning. Empiricism is supercilious, 
whenever essential transformations present themselves, 
such as the crystallization and solidification of water, dis- 
appearance of caloric, &c., and shields itself by the sav- 
ing clauses of hypotheses, such as those of free and latent 
heat, division of matter into ponderable and imponderable, 
&c. 

Physical elements and individual bodies are not to be 
confounded ; the former are abstract materialities without 
subjectivity, and therefore to be considered in a different 
light from the latter. The great requisite is, always to 
consider the Material in the light of its peculiar sphere. 
To apply the laws of inorganic chemistry, for instance, 
unreservedly to organic bodies, leads to the most erro- 
neous views. So air and water exhibit entirely different 
relations in their general physical connection, from what 
they do in their particular bearing to individual bodies, 
^'here they are subjected to quite another sphere. It is a 
aXXo y€vos. 
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The transformation of elements into each other is the 
domain of the physical process, which is altogether for- 
eign to finite physics, where the individual elements are 
retained in their abstract duration, and only compounded 
and separated. The elementary process is the conflict 
of water, earth, fire, and air, — water being the “ materiel ” 
and acting the principal part, inasmuch as it is the neutral 
element susceptible of all transformation. Air is active 
as the secretly consuming, idealizing element ; fire being 
the appearance of being pro se, phenomenal ideality, the 
manifestation of progressive consumption. Water is sim- 
ply changed into air, disappears and reappears. An in- 
stance of the latter is the formation of rain. The com- 
mon theory of this shows itself as an absurdity, since the 
atmosphere, when charged with aqueous vapor (in the 
ordinary view), is lighter than without it, and since, ac- 
cording to Deluc, the air on the highest Alps often proves 
perfectly dry immediately before the formation of clouds. 

The activity of light incessantly kindles^ and then, ac- 
cording to the relative position of sun and earth, par- 
ticularizes the terrestrial process, for light is the earth’s 
universal self. One momentum of this process is the 
diremption of individual identity, the statement of the 
terms of individual antithesis, therefore of rigidity, on the 
one hand, and of neutrality (in which the earth tends to 
its solution), on the other. The earth is difierenliated in 
itself, and an oppositional tension between the Lunar and 
Cometary results. But in the other momentum the at- 
tempted antithetical subsistence consumes, destroys itself, 
kindles, and the essential union of the terms is reestab- 
lished. Thus the earth becomes a real and fertile indi- 
viduality. — The annulled tension, in rain, is the reduc- 
tion of the terrestrial element to neutrality, — its lapse 
into resistless indifferenice. But the contrary principle, 
the form-destroying tension, likewise proceeds to origi- 
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nation, to being pro se. These two extremes — thorough 
neutrality and absolute opposition — collapse at the height 
of this tension, and the resulting unity is the unsubstantial, 
aerial fire, — lightning. 

In the earth itself this momentum of self-consumption 
can be pointed out ; the earth enters into antithetical ten- 
sion and transforms itself into igneous vitality, in vol- 
canoes, — and to aqueous neutrality, in fountains. Vol- 
canoes are, as it were, a subterraneous thunderstorm ; 
that they cannot be accounted for by mere mechanical 
explanation, such as a local accumulation of gases, &c., 
but that they belong to the life in the totality of the earth, 
is perceived in this, that birds and other animals have a 
presentiment of volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, &c., 
several days before their occurrence, just as we anticipate 
an impending thunderstorm. The aurora borealis, mete- 
oric fires, falling stones, &c., are isolated forms of the 
same process. 

When the earth has thus become, not only the expo- 
sition, but the physical reality, of all the momenta in the 
idea of gravity, it is the abstract ground for individuality ; 
In its process it states itself as the negative unity of the 
naturally extrinsic, abstract elements, and therefore as a 
real individuality. 


II. PHYSICS OF PARTICULAR INDIVIDUALITY. 

The subjection of the previously elementary determi- 
nations to individual unity is now the immanent form 
which determines mniter against its gravity. Gravity is 
merely the tendency to centralization, without prejudice 
lo the exierioration of matter ; quantitative space is the 
measure of its difTerential particularization, of the gravi- 
tating masses. The determinations of the physical ele- 
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ments are not as yet a concrete being pro se, and not 
therefore opposed to the sought-for abstract being pro se 
of the gravitating Material. Now, however, with its 
stated individuality, matter is a centralization against its 
exterior existence, an immanent determination of spatial 
materiality different from that of gravity and its direction. 
In gravity the unital centre is distinct from the material 
parts ; the individual centre, on the contrary, pervades 
the whole Material as the soul of the latter, so that this 
Material is no longer out of its centre, but carries it 
within itself (and is carried by it) as its light and ‘‘self.’* 
— This individualizing determination of form is first im- 
mediate^ not stated as a totality ; the momenta of the 
form exist indifferently out of each other, and the formal 
relation is simply a ratio^ a relation of the Different. It 
is corporality in finite determinations, where it is con- 
ditioned by the “ without,” and discedes into many par- 
ticular bodies, the difference appearing partly in their 
comparison^ partly in their strict relation. 

The first determination of gravity in the Individual is 
mere abstract, simple, quantitative relation, — specific 
graviltj ; next, the specific mode in which the parts are 
related, — cohesion ; thirdly, this relation of the material 
parts isolated^* taken by itself, on the one hand, as the 
ideal annulment, sounds — and, on the other, as the real 
annulment of cohesion, heat. 


A. — SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

In the relation of the gravity of the mass to its volume, 
in specific gravity^ — the first abstract specification of 
matter, — this matter frees itself in the first instance as self- 
existing from its relation to the central body, ceases to be 
a uniform repletion ^of space, and opposes a specific being 
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in itself to the abstract, exteriorated, spatial existence. — 
Of course, the old theories of pores, compression, &c., 
are gratuitous and unphilosophical. — Hitherto space and 
gravity were yet inseparable ; the difference of bodies 
consisted only in their mass, and the space occupied was 
the only criterion of material quantity. We have now a 
different criterion ; the same space may include different 
weights, or the same weight occupy different spaces. 
This immanent relation, which constitutes the individual 
nature of matter, is specific gravity, — being by and for 
itself, which is indifferent to mass. The Qualitative here 
substitutes itself for the merely Quantitative, for matter 
is now not externally only, but internally determined. 
Every part, however small, of gold, e. g., is 19 times 
as heavy as water ; the specific gravity is thus a pervad- 
ing quality of the body. — The earth, as a planet, is of 
a definite specific gravity ; this is the first manifestation 
of its individuality. The variations in the barometrical 
pressure of the atmosphere are referable to telluric attrac- 
tion, and depend upon a variation in the earth’s specific 
gravity, as Goethe had already indicated. 

The simjde determination of matter in its specific den- 
sity leads, furthermore, since matter remains in the form 
of exterioration, to a specific mode of the* spatial relation 
of the component material, — cohesion. 


B. COIIF.SION. 

A SPATIAL relation differing from that given by gravity 
is stated by cohesion. The materially Different is pre- 
supposed by it ; first, it is the quite indeterminate co- 
herence with the quantitatively Different, — adhesion ; 
•^ext, it is the inner cohesion of matter with itself, on 
the one hand, as the merely quantitative cohesion, the 
37 
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Strength of resistance against mechanical separation, and, 
on the other, as qualitative cohesion, its maintenance 
even in the forcible relaxation of its bonds. In the latter 
capacity it manifests itself as punctual^ linear^ or super- 
Jicial cohesion (ductility, malleability, &c.). This forci- 
ble relaxation is induced by the stress of another extra- 
neous body ; but the cohesive individuality necessarily 
restores itself from this negative violence ; the body is 
elastic. Elasticity is cohesion externally exhibited in 
motion ; internally, it is a change of specific gravity, 
which reestablishes itself. In this, first, the exterior, 
severed existence of matter is annulled ; then this nega- 
tion is annulled, — and the one ideality as the change of 
determinations mutually annulling each other, the con- 
tinued oscillation of the momenta of elasticity, is sound. 


C. SOUND. 

In sound the specific determination belonging to a 
body in virtue of its specific gravity and cohesion, the 
internal form merged in the materially multiple existence, 
is liberated by the negation of its substantial multiplicity. 
Sound is a transition of material spaiiality into material 
temporality. The multiplicity is annulled, and this an- 
nulment is again annulled ; there is alternately a negation 
and a negation of this negation, an oscillation between the 
subsistence and annihilation of specific gravity and cohe- 
sion, in which the ideality of the Material becomes phe- 
nomenal. 

The laws of sound belong to special physics ; Hegel 
treats of them more at large, but I am bound here to 
forego technicalities. The laws of corporality manifest 
themselves in sound ; we feel that with the tone of a 
body we enter into a higher sphere. The tone moves 
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our inmost soul, because it is itself the Internal, Sub- 
jective. Sound is the ‘‘self” of individuality, which 
manifests itself as one with the Material, as restraining it 
in quiet permanence. In order that a lone be elicited, 
concrete individuality is therefore an essential requisite. 
Water, air, &c., are therefore incapable of producing a 
distinct tone. 

In sound, the specific multiple existence of the mate- 
rial parts and their negation alternate with each other, 
and the ideality of the Specific appears only in the ab- 
stract. But this alternation is therewith an immediate 
annulment of material specific subsistence, and thus the 
annulment is real identity of specific gravity and cohesion, 
— heat. 

Sounding bodies, or bodies subjected to mechanical 
violence, such as friction, &c., exhibit the ideal origina- 
tion of heat with and after sound. Sound is the recipro- 
cating action of cohesion, and thus the incipient annul- 
ment of its rigidity, — heat. 


D. — HEAT. 

Heat is the restoration of matter to* its amorphous 
state, to its liquidity, — the triumph of its abstract homo- 
geneity over its specific determinations, the active posi- 
tion of its abstract continuity. Formally, therefore, heat 
appears as expanding, all specific limitation in space being 
destroyed. There is question here, not of the mere 
quantitative^ but of the internal qualitative cohesion of 
bodies. Cohesion and rigidity are overpowered, the con- 
sistency of the parts is idealized, the body is fluidified. 
Heat reduces the body to unity, but to the unity of inde- 
termination. — After this internal fluidification of the 
body, the struggle between individual consistency and 
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universal, indifferent continuity, — sound, — is of course 
impossible. The repulsion of an extraneous power and 
the inner surrender to it — sound and heat — are thus 
opposed ; but they also encroach upon each other’s 
sphere. Even in organic bodies this is still indicated in 
the organic forms, where, on the one hand, the individual 
“ self” introverts itself, and, on the other, appears ex- 
ternally. In plants and flowers we find the inner “self” 
elicited and externally exposed by the influence of heat 
and light in the play of colors ; animals are generally of 
more subdued hues. Again : the birds of tropical climes 
glory in the most multicolored plumage, and are destitute 
of richness and modulation of voice; those of northern 
regions are inferior in colors, but possess the charms of 
song. Here the introversion of individuality, in song, 
stands as a substitute for its gaudy exposure in colors. 

As the real negation of the peculiar individuality of 
bodies brings them to the state where they exist, not 
for themselves, but in communion with other bodies, heat 
is conducted, imparted to them. The conduction, com- 
munication, impartation of heat is natural to the state of 
sounding or heated bodies, for this state is essentially a 
connection with, and a dependence upon, the environ- 
ment. 

The assumption of a caloric matter and of an impon- 
derable material sound is the misconceived notion, that 
whatever has an effect upon sensation must be material. 
That an imponderable atomic matter is an absurdity is 
evident enough from the preceding explanations. Thus 
the theory of latent (absorbed or disguised) and sensible 
heat is an unmeaning fiction. — Heat is conducted through 
different bodies only by the abstract continuance of the 
above solvent determination through matter, and thus heat 
is capable, not of qualitative dimensions within itself, but 
only of the abstract antithesis of position and negation, of 
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quantity and degree, — exists therefore as an equable 
temperature, through which the intensive degree is dis- 
tributed. Since, however, heat is a change of specific 
gravity and cohesion, it is likewise bound by these de- 
terminations, and the external imparted temperature is 
conditioned in its determinate existence by the particular 
specific gravity and cohesion of the body to which the 
iinpartation takes place. Hence the specific capacity for 
heat. It is the capacity, which, under the view of a 
caloric matter, has given origin to the hypothesis of latent 
caloric, &c., which is altogether unwarranted by experi- 
ment, and presupposes an isolated, material, independent 
subsistence of heat. 

It is empirically substantiated, that the change of spe- 
cific gravity and of cohesion becomes phenomenal as heat. 
Heat appears and disappears in fermentations, chemical 
processes, crystallizations, solutions, is generated by fric- 
tion, concussion, &c. In the form of temperature, heat 
is the conditioned, incomplete solution of matter, while 
in liigher intensation, in the form of flame, it is the com- 
plete triumph of pure ideality over the multiple, exte- 
riorated existence of matter. Thus the development of 
the real, formalized matter effects its transition through 
this totality into the pure ideality of its determinations, 
into the abstract identity of its ‘‘self,” which, in this 
sphere of external individuality, becomes external itself, 
— flame. 

This whole sphere is conditioned in this, that the form 
is at first only ideally a specification of gravitating matter 
and an individual totality. Heat slates the momentum of 
the real solution of the Immediate, and of the primary 
indifference of specified materials to each other, and thus 
the form is immanent as a totality in the resistless Mate- 
rial. “ Selfness,” the infinite self-relating form, has at- 
tained to existence, maintains itself in the subjected 
37 
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exterioration, and is now the totality which freely deter- 
mines the Material, — free individuality. The concen- 
tration of form in itself, the soul which escapes as sound 
and the liquidity of matter, are the two momenta of free 
individuality. The form is developed in itself and deter- 
mines the Material as its absolute centrality. — Individual- 
ity as impulse first states its momenta in different figura- 
tions, in the differentiations of material coherence. 


III. PHYSICS OF TOTAL INDIVIDUALITY. 

When the idea of matter has been stated as totality, 
the centre of gravitation is no longer the subjectivity 
sought by matter, but immanent there as the ideality of 
the immediate and conditioned formal determinations, 
which now appear as momenta developed from within. 
Material individuality, thus identical with itself in its de- 
velopment, is infinitely pro se, but at the same time con- 
ditioned, and on that account includes necessary relation 
to the without ; in the processual ideality, in life, this 
conditionality is stated as annulling itself. 

The idea of total individuality is, first, immediate shape 
as such, and its abstract principle appearing in free ex- 
istence, — magnetism; it, secondly, determines itself as 
difference in the separate forms of corporeal totality, 
which individual particularization on the height of its ten- 
sion is electricity ; the reality of this separate particulari- 
zation is, thirdly, the chemically different body and its 
relation : the individuality, whose momenta arc bodies, 
and which realizes itself as totality, — the chemical pro- 
cess. 
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A. — SHAPE. 

Immediately the body in the form of total individu- 
ality is quiescent totality, and consequently the form of 
spatial coexistence in the Material. The shape is thus 
the material mechanism of individuality unconditionally 
and freely determined ; the body whose specific mode 
of internal coherence as well as external configuration is 
determined by the immanent and developed activity of 
form. Thus the form manifests itself freely, and no 
longer exhibits itself as the peculiar resistance against 
inimical forces. It is the silent geometer in the interior 
of the body, which, independently of external impulse, 
organizes it without and within. Crystals are without 
mechanical composition,* but formed by an inner mech- 
anism, by transfigured mechanism in the higher sphere 
of individuality. Crystalline concretions are thus with- 
drawn from the action of gravity. — Still, this internal 
individuality is not as yet the soul of a distinct life, be- 
cause it simply is, — is not as a process, is not its own 
object, is not free. The spatial determinations of form 
are only such as correspond to the laws of the under- 
standing, by which quiescent, rigid identity is established 
and demanded. The crystalline form Is a mute life, 
active in an apparently mechanical, merely externally de- 
terminable body, as an organizing tendency. It is here 
the regularity of the whole, in which all the parts consti- 
tute the peculiar form ; whereas in the organic region the 
form is such, that it traces itself entirely out in every part, 
— that the parts, therefore, are more than absolutely 
complementary, and unintelligible in their mere connec- 
tion with the whole. In the living organism, every part 
of the body is the whole, as we perceive in sensation. 
For this reason the shape of the Organic does not de- 
pend upon straight lines and planes, but upon curves. 
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The special determinations of shape are again threefold : 
first, the abstractions of shape, — really the Shapeless; 
secondly, the energy of shape, shape in its process of 
origination, — magnetism; thirdly, shape in its reality ^ — 
the crystal, — Shape as immediate, as internally devoid 
of form, is, on the one hand, the extreme of punctuality, 

— brittleness ; and, on the other, that of spheroidal fluidity, 

— external^ without internal,^ figuration. Next, this 
punctuality differentiates itself, becomes linear,, and the 
form states itself antithetically in extremes, which have no 
independent subsistence, butare maintained only by their 
relation, which, as phenomenal, is their neutral middle 
point, the point of indifference in the antithesis. This 
conclusion of the extremes constitutes the principle of 
formalization in its developed determination, — magnet- 
ism. Magnetism represents the nature of the idea in a 
simple and naive manner, and is, as it were, an exposed 
syllogism. The poles are the real extremes of a real 
line ; but as poles they have no real independent exist- 
ence, — they are absolutely inseparable. Tlie point of 
indifTerence constitutes the unity upon which their sig- 
nificance and existence are based ; polarity is the abso- 
lute relation of such mere momenta. — It is true, but 
only in a certain sense, that all bodies are magnetic ; the 
real shape, which originally is punctuality, ideally con- 
tains this principle of differentiation, but it is not brought 
to light in all bodies. 

The earth is internally the struggle for crystalline for- 
malization, and thus the terrestrial magnetism becomes 
free, because the earth does not actually attain to the 
crystalline form, but remains engaged in the longing for 
formalization. The earth is, as it were, a living magnet, 
whose poles are not fixed ; hence the oscillation, the im- 
perfect coincidence of the magnetic with the meridional 
direction, &c. The disappearance of magnetism in iron 
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and the analogous bodies in consequence of the applica- 
tion of heat, and its impartation by mechanical agencies, 
such as concussion, are easily understood from the above. 
The cohesive vibration of a bar violently struck, e. g., 
produces an internal tension, and awakens the impulse to 
crystalline formalization. 

Magnetism exists as the abstract, formal identity of real 
dift'erences, without having been paralyzed in the total 
shape as in its product; it is therefore activity ^ — the 
immanent activity of free mechanism in the sphere of 
shape, determining the spatial relations. — Respecting the 
identity of magnetism, electricity, and chemism, it is to 
be observed, that the antithesis of forn) in the individual 
material proceeds to determine itself as the more real, — 
the electrical^ — and then as the still more real, — the 
chemical opposition. The same general totality of form 
is the foundation of all three. But as phenomenal, as 
appearing in actuality, they are to be distinguished in 
spite of their higher identity. They are internally con- 
nected, but not the same. 

The magnetic activity of form is that of the idea gen- 
erally ; to differentiate the Unital, and to reunite the Dif- 
ferent. Hence the repulsion of poles of the same name, 
and the attraction of poles of different namfts. 

Merged in its product, the magnetic activity is real 
shape, — the crystal. In this totality the different mag- 
netic poles are reduced to neutrality ; the abstract linear- 
ity is realized as the surface of the whole body, amplify- 
ing the brittle punctuality to its developed form, and, 
conversely, limiting the formal expansion of the sphere to 
a definite figure. The individual crystal is magnetism 
realized, the totality in which the activity is extinct, and 
the antithetical extremes are neutralized to indifference. 
All shaped realities are internally magnetic, — affected 
this speechless stir of nature, which exposes its dimen- 
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sions out of time. The tendency of magnetism being 
satisfied in the crystal, the magnetism as such is no longer 
manifest. 


B. THE PARTICULARIZATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

BODY. 

The formalization of the individual body having been 
achieved, the physical differentiation is the next stage. 
The different physical determinations are to be staled^ — 
the physical totality of form must become the totality in 
the process of its particularizations, of the consiitucni ele- 
ments^ whose logical definitions have been given. In the 
crystal the form has been stated spatially only, and the 
specification of physical difierences is still wanting. — 
The individual terrestrial body is the unity of air, light, 
fire, and water. Air corresponds to light ; and light indi- 
vidualized, specifically dimmed, modified in the corporeal 
darkness, is color. Fire, the inflammation of the body, is 
the body’s smelf — its constant unsuspected consump- 
tion. Water, as the individualized neutrality, — in the 
form of salts, acids, &c., — is the taste of the body. All 
these qualities are without independent existenc.e, but pre- 
suppose a maferial substratum, of which they are mani- 
festations. 

Systematically we have, first, the relation of the indi- 
vidual body to liglit, : — color; secondly, the relation of 
difference (the antithetical terms) as such, — smell and 
taste ; and thirdly, the difference of the bodies in their 
totality, — electricity, 

1 . Relation to Light, 

In formalized individuality, the first determination is its 
identity as a whole, its ‘‘selfness,” the abstract manifes- 
tation of itself as simple, indeterminate identity, — 
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But the shape as such is not luminous, but merely a rela- 
tion to light. — In the first place, the body as a pure 
crystal is a medium for light in the homogeneity of its 
neutrally existing, internal individualization ; it is trans- 
parent, Here the form of individuality is perfectly qui- 
escent, completely determined and compenetrated by 
matter, which it entirely sways. The next determination 
is the comparison of two transparent media, and the third 
and last, color as a quality. 

Absence of transparency, opacity, darkness, belongs 
to the abstractly individual Material, in which the pure 
form has not as yet subjected the brittle, disguised being 
pro se of individual matter ; this subjection having been 
accomplished, the neutrality and uniformity, which occur 
in an inferior sphere in air, water, and fire, and the rela- 
tion to light, — transparency,^ — are restored. The form 
in its free and unlimited dominion over the whole and its 
parts is transparency. All the individual parts in this 
whole are perfectly equalized, and without ‘‘severalty” 
in their mechanical penetration. The abstract identity 
of the crystal, its thorough mechanical unity as indiffer- 
ence and chemical neutrality, constitutes the crystalline 
transparency. The primitive crystal of the earth is the 
diamond, in which every eye delights, recognizing it as 
the first-born son of light and the earth. 

The first and simplest peculiarity of a physical medium 
is its specific gravity, which peculiarity as such, as well 
as referred to transparency, becomes manifest only in 
the comparison of a dilfcrent density in another medium, 
t or clearness’ sake, air and water may be selected as 
instances, of which w'e will suppose the former to be 
next to the eye. That peculiarity of the water, which is 
eflicient, as to transparency, in the air, is its density, as 
qualitatively determining place. The volume of water 
with the image contained therein is therefore seen in the 
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transparent air, just as if the volume of air, in tohich the 
water^s density is note stated^ had the greater specific den- 
sity of the water, and therefore were contracted into a 
smaller space. This is the phenomenon of refraction. 
The prevalent theories of refraction are rejected by 
Hegel. He quotes against them the fact, that the plane 
bottom of a vessel filled with water is wholly and equably 
raised, and is of opinion that this fact militates against 
those theories. This I conceive to be unfounded, so far 
as the undulatory theory is concerned. However, iny 
task here is, simply to expound Hegel’s views. — Accord- 
ing to Hegel, the fundamental principle here is, that an 
isolated medium is only abstractly transparent, and that 
simply the relation of two media of different specific den- 
sities is the efficient cause of every particularization of 
visibility. This relation can be efficient solely by the 
ideal position of one medium as visual space in the other ; 
the air, in the above example, is thus in a manner infected 
by the modifications of the water as to density, so that 
it exhibits the visual space of the image according to this 
limitation. The water here is not only transparent, but its 
peculiar nature is likewise visible^ determining the ideal 
relation of sight between the object and the eye. Ideally, 
then, the specific density of the water is transferred to 
the air, and this is ideally reduced in volume ; the object 
appears nearer therefore, higher. The theory of refrac- 
tion is thus entirely based upon the resulting elevation of 
the object, u|)on the apparent diminution of the distance 
betwee/j the object and the eye. The object being per- 
pendicularly raised, and a straight line being then drawn 
from its place to the eye, the change of direction in the 
so-called visual ray follows. Hegel and his followers 
insist principally upon the fact, that, although no devia- 
tion is observed in the ray of perpendicular incidence, the 
elevation of the object nevertheless occurs. Whoever is 
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acquainted with the undulatory theory knows that this 
elevation results there, too, from the retardation in the 
j3rogress of the waves. 

A very obvious objection to this theory of Hegel is, 
that the refracting powers of the different media are not 
strictly proportional to their densities ; Hegel himself 
notices it, and remarks, that, besides those densities, the 
inflammability of the media is likewise to be taken into 
consideration. 

The primarily external comparison and position in each 
other of different densities determining visibility, as they 
exist in different media, is internal in the nature of crys- 
tals. They are, first, transparent generally ; but they are 
affected, moreover, by the form of their inner individual- 
ization, by their crystalline form, which deviates from that 
of equable transparency. This crystalline form is like- 
wise active as a spatially determining agent, and thence 
arises the phenomenon of double refraction. The rhom- 
boidal form, e. g., thoroughly individualizes the crystal- 
line body (causing a deviation from this complete cubical 
ecjual/dity, — cubes and the derivative forms do not ex- 
hibit the phenomenon of double refraction) ; it is in a 
ineasuro a formal force, which does not attain to its real- 
'zation, and is thus ideally active in the determinations of 
space. 

This immaterial force of the form, proceeding to inter- 
nal existence, annuls the neutral nature of crystallization, 
and the result is the determination of immanent punctual- 
ly, brittleness, with perfect^ but formal^ transparency. 
This brittleness differs from self •identical manifestation^ 
from light ; it is consequently an internal incipiency of 
darkening, — not existing as darkness, but efficient as 
darkening ; and thus it produces the prismatic (entoptical) 
colors. This darkening does not remain a formal princi- 
ple only, but proceeds to the abstract extreme of solidity, 
38 
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to passive cohesion inetallity ”). Thus we have dark- 
ness and light stated in concrete unity, as the phenomenal 
color. Transparent matter is that which is homoge- 
neous, neutral in its existence ; dark matter, that which 
is internally individualized to being pro se, — which does 
not exist as punctuality, but only as a force antagonistical 
to light. ‘‘ Metallity ” is the material principle of all 
color. 

Color is the individualization of light, — light dimmed 
by darkness. Darkness merely mixed with light gives an 
indeterminate gray ; the dimming of light by darkness is 
not to be conceived in this sense. Color is such a com- 
bination of both (darkness and light), that they are stated 
in essential relation, — that they are distinct and yet one. 
Not darkness + I'ght, but darkness : light.* The one is 
not supplanted by the other, but both remain. 

The Newtonian theory, that light is composed of five 
or seven distinct colors, is thoroughly false ; it is equiva- 
lent to the assertion, that light consists of seven dark prin- 
ciples, — as absurd as an alleged composition of a liquid 
of seven solids. The jargon of corpuscles with their 
alternate fits of transmission and relleclion, of sha|)ed rays 
(some have made rays quadrangular, to account for the 
phenomena of polarization), &c., is ridiculous. 

Color is intermediate between light and darkness ; it is 

* Hegel’H theory of colors agrees in the tnain with that of iioetlie. 
Goethe says : — 

“ Einhcit ew’gcn Lichl’s zii spaltcii 
MOssen wir far tiioricht haiten, 

Wcnii Kiich Irrthiiiii schoii gciiOgt. 

ITell und Dunkef^ lAcht and SchatUn^ 

Weiss mnn kldglich aie zii gatton 
Ist das Farbenrcich besiegt.” 

“ To split the unity of eternal light w'e must consider as foolish, 
though you be content with error. lirightnrss and darkness^ light and 
shade ^ — if you know how to ally these warily, the realm of colors is 
subjected.” 
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the mediation of the two specified. Its appearance takes 
place wherever there is transparency through dimming 
media, of which the prism is an instance. — Hegel him- 
self does not explicitly define the nature of dimming 
{truben ) ; from the tenor of his remarks, however, it fol- 
lows, that he calls a medium dimming,” when it has the 
effect of bringing darkness into qualitative relation to 
light. — When color realizes itself in a medium bounded 
by a figure, which presents its sides to light under varying 
angles, different degrees of lights and shades are pro- 
duced, which, in encroaching upon each other, give the 
free (prismatic) colors. Shadows and lights from differ- 
ent sources, as, for instance, when a rod is held in the 
lights of a candle and of the sun, furnish analogous colored 
shades. 

Whenever a light ground is seen through a dim me- 
dium, the result is yellow ; when a dark ground appears 
through a transparent medium, the result is blue. The 
relation of shadow to yellow, or of light to blue, gives red. 
A mixture of these furnishes the remaining colors. The 
epoplical colors ^colored rings) arise in consequence of a 
change of cohesion in tiie medium by pressure. 

By means of light all bodies reveal their shape. Crys- 
tals are internally shaped ; they are therefore throughout 
the real possibility of being seen. When, now, the body 
relinquishes this internal differentiation, and proceeds to 
the inner indifference of specific gravity, then this progress 
of visibility to darkness, the annulment of free, internal 
crystallization, constitutes the external color of bodies. 
Kvery determinate physical body is thus colored. 

2. The Difference in Particular Corporaliiy, 

The principle of one term of the difference (the prin- 
ciple of being pro se) hfire ; but not as the real chemi- 
cal process, nor as mechanical brittleness, but combusti- 
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bility per se, which manifests itself externally as a rela- 
tion to the existing negation in elementary universality, 
— to mV. Thus it is specific individuality as the simple 
theoretical process, the invisible vaporization in air, — 
smell. Smell as an existing matter is ot7, — that which 
is consumed as flame. 

The other neutral principle of the diflerence individ- 
ualizes itself as the determinate physical neutrality of the 
salt^ and its momenta (acids, bases, &c.), and gives ori- 
gin to the taste of bodies. This property remains at the 
same time the relation to the abstract neutrality of the 
solvent element, — water, — and, conversely, the abstract 
neutrality is separable from the physical components of 
the concrete, neutral body, as the water of crystalliza- 
tion. 

Color^ smelly and taste are the three determinations in 
the particularized individual body, whose process is to be 
pointed out in future. 

3. The Totality in Particular Individuality^ — Elec- 
tricity. 

In their determinate particularity bodies are related to 
the elements ; but as formalized totalities they are like- 
wise related to each other as physical individualities. 
As particular bodies, they maintain themselves in iheii* 
mutual independence ; but in their physical relation tliey 
exhibit the real “ self ’’ of that relation, a merely abstract 
reality, as their lights which is, however, difrerentiated in 
itself, — electricity. 

Electricity is the abstract soul of the physically dificr- 
ent terms ; in the electric spark the maintenance of pliys- 
ical totality becomes phenomenal. The physical unit/ 
and totality of the body presupposes a multiplicity of siiclt 
bodies, as has been shown in Logic under the iicad, 
‘‘ One and Many.” Although the many as immediate 
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are indifferent to each other, they nevertheless become 
different in the process of stating, asserting, their totality. 
In this relation of their statement, in which they mutually 
show themselves as individualities, they must still remain 
what they are, because they are individual totalities. On 
this account their relation is externally mechanical only ; 
the bodies come into contact, or rub against each other. 
By this mechanical contact the physical difference of 
one body is stated in the other ; now, inasmuch as the 
bodies at the same time remain independent, this differ- 
ence becomes a tension, where the physical nature of the 
body does not appear in its concrete determination, but 
only as the reality of the abstract ‘‘ self,” as an antithet- 
ical light, in which the individuality manifests itself, and 
is forced into its process. 

The attraction and repulsion in electricity arc due to 
the general differentiating and identifying activities of the 
idea ; we have met with the same in magnetism. 

It is to be well observed, that electricity is not an in- 
ternal tension of bodies ; but it is the external manifesta- 
tion of the physically different bodies, maintaining them- 
selves as physical totalities in their antithesis. — The 
theories of electric matter — fluids, which are supposed 
to circulate in the pores of the bodies — *are absurdities ; 
and the very common endeavour to make electricity the 
scapegoat of all physical changes is altogether gratuitous. 
Kvery thing is, indeed, electrical ; but it does not follow 
that electricity is the cause of all physical phenomena. 
Not a few bodies merely, such as glass, resinous bodies, 
&c., are electrical, but the ‘‘angry self” of all physical 
bodies appears as soon as they are mechanically irritated. 
In electricity, bodies compare themselves, as it were, and 
exhibit the proud courage of their individuality in elec- 
tric light. 

Klectricity is the infinite form, which is different in 
38 ♦ 
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itself, and yet the unity of these differences ; thus the two 
bodies immediately cohere, like the north and south poles 
of a magnet. In the magnet, however, the antithesis is 
merely mechanical, and therefore exists with the bare 
efficiency of motion, — there is no object of sight, smell, 
taste, touch, &c. ; in electricity, on the contrary, the 
opposition is a physical one. In magnetism, but one body 
is requisite, which is as yet destitute of physical deter- 
mination, the mere substratum of the magnetic activity. 
In the electrical process, each of the two bodies is en- 
dowed with a determination which results from the con- 
trast with the other body ; but the individuality of the 
body remains distinct from this determination. The fun- 
damental nature of electricity thus corresponds to that of 
rnagrietism ; hut in electricity, the antithetical terms exist 
in dillerent bodies, so that Schelling has called electricity 
a ‘‘ disrupted magnetism.” 

Electricity in itself presents only the abstract difference 
and the abstract activity of the dillerent terms, from the 
tension of which the pure ‘‘self” ])roceeds as electric 
light, and their indiiferent neutralization. The particular 
qualities of a body are merely the reality of its simple 
idea, the body of its soul. Thus the whole corporality 
will next enter'this tension and its process, which at the 
same time represetits the origination of the individual 
body. The individual shape, which at first only pro- 
ceeded from the idea as such, will now state itself, more- 
over, as the result of the existing process, — the chemical 
process. 


C, — THE CHEMICAL PROCESS. 

In the developed totality of the individual body all the 
momenta are so determined, that they themselves are indi- 
vidual bodies, though they relate to each other only a? 
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different momenta. This relation, as the identity of 
bodies which are not identical, is a contradiction, and 
thus essentially a process, whose ideal function it is to 
state the Different as identical, and the Identical as differ- 
ent by spiritualizing and separating it. — The chemical 
process is the first stage in the determination of shape. 
Shape as the identity of the idea and of reality is magnet- 
ism, — the abstract activity, the idea of shape. The par- 
ticularization of shape in itself and against the “ without” is 
electricity ; now the process of shape realizing itself is the 
chemical process^ — the truth and ultimatum of this sphere. 
There is here, as in magnetism, a diremption of one form 
into its differences, which, nevertheless, exist as one ; but 
in magnetism the difference occurs in the same body, 
whereas in electricity and in this process each term of 
the diflerence exists in a separate body. The chemical 
process is the totality in the life of inorganic individuality ; 
the distinct bodies find their truth in their active relation 
to each otlior. They appear in their contrasts, as acids, 
alkalies, &c., and then by the aclivity of this relation 
slate them in their identity, renounce their abstraction, 
and become new bodies. 

Since the chemical process exhibits a totality, its idea 
will maintain itself in its differences, i.^e. ideally each 
term is the whole process. The acid, when isolated, is 
not, indeed, the base, and conversely ; but the acid is the 
inherent thirst for the base, and thus ideally contains it. 

The chemical process is at first fornial, and eflects a 
combination of the merely Different, — not ot the Anti- 
thetical, so that there is but a blendings not a change, of 
properties. Instances are the amalgamation of metals, 
mixture of acids, of water and alcohol, &c. But the 
t'caJ process only refers to the true chemical ditlcrcnce, 
and includes the whole concrete totality of the body. 
Here a mediation is effected in a third body, distinct from 
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the two chemically different extremes, which is their ab- 
stract unity, as the result of the chemical process. 

It has been repeatedly mentioned, that all the momenta 
of the idea exist in reality. The momenta of the idea of 
the chemical process, as really existing, are, 1st, the 
abstraction of indifference, — nitrogen; 2d, the two terms 
of the antithesis, — (a.) oxygen and (6.) hydrogen ; od, 
the individual chemical element, — carbon. 

The general nature of the chemical process as a total- 
ity is the twofold activity, first, of separation, and, sec- 
ondly, of the reduction of the separate terms to unity. 
Now, since in the process the bodies are to enter into 
intimate relation, so as to bring their essential determina- 
tions into contact, which in the mechanically fixed slate 
would be impossible, they must meet in the abstract prin- 
ciple of physical indifference, — in water as the principle 
of positive, and in air, the principle of negative neutrality. 
The elements, which constitute the medium, likewise en- 
ter the process, differentiate themselves, and, on the other 
hand, reduce themselves again to the formal physical ele- 
ments. The extremes are united in a physical mean ; or 
if they be neutral principles, as, for instance, salts, they 
are decomposed into extremes. The real chemical pro- 
cess is syllogistic and embraces the momenta : two ex- 
tremes, and a medium in which they meet. It is on this 
account, that concentrated acids scarcely act upon metals, 
but attack them violently, as soon as the medium — water 
— is added ; that pure water lias no chemical, oxidizing 
effects on lead, e. g., unless air be present ; that air does 
not oxidize iron without the presence of moisture, &c. 

The diremption of the physical elements into chemical 
extremes is not a mere detachment of parts previoiish 
distinct ; when water is decomposed, oxygen and hydro- 
gen did not preexist there as such, but water is staled in 
this difference by the chemical process. Although the 
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chemical process is the identification of the Different and 
the differentiation of the Identical, it is finite in this, that 
its momenta stand in the capacity of corporeal independ- 
ence, — that it depends upon the preexistence of imme- 
diate corporalities, which are equally its products. Thus 
(he bo lies appear as extraneous to the process, which 
only accedes to them. On this account the momenta of 
the process become distinct, in its progress, as immediate 
and different, and the whole process appears as a circle 
of separate processes, of which the one presuj)poses the 
other, but takes its particular origin without, and extin- 
guishes itself in its peculiar product, without continuing 
itself internally into the next momental process of the 
totality. In one of these momental processes the body 
occurs as a condition, and in the other as a product ; its 
chemical peculiarity is dependent upon its position in 
these separate processes. Universally the two momental 
processes are, 1st, the neutralization of the bodies, andj, 
2d, the separation of this neutrality into the first bodies. 

The chemical process is finite as compared with the 
organic process, because the unity of diremption, and 
the diremption itself, which in the vital process are abso- 
lutely inseparable, are here two distinct phases, — because 
the forms entering the process are imrnedifttely quiescent, 
the process then consisting in the reduction of these dif- 
ferent forms to unity, or in their disjunction into dilierence, 
so, how’ever, that the products are every time again uni- 
lateral. Tlujs, when metals are oxidized, or a substance 
becomes an acid, the immediately neutral products are 
after all unilateral, terms of a difference again. In this 
manner the entire chemical process exposes concrete 
forms corresponding to all its various stages. Tliis serial 
succession of stages in the chemical process, and ot the 
respective products, is to be the scale for a classification 
of chemical compounds. 
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Taking the chemical process in its serial totality, we 
find, that, 1st, in the formal process (amalgamation, &c.) 
the difference is not yet real ; 2d, in the real process the 
nature of its activity gives again several gradations : 
(a.) in galvanism the difference becomes real only in the 
process ; several metals, e. g., come into contact, their 
differences enter into relation, the process arises, and the 
differences become chemical ; (6.) in the process of fire 
the activity exists without the body ; for fire is the con- 
suming, internally different being pro se, — the restlessly 
Different, which is active in creating difference, acids 
and alkalies being the product ; these, again (c.), enter 
into active relation, and the differentiating activity incor- 
porates itself, the products being {he salts ; (d. ) finally, 
we have the return of the Neutral to its origin, to the 
acid, oxide, and the radical element. All these phases 
may be referred to the two great momenta of composition 
and decomposition. 


I. COMPOSITION. 

a.) Galvanism. 

The process, whose momenta have just been enu- 
merated, begins in immediate, indifferent corporaliiy, 
which yet keeps the different properties undeveloped in 
the simple determination of specific gravity, — in inetnl- 
liiy. The metals, which are only different, but not 
spiritualized against each other, excite the process in 
communicating their immanent determination to carii 
other by their solid unity (internal fluidity, conducting 
power of heat and electricity); and as simultaneously 
independent, they become subject to mutual electric ten- 
sion. Hut the difference can realize itself in the neutral 
water in combination with air ; thus a real activity of lh<^ 
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metals ensues, and the electric process becomes chem- 
ical. Its production is oxidation and deoxidation, or 
hydrogenation of the metal, or at least disengagement of 
hydrogen gas, i. e. a position in abstract existence of the 
differences into which the diremption of the Neutral has 
taken place, — the union with the base at the same lime 
coming to existence in the oxide or hydrate, which then 
is the second kind of chemical corporalily. 

The combination of the two metals has at first no ex- 
isting mean ; the mean is only the contact. But the 
real mean, corresponding to the medius terminus in logic, 
is in nature the existing duplicity. The mediating term 
here, which is directed towards the two unilateral ex- 
tremes, and in which the integration of the latter is to be 
effected, must be a real difference. Atmospheric air is 
thus necessary, in order to induce galvanic action. 

The result of the galvanic action is, that the identity of 
the particular differences, which in the metals coexist 
with indiflerent independence, and with it the difference 
of the one at the other, comes to existence. The dif- 
ferences themselves not yet existing in separate reality, 
the product cannot as yet be neutral ; we thus have ab- 
stract existences, — gases and aerial products. Now, 
since water is the neutral medium between the metals, in 
which the differences meet, etych metal takes its existing 
difference from the water, and determines it to oxidation, 
on the one liand, and to oxygenation, on the other. The 
character of water, however, is neutrality, and the truly 
spiritualizing, differentiating principle exists, not in water, 
but in air. 

b.) Process of Fire. 

The activity, which in the preceding process merely 
existed potentially in the difference of the metals that 
were brought into relation, appears in actual existence 
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pro se as fire^ in which the third kind of corporality, the 
Combustible^ is spiritualized, and brought to chemical 
opposiiion, — to acidity and alkalinity. 

One side of this process is fire as flame, in which the 
unity of the difference, which was the result of the gal- 
vanic process, exists pro se in the form of free restless- 
ness, of self-consumption. The other side is the object 
of fire, the combustible body. The result of the pro- 
cess, then, is,^that, on the one hand, the fire exists as 
physical quality, and, on the other, the material body 
exists as that which it already potentia was, as fire. The 
incorporated fire is the acid. The physical body, the 
possibility of combustion and spiritualization, is not only 
dead reduction to passive indifference, but becomes really 
burning. The spiritualized material, being thus abso- 
lutely opposed to itself in thorough self-contradiction, is 
throughout a relation to another material, and demands it 
for its own realization. The combustible material exists, 
then, under a twofold aspect, — first, as the common 
combustible body (sulphur, phosphorus, &c.), and, sec- 
ondly, as a neutral body. In both the quiet subsistence 
is but a mode of existence, whilst in the galvanic process 
the indifference of the metal constitutes its nature. 

The bodies, 'which conflict in the process of fire, come 
together externally, which is conditioned by the finitude 
of the chemical process. As the mediating principles, 
elementary bodies intervene, — air and water. 

c.) JS'eutralization, — Process of IValer, 

The differences produced are absolutely antithetical, 
and this antithesis constitutes their quality, so that their 
separate existence is but a forced one. themselves 
(potentia) they are therefore the process of identifying 
themselves with their corresponding negative, and the 
product is the neutral sali^ — the fourth and real body. 
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In metals the difference was merely ideal ; as soon as 
each momentum of the difference exists, the impulse to 
integration immediately appears, and each momentum is 
the present craving for neutralization. The momenta 
are at war with themselves, and are thus unable to exist 
independently. 

d.) The Process in its Totality, 

The perfectly real chemical process appears, as soon 
as these neutral bodies are again brought into relation. 
Water, the absolute medium of neutrality, effects their 
mediation. But both, as neutral in themselves, would 
be without mutual difference ; we come, then, to the 
specification of neutrality. The differences of the chem- 
ical bodies are particularized, and this leads to the so- 
called elective affinity^ — the formation of new particular 
neutralities by the separation of existing ones. The im- 
mediate integration of the alkaline and acid principles is 
properly no process ; the salt is a product due to an ac- 
tion similar to the attraction of the magnetic poles, or to 
the discharge of electricity. If the process is to be con- 
tinued, the indifferent salts are again to be brought into 
relation ; the activity is not in them, but brought about 
by adventitious circumstances. The contact occurs in a 
third medium, which is again w^ater. The process is in 
general this, that one neutrality is destroyed, and another 
produced. Neutrality is here in conflict with itself, since 
the produced neutrality proceeds from a negation of neu- 
traliiy ; particular neutralities of acids and bases war with 
each other. The affinity of and to a base is annulled, 
^tnd the negation of this affinity is in itself the relation of 
an acid to a base, or is in itself an affinity. The new 
affinities are thus termed elective,*^ 


* Tlio law of elective affinities was discovered by Richter, but dia- 

39 
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II. DECOMPOSITION. 

Tn the decomposition of the neutral bodies, the return 
to the particular bodies (to oxides and acids up to the 
indifferent bodies) through a series of peculiar processes 
begins. This decomposition, however, is inseparably 
connected with combination, just as the process of com- 
bination immediately leads to the momentum of de- 
composition. 

The coordination of metals, metalloids, &c., in em- 
pirical chemistry, proceeds from the desire everywhere to 
obtain particular substances ; no attention is then paid to 
their chemical origin, so that even animal and vegetable 
products are not unfrequently placed in the same group. 
These substances are to be taken as products and mo- 
menta of the chemical process, and as differentiations of 
the original elements ; their true arrangement would be 
the following : — 

a. ) The gaseous bodies^ as individualized and difler- 
entlaled air : (a.) JSTUrogen^ the abstractly Indifferent ; 
(/3,) Oxygen and Ilydrogeriy the terms of tlie difierence 
(antithesis) ; (y.) Carbonic acid^ the mediation between 
the terrestrial and the aerial element. 

b. ) Individualized y realized ftrCy and its counterpart, 
the Combustible, which in itself constitutes a totality : 
(a.) the combustible hasty the potentially Burning, Igne- 
ous^ — not the indifferent principle, which is merely to be 
stated as a difference, nor the Positive, vvhicli is simply 
to be limited by the Negative, but negativity ' in itselj, 
slumbering lime realized in itself, whose rpiiot subsislenc':' 
is ^ely formal, whose immanent negativity constitute? 


rogardffl, tintil norlfiollc't and Wollaston made use of tlio discovery, 
and rendnred it important. 
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its existence, — sulphur^ naphtha^ oils^ &c.; {^.) the 
acids^ — (aa.) sulphuric acid^ the acid of the terrestrially 
Combustible, (/3^.) nitric acid^ (yy.) muriatic acid^ &c., 
(55.) the terre^i.ial acids ; (y.) the oxides and alkalies. 

c.) Realized water ^ the neutrality of acids and oxides, 
— salts ^ &c. 

d») The merely gravitating terrestrial element, — the 
metals. 

The chemical process is indeed life, since the imme- 
diate individual body is both annulled and produced as 
such. But the bodies entering the chemical process are 
immediate, and thus the process is desultory and finite ; 
its momenta appear as external conditions, the separating 
bodies discede into indifierent products, the fire is ex- 
tinguished in neutrality, and does not spontaneously re- 
kindle itself. The beginning of the process differs from 
its end, and this constitutes its finiiude, which separates 
and distinguishes it from life. The appearance of life is 
lost in the product ; if the products of their own accord 
recommenced the chemical process, they would be life. 
Life is, in lliis view, a continued chemical process. In 
a chemical body, the specific determination is identical 
with its substantial nature ; in the vital, organic body, on 
the contrary, this specific determination is not identical 
with the substantiality of the Individual, but this is simul- 
taneously both finite and infinite. In the chemical pro- 
cess the momenta of the idea are interrupted ; the entire 
chemical jirocess contains, first, the fixed determination 
of indifference, and, next, the impulse of being its own 
antithesis, which then annuls the first determination. 
Still, the first quiet subsistence and the latter impulse are 
distinct from each other, and the totality is ideal only. 
Loth momenta in their imital coexistence constitute life, 
3od this unity is not present in the chemical process. 
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Yet ill the chemical process the relativity of the imme- 
diate substances and qualities is stated. The indiflerent 
corporality, then, now stands as a momentum of indi- 
viduality. The idea in its adequate reality, then, pro- 
ducing itself as a concrete unity from the particularization 
of the definite corporalities, the activity, which at the 
same time elfects its own jiarticularization, its diremption 
into the momenta of the idea, and the reproduction of its 
unity from that jiarticularization, is the organism. In 
this manner the transition from inorganic to organic na- 
ture, from nature’s prose to nature^s poetry, is achieved. 
In the chemical process, the bodies are not merely super- 
ficially, but thoroughly, changed ; all the properties, as 
cohesion, lustre, color, sound, &c., are lost. The chem- 
ical process brings the relativity of the apparently indif- 
ferent determinations of individuality to light ; the body 
shows the transience of its existence, and this relativity 
is its being. If a body is to be described such as it 
really is, the circle will be complete only in the whole 
circle of its changes, for the true individuality of a body 
does not consist in any one state. It is evident, then, 
that the bodies, in order to become their own reality, are 
forced into this activity ; the chemical process exhibits 
the dialectics in which all the particular properties of .a 
body are driven into infinitude, and that which remains 
constant is alone tlu3 infinite form, the bodiless individu- 
ality, which is pro se, and for which material subsistence 
is thoroughly changeable. 'Fhe chemical process is the 
highest stage to which inorganic matter can attain ; it 
destroys itself there, and proves the infinite form alone to 
be its truth. The entrance into the higher sphere ol 
organic life then accomplishes the realization of the 
infinite form, and existence is universalized. This or- 
ganic life is the free fire (a.) as purified from materializa- 
tion, and (6.) as materialized in its existence. 
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C. ORGANIC PHYSICS. 

As soon as individuality determines itself to particu- 
larity and finitude, and at the same time denies this fini- 
tude so as to resore itself to its infinite unity, — in its end, 
therefore, returning to its outset, — it rises to the spliere 
of the first idealiiy in nature. It is now a unity, but a 
diliereniiatcd, a replete unity, relating to itself in and 
through its immanent negativity ; it is, in a word, sub- 
jective. The idea thus attaining to its first immediate 
realization is life. This is, first, as shape, the general 
image of life, — the geological organism ; secondly, the 
particular, formal subjectivity, — the vegetable organism ; 
and, thirdly, individual, concrete subjectivity, — the ani- 
mal organism. 

In JiOgic it has been shown that the idea has truth and 
reality only as subjective and self-mediating ; in tbe form 
of the immediate idea, therefore, it is merely the corpse 
of the vital process, — the organism as the totality of 
ineclianical and physical nature. Next comes subjective 
life in vegetable nature, — the individtial disceding into 
its members, whicb arc individuals themselves. In the 
animal organism, finally, tbe ditferences of form are bare- 
ly momental, and exist only as the organs of subjective 
individuality. 

Subjective life is the result, when the particular body 
annuls the several modes of its existence ; it is unity and 
self-erpiality like light, but as proceeding from^ not as 
preceding,^ the totality of particularizations, which are 
compressed and resumed in their first ideal indifi'erence. 
Individuality is now in itself lieavy and luminar ; it pro- 
duces and maintains itself as a process in and from all 
difiereniiations. The living body is continually on the 
point of proceeding to the chemical process ; oxygen, 
39 * • 
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hydrogen, salts, &c., are ever about to be formed, but 
immediately annulled again. In disease only and in death 
the chemical process takes the ascendency. Whatever 
lives is constantly in danger, constantly in contradiction 
with itself, but it sustains this contradiction and resolves 
it, — a power which is not attainable by the impotent 
Inorganic. The understanding sees only the difl’erence 
in this contradiction, not the unity ; hence the impossi- 
bility for the understanding to conceive life. The con- 
tinued activity of life is a continued idealism ; the living 
principle unceasingly becomes its own counterpart, which 
is just as unceasingly destroyed and identified with the 
principle itself. Life, then, is sitnply the truth of ex- 
istences ; it is higher than the stars and the sun, which 
latter is indeed an individual, but not a subject. Life is 
a unity of contradictions ; it exists, when the Internal and 
External, cause and effect, object and means, subjectivity 
and objectivity, are the same. 

The solar system was the first organism ; but it was 
only ideally such, not an organic existence* Tlie gigantic 
members of this organism are independent forms, and 
they constitute, as it were, a mechanical organism. In 
the truly living individual, on the contrary, the members 
are dependent bn the subjective unity and only phenom- 
ena of it. Life is a totality in itself, and therefore its own 
object and purpose. Life is its own means, — the means 
for the realization of its own idea. Its beginning and its 
end coincide. 

As the idea life is its own movement, in which it be- 
comes a subject by objectivaling itself, becoming its own 
counterpart, and thence returning to itself. These three 
momenta are represented by the mineral^ vegetable^ and 
animal kingdoms respectively. 

Life, presupposing itself as its counterpart, its “alte- 
rum,” is, first, geological nature ; it is not properly sub- 
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jectivity there, because it is not the reduction of the 
Particular to unity. We have still individuality, on the 
one hand, and its process, on the other ; the individuality 
does not as yet exist as the active, idealizing life ; it is 
life estranged from itself. The earth is the system of 
life, but only its skeleton, whose process is external. 

Next comes the stage of reflection, where the indi- 
vidual is its own vital process, but only as the subject of 
reflection, as formal subjectivity, whose identity with the 
object is not yet stated. The subjectivity is still ab- 
stract, because it still proceeds from the above estrange- 
ment ; it is merely punctual subjectivity. The subject 
particularizes itself, maintains itself as subjectivity in its 
relation to the “ without,” forms organs and pervades 
them ; but it is thereby at the same time forced out of 
itself. The organs and parts of the plant constitute the 
who'e subject, and are individuals in themselves. — 
This sphere, the vegetable kingdom^ may be called the 
kingdom of neutrality^ of water. 

The third — animal — kingdom is the kingdom of fire, 
individual subjectivity as perfectly living in itself, — the 
unity of the plant and of its differences. Here the parts 
and members are only members ; in all of ihem the sub- 
ject is ideally stated. Thus the individual life is subject, 
soul, the Ethereal, the essential process of organization 
and extension, so that the differences are immediately 
stated in time, but equally resumed in their eternal unity. 
Animal life is the idea exposing itself in time and space ; 
the individual finds itself in itself ; it remains one in its 
different determinations. 


r. GEOLOGfCAL NATURE. 

The immediate terrestrial organism does not exist as 
life, because it is without a process and activity effecting 
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the mediation with an individual self. The members of 
this organism do not, therefore, contain the process of 
life williin themselves ; they constitute an external sys- 
tem, whose formations represent the development of a 
fundamental idea, but the process of whose formations 
appears as past (because it does not proceed from an 
individual unity). The agencies of this process are the 
connecting dependencies of the earth upon the solar sys- 
tem, — the earth’s station, its solar, lunar, and cometary 
life, the inclination of its axis to its orbit, and its mngrtet- 
ical axis. To the last the distribution of seas and con- 
tinents is referable, as well as the eidargement of the 
continents towards the north, their contraction towards 
the south, the mountain ranges, &c. 

Three mometita are to b(? distingtiished in the terres- 
trial process : 1st, the universal absolute process of the 
idea, in which the earth is created and maintained, — a 
creation which is eternal, because the infinite creative 
power of the idea is perennial ; 2d, the process as ex- 
isting in the earth, as the vivification of its elements ; 
3d, the |)rocoss as a series of changes and rnodilicalions, 
whose n?cord is the history of the globe. 

The s|)ecial formations of the earth are the subject of 
empiric geology. Its physical organizations do not begin 
with the simple involved form of a germ, hut with a 
double original form, — the concrete grtmite with its three 
preformed momenta, and the calcareous, neutral clement. 
The evolution of the momenta of the first gives a series, 
in which the formations are partly transitions, in which 
the granite remains the modified base, — partly a separa- 
tion of the momenta into more determinate diirercnces. 
and more abstract mineralogical forms, 'i'he modifica- 
tion of the second neutral element partly accompanies 
this, and partly both principles encroach upon each other 
promiscuously. 
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The root of all the formations, it has been remarked, 
is not a simple “ self,” but the developed totality of the 
formations, which already includes the momenta, — gran- 
He. Granite exhibits throughout a beginning of crystal- 
lization. It consists of three elements, the momenta al- 
luded to : 1st, quartZy absolute earth, brittle puncluaUty ; 
2d, mica^ the punctuality developing itself as surface ; 
3d, feldspar^ the transition to neutrality, the calcareous 
element. Such is the simple terrestrial trinity, which 
now proceeds to unfold itself under its various aspects. 
Granite is the totality ; at first, it remains aS such, and 
merely contains the differences as its forms in primitive 
rocks ; next, the differences penetrate the substance, and 
become simple abstractions, — stratified rocks; finally, 
we have the reduction to indifference, — alluvia. 

In the primitive rocks the contrasts between the sili- 
ciouss aluminous^ and calcareous principles present them- 
selves at once. The primitive calcareous mass is op- 
posed to the granite, and the two therefore constitute an 
antithetical series. — The details given by Hegel Con- 
cerning the distribution and succession of strata, the posi- 
tion (situs) of metals, &c., belong rather to the special 
branch of geology, without forming an essential part of the 
philosophical system, and on that account 1 cannot make 
room for them here. 

'Idle earth, the crystal of life, whose idea is its external 
sideric connection, and whose process is presupposed as 
past, is the immediate subject of the meteorological pro- 
cess, which, as the ideal totality of life, fructifies it for 
vitality. Cotitinenls and seas, the whole embodied possi- 
l>ility of life, everywhere evolve themselves as punctual 
«ttul transient animation, — fuci and infusoria appear every- 
\vbere. The free, independent members of the general 
nipteorological process — the solar, cometary, and lunar 
principles — are here stated as the solar, cometary, and 
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huiar elements^ — the air as atmosphere, the water as sea, 
and fire as the dissolved, fructified earth. The life of the 
earth is the atmospheric and marine process, in which 
these elements are generated, so that each of them is a 
separate life, and nevertheless a constituent of the whole 
process. 

The first determinate life is the atmosphere. The 
atmosphere is the dissolved, really polarized earth, the 
relation of gravity and heat ; it percurs the periodical 
changes of years, months, and days, and expresses them 
as variations of gravity and lieat. Hence the ebb and 
tide of the atmosphere, — the variations of barometrical 
pressure. 

The second phase of determinate terrestrial life is the 
neutral earth, — the sea. The variations of t‘]>b and tide, 
of flux and reflux, recur here also. The sea is a higher 
vitality than the air ; it is a living process, always on the 
point of breaking forth as sulyective life. The method 
of vivification here is iUe generalio wquivoca ; an organism 
arises immediately, without being further productive ; the 
infusoria thus serve as a mere transition. 

The third phase is the continent^ — the gigantic corpse 
of a life gone by, the firm crystal of the lunar element, 
whereas the sea corresponded to the cometary principle. 
This continent everywhere becomes fertile in individual, 
living products, but is apt to break forth in veg(itahlo 
forms rather, whilst tlie sea evolves animal organisms. 
The general vegetation of the earth consists at first ol 
fuc i, mosses, &,c., which are produced wherever there is 
earth, air, and moisture. Similarly, fungous phmts, mush- 
rooms, &c., appear. All these forms are not proper!; 
organic ; they are not produced from seeds, nor have 
they a regular development. 

In the geological organism the identity of the i<lca is 
potentially present ; it therefore forces itself to sulijcc- 
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tiviiy, becomes existing identity, and excludes the uni- 
versal physical momenta, although they are the con- 
ditions, the material and the exciting agencies, of its ex- 
istence. Subjective life is the perfectly fluid penetration 
of all its organic parts ; it constitutes the true organism. 

The Organic is the self-maintaining* reality, which per- 
curs its process in itself; it is the Universal disceding 
into its parts, which again annul themselves in producing 
the whole. It is, first, individual, the mean between the 
Universal and Particular ; it organizes itself in itself, is, 
as it were, its “ self-digestion,” so that the organization 
is a mere shaping out of its ideal momenta. But it is, 
secondly, likewise the Particular, excluding the abstractly 
Universal. 

The reality produced by the unity of the Universal 
and Particular is the genus (or better, perhaps, the 
Generic, — the power against the indi- 

vidiial ; this individual is annulled and another one pro- 
duced. Such is the sexual relation. 

II. THE VEGETAHEE ORGANrSM. 

The plant is the first subjective vitality, in which the 
cbjeclive organism and its subjectivity ai^ yet identical 
wiiliout mediation. The process of organization and 
individual maintenance is here a discession into several 
individual plants, to which the subjective plant stands 
rather in the relation of basis than of a pervading unity ; 
each part — the bud, branch, &c. — is at the same 
time the whole jdant. On this account the difleren- 
tiation of the organic parts is but a superficial metamor- 
phosis, and one can easily discharge the functions of an- 
other. 

In vegetable life, as in all life, the categories of cau- 
saliiy, &c., disappear, or obtain only in a speculative 
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sense. There is development from the Ideal ; and we 
can thus simply say, the plant is its own cause. The 
life of the . plant is, however, imperfect ; it is the feeble 
infantine life without differentiation in itself. Particulari- 
zation, the general attribute of life, occurs ; but the par- 
ticularity in the plant is immediately identical with its 
vitality. The plant does not exist in a state from which 
its inner life is distinct, but its quality perfectly inter- 
penetrates its general vegetative nature. The growth of 
plants is an increase with a change of form ; whereas ani- 
mal life is mere enlargement of forms already existing, 
since in animals the totality of the members has been 
resumed in subjectivity. Vegetable development is but 
a multiplication of individuality, so that the individuality 
is a mere superficial unity of the Manifold. — In this 
manner the process of organization and of the reproduc- 
tion of the one individual coincides with the sexual pro- 
cess^ being a perennial production of new individuals. 
Since the subjective universality, the ‘‘ One ’’ of the 
individual, is not yet distinct from its real particularization, 
it neither internally determines its place in free motion, 
nor has it an existence for itself against its physical par- 
ticularities ; it is therefore without a self-interrupting 
“ intussusception.” Its nutrition is a constant accrurnent. 
It is equally devoid of animal heat and of sensation, since 
it is not the process in which its members are reduced to 
negative, simple unity. Every thing organic is self- 
differentiating, and sustains variety in unity. In animal 
life, in the truth of the Organic, the difference pervaded 
by the substantial form is but one phase, and the substan- 
tial form in itself the other ; thus the animal is endowed 
with sensation. The plant does not progress to this 
difference between the organic crystal and the individual 
point of unity. In the plant the soul is merged in the 
processual Exterior. In the animal this soul exists in a 
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twofold capacity : 1st, as immanent and vivifying ; 
2d, as the individual, unital, simple ‘‘ self.” The organ- 
ized body of the plant is not, therefore, the objectivity 
of the soul ; the plant is not yet self-objective. 

Since thus the subjective unity of the plant yet merges 
in its quality and particularization, and its negative sub- 
jectivity is without self-relation, this subjectivity, this 
‘‘self,” does not exist as supersensual, but only as tlie 
sensual unity of the Material, — a spatial unity. The 
animal stands opposed to space as a process, and annuls 
it in staling another one ; it moves. Not so the plant. 
The motions of the pistils and anthers, oscillations of 
confervae, &c., are hut phenomena of growth, and so- 
licited from without, as by the influence of light. If the 
plants interrupted themselves in their relation to the 
‘‘ without,” they would have to exist as truly subjective. 
Ibit their individuality ever distributes itself in their par- 
ticularity, and does not remain within as infinite being 
pro se.” Consequently there is no regular internal nu- 
trition ; • the external elements uninterruptedly act upon 
the plant. Again, from a lack of internal process, there 
is no development of peculiar heat. The temperature of 
j)lants depends upon the medium in which they live, a 
fact which is attested by the experiments of Fontana. 
The (liUcrences, if there be any, depend up'on a com- 
munication of heat, and the imperfect conducting power 
of the bark and rind. Some plants are even colder than 
ilte surrounding medium, as, e. g., mesembryanlhemum 
rrystallinum. — Plants are devoid of sensation altogether; 

apparent sensibility is but a modification of mechan- 
‘(^al elasticity. Nevertheless, the ydant is organic, and 
^‘‘ganizes, diflTerentiatos itself in definite formations, which, 
however, preserve their original homogeneity. The form 
plants is yet more or less regular, approaching to vvell- 
tlefined geometrical figures. 

40 
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The type of plants is simply this : an original point 
(vesicle, germ, &c.) becomes linear; this cliscession into 
linearity interrupts itself again, and a new point (node) is 
formed. In higher plants new individuals (branches, 
&c.) shoot from the original one in a similar manner. 

Goethe, in his ‘^Metamorphosis of Plants,” has shown 
that all the different vegetative parts are forms of the same 
fundamental life, and that the variety of external forms is 
merely a superficial transformation of the same type; tlie 
transformation, in his view, consisting solely in contrac- 
tion and expansion. — It is well known that trees have 
been inverted, the branches, &c., being inserted in the 
ground, and the roots turned upwards. The latter then 
developed leaves, &c., and the former acted as roots. 
The filaments, &c., can become petals and leaves, as in 
cultivated roses, and conversely. The thorns of wild 
plants turn into leaves, upon cultivation, and many similar 
instances. 

The whole development of the plant presents the same 
homogeneity ; the unity of this form is the leaf, from 
which the calyx, the corolla, the fructification, &c., may 
be derived. 

The vital process of the plant, like every vital process, 
appears in the triplicity of its momenta : 1st, the process 
of internal organization ; 2d, the process of external as- 
similation ; and, 3d, the generic, sexual process, in which 
the genus maintains itself. In the plant these processes 
are yet mutually involved, which embarrasses the expo- 
sition. 


1. The Process of Organization, 

The internal process of self-relation is, from the nature 
of the plant, immediate relation to external particularity, 
— exterioration. On the one hand, it is the immediate 
transformation of the nutritious elements into the specific 
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nature of the plant, and, on the other, the concretion of 
the vegetable juices thus produced in distinct formations. 
As a mediation with itself, the process begins, 1st, with 
the external diremplion into roots and leaves, and the 
internal discession of the cellular tissue into spiral vessels 
and veins, of which the former are again of external rela- 
tionship, whilst the latter conduct the internal circulation. 
The maintenance resulting from this mediation is, 2d, 
growth, as the production of new forms, — diremplion 
into abstract self-relation (induration of the wood) and 
the external rind. 3d, The reunion of the momenta for 
its maintenance is not a conclusion of the individual with 
itself, but the production of a new vegetable individual, 
— in the bud. 

It would lead to too many details to follow Hegel in 
his exposition of the internal development of the plant ; 
the general features are (a.) the diremplion into root and 
leaf, and their 0 |)position, upon which the circulation of 
the nutritious sap is founded ; (6.) tlte internal j)rocess 
alive in the inner vegetable juice ; and (c.) the j)rodiicis : 
(a.) the cambium, (/S.) the dead secretion of ethereal oils, 
salts, &c., (y.) the internal diremption of the })lant into 
cortical and ligneous parts. 

« 

2. Process of Assimilation, 

The process of organization is immediately connected 
with that of assimilation, in which the individual specifies 
itself externally. The seed germinates only upon exter- 
nal solicitation, and the organic diremplion into root and 
leaf is at the same time a diremplion in the (downward) 
direction of earth and water, and the (upward) direction 
of air and light. 

FyXternal nature, to which the plant relates, is that of 
die elements, not of the individual bodies. The plant 
relates, 1st, to light; 2d, to air; 3(1, to water. The 
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relation to light is exhibited principally in the inflores- 
cence. In the aerial process, the air is differeniiaied, 
and the secreted gases are given out. Water gives con- 
sistency to the plant, and at the same time eflects a 
mediation with the solids, &c. 

The climax of the process of assimilation is the self- 
resumption of the plant ; the inflorescence is the plant’s 
developed self,” and therefore also the organ of light. 
The flower is the self-involving vegetable life, in which 
the germ of a future plant is concealed. 

3. Generic Process, 

In the inflorescence, the plant engenders its own self, 
in which the neutral green color becomes specific. The 
generic process, the expressed relation of the individual 
to itself, as the return to itself, arrests the indefinite 
growth. The inflorescence is the higliest subjeclivitj of 
the plant, the contraction of the whole, the appearance 
of its iiiternal individual opposition. Tlte subslaniial 
form which constitutes the idea of the plant, the idea 
matrix^'^^ attains here to isolated existence. ^I'he so- 
called sexual parts exhibit the inner difl'erentialion of the 
individual. 

The sexual process in plants is merely formal. It 
represents the conclusion of individuality with itself, ex- 
hibits the parts, which, as immediate, are likewise indi- 
viduals, as transient momenta of mediation, and annuls 
the particularity of the organism. This })hase of nega- 
tive determination forms the transition to the true organ- 
ism, in which the external formalization harmonizes with 
the idea, so that the parts are essentially members, and 
the subjectivity exists as the penetrating unity of the 
whole. 
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III. THE ANIMAL ORGANISM. 

When the organism in its exteriorating process pre- 
serves its differentiated unity, and idealizes the external 
forms as members, the organic individuality exists as 
subjectivity. Such is animal nature^ — subjective uni- 
versality existing in itself. 

The animal is the existence of the true subjective 
unity, — a simple soul, the infinitude of internal form ex- 
posed in the exterioration of the body, by which it is 
connected with inorganic nature. The animal has inde- 
pendent motion, because its subjectivity includes nega- 
tion, — because it is, in a manner, a free lime, which 
determines its space internally. The animal, moreover, 
possesses voice, since its subjectivity as a real ideality 
commands the abstract ideality of lime and space, and 
represents its independent, internal motion as a free 
vibration. Animal heat is due to the continued solution 
of cohesion and the separate existen<*e of parts with the 
maintenance of form. Sensalian^ finally, is nothing more 
than the general, pervading, simple individuality, which 
exists as the compenetrating ideality of exterior deter- 
mination. The individuality, in spite of its presence in 
the determinate material, maintains and finds itself in 
itself ; it is the total unity throughout, and thus the prin- 
ciple of sensation. 

The animal is subject to gravitation, but not to it 
alone ; it is not, therefore, bound to any particular place. 
An inorganic thing is determined in space ; the animal 
relates to inorganic nature only by the mediation of lime 
and space. It is the negation of space as particularly 
determined. Similarly, in its voice, it is the negation of 
cohesion and specific gravity. Moreover, the animal as 
the lasting process of motion in itself, of self-consumption 
and self-production, constantly annuls matter and stales 
40 * * 
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it again, and therefore produces heat. The animal se- 
cedes from ihe general substance of the earth, which re- 
mains only as its negativity ; it exists internally, and is 
the constant return to itself. Yet its relation to inorganic 
nature is unimpaired ; thus the animal alternately merges 
in an identity with universal nature in sleep, and again is 
alive to its self-distinction from the same. 

The animal organism, as living universality, is the idea 
which percurs its three momenta, of which each per se 
is the totality ; and yet, in its formal determination, a 
transition into the other momenta, so that the totality 
results from this process as existing. The organism is 
consetpiently to be considered, 1st, as the individual idea, 
which in its process relates to itself alone, and concludes 
internally witii itself, — form; 2d, the idea as relating to 
inorganic nature, and as stating this within itself, — assim- 
ilation ; 3d, the idea as relating to its ‘‘alterum,” which 
is itself a living individual, and through this to itself, — 
the generic process. 

The animal organism is the “ microcosm,” the centre 
of nature which has isolated itself, and reduced to its sway 
all inorganic nature in idealizing it. 

1. Form. 

The animal subject as a mere totality, as a relation to 
itself, is form ; it represents the idea as internally devel- 
oped and determined. It is thus (a.) its simple univer- 
sal being in itself, infused into its exterior existence, 
through which the real determination, the particularity, is 
immediately received into universality, into the identity of 
the subject with itself, — sensibility ; (b.) particularity, as 
the possibility of excitation from without and its reaction 
against it, — irritability ; (c.) the unity of these momenta 
as the negative return to itself from its exterior relation- 
ship, and thereby generation and statement of itself as 
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individuality, — reproduction^ the reality of the previous 
momenta. — The simple identity of universal subjectivity 
with itself is sensibility ; the same in the form of relation 
to external solicitation is irritability; the union of the 
within and the without, reproduction, — In the solar sys- 
tem, the sun corresponds to sensibility, the diflerences, 
moon and comet, to irritability, and the planet to repro- 
duction. 

The materiality of these three momenta exists in three 
distinct animal systems : the nervous^ arterial^ and diges^ 
tive systems, each of which difleremiates itself, according 
to the same ideal determinations. Thus, 1st, the system 
of sensibility determines itself (a.) as the extreme of 
abstract self-relation, as the transition to immediate, insen- 
sible, inorganic existence, — the osseous system ; (^3.) as 
the momentum of irritability, — the cerc6r«/ and nervous 
system, — internally the nerves of sensation^ and exter- 
nally nerves of motion ; (y.) as the nervous system of repro- 
duction, — the ganglia and sympathetic nerves, 

2d. Irritability is both the possibility of excitation by 
external causes and individual reaction against it ; its sys- 
tem, then, is (a.) abstract irritability the simple change 
of receptivity into reactivity, — represented by the 
cles; (/ 3 .) irritability pro se, maintaining ifself in itself, — 
internal activity, — pulsation as the system of lungs, and 
pulmonary arteries^ in the former of which the blood kin- 
dles in itself, whilst in the latter it is inflamed against the 
without ; (y.) pulsation as irritable totality concluding 
with itself, — the returning circulation from the central 
heart through the diflerent arteries and veins, which is 
both an immanent process and a surrender to the repro- 
duction of the other organs. 

3d. The digestive system is immediate reproduction in 
the cellular tissue, and mediating reproduction in the sys- 
tem of intestines properly. so called. 
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The osseous system represents the abstract reflection 
of the individual into itself. The bone is at first a sphere ; 
this becomes a line, just as the vegetable node becomes a 
fibre. At the extremes the sphere remains. The mar- 
row of the bones is a nerve which has not yet sliaped 
itself out. The elongation of bones is tlie medium of 
transition to exterior being. Tlie osseous system opposes 
itself into exterior and interior parts, just as the plant 
became antithetical in wood and rind. The bones be- 
come, on the one hand, the exterior envelope of the ani- 
mal, and this concentrates itself, on the other hand, inter- 
nally as the spine, of which, indeed, the other forms are 
only transformations. The perfect self-involution of the 
spine 0(!curs in the cranium, and its evolution in the limbs. 

The nervous system is the momentum of difl'erence in 
the sphere of sensibility. This dillerence in its resump- 
tion is the muscular system, 'fhe movement of the mus- 
cles is an elastic irritability, at the same lime an interrup- 
tion of external irradiation, and the generation of an 
internal action. The pulmonary system exhibits the true 
ideal process with inorganic', nature, with the element of 
air. The result is the circtdaiing blood, the organism 
returning in itself to itself, tlie animal lime. 'J'his rotating 
motion in the ahimal difrerenliaies itself as the cometary 
or atmospheric, and thcj volcanic process. The lungs 
are the animal leaf, embodying the relation to the atmos- 
phere ; the liver is the lunar representative of abstract 
being pro sc. 

'^I'he blood is the infinite restlessness of self-evolution, 
whilst the nerve is the quiescent immanence in itself. In 
the blood, the infinite discession, the immediate annnimeiit 
of that discession (in the globules), and its constant recur- 
rence, become visible ; the globules of the blood appear, 
when the blood is taken from the living organism, but they 
do not permanently exist there. -r- The concrete system of 
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this internal difFerentialion of tlie blood is the hearty — 
living musculariiij, Tlie mechanical explanations of the 
circulation of the blood depend upon a separation of cause 
and effect, whilst in the living organism cause and effect 
coincide ; it is the idea of the blood, to be this self-moving 
principle, ft is just as true, that the blood moves the 
heart, as that the heart moves the blood. — The stomach 
and intestinal canal constitute the introverted reproduction. 

In the total form all the systems unite, so as to exist in 
concrete penetration, in such a manner that every forma- 
tion contains them combined, whilst, on the other hand, 
the form divides itself into the centres of three systems, — 
the head, breast, and abdomen, while the limbs constitute 
the externally differentiated individuality. As a totality, 
the form distinguishes itself, according to its abstract dif- 
ferences, into the two directions towards the within and 
the without. Each direction assumes from the previously 
determined systems the side of inward and that of out- 
ward tendency, of which the latter, as differentiated, ex- 
hibits its difference in the symmetrical duality of organs 
and systems. — The totality, as completely living in the 
individual, is particularized in the sexual relation. 

The animal form, as living, is essentially a process ; 
and as such, it is the abstract process of formation within 
itself, in which the organism stales its own organs as its 
inorganic nature, as its means of existence, so that they 
become mutually objects and means, the result of the pro- 
cess being the simple feeling of self. The organism is 
the unity of the Interior and Exterior, so that it is {a,) the 
mere inner process of formation, the form itself existing 
annulled, revoked ; (t.) the form as externally existing, 
the repose opposed to the process ; the whole organism 
being (c.) the higher repose, the unity of both. 
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2. ^Assimilation, 

The feeling of individuality is equally exclusion, the 
tension against inorganic nature as against its condition 
and material. The organism directs itself towards the 
Exterior, and at the same time opposes itself to it ; in 
this relation two independent existences come into a con- 
tradiction, which is to be annulled ; and this annuhnent is 
assimilation. The forms of this process of assimilation 
are threefold : first, the theoretical process ; secondly, the 
real, practical process ; and thirdly, the unity of both, the 
transformation of the Inorganic for the purposes of life, — 
instinct and formative impulse. The immediate reflec- 
tion of animal organization into itself from its external 
relation constitutes tlie theoretical process as feelings 
determined by the various influences of inorganic nature. 
All the different sensations are thus ideally staled ; the 
anitnal is determined by them, and still it remains uiiital 
and indifferent against them. The mediation is eirected 
by the senses, which are, 1st, the sense of the mechani- 
cal sphere, — of gravity^ cohesion^ and its change, heat, 
— sensation as such; 2d, the senses of the antithesis: 
(a.) the sense of aerial appreciation, — smell,, and (/>.) the 
sense for the Neutral (water), — taste, 3d. The sei)se of 
ideality is again twofold : (a,) the sense appreciating the 
manifestation of the Exterior for the Exterior in light and 
color, — sight; {b,) the sense corresponding to the mani- 
festation of internal existence, — hearing. 

The practical relation to inorganic nature begins witli 
internal diremption, with the feeling of external existence 
as the negation of the subject, wJjich is at the same time 
a positive relation, an affirmation of itself, — with a crav- 
ing, therefore, and the impulse to satisfy it. 0«ily what 
lives feels want, for it is in its idea the unity of itself aiul 
its determinate counterpart. But the want simultaneously 
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contains its own satisfaction, — the contradiction its solu- 
tion, for it is an immanent contradiction ; and it is this 
which constitutes the infinitude of the subject. The sub- 
ject states its limits only because it transcends them. 
Life knows the want as a limit, and is therefore already 
beyond it. Were the limit an absolute one, it would not 
be felt as such. It is a privilege of higher organizations 
to feel pain. 

The craving is a distinct, determinate one, and this 
distinctness is a momentum of its idea, though this be 
infinitely particularized. The activity, in which the idea, 
from being merely subjective, becomes determinate, is 
instinct. wSince this instinct can be satisfied only by de- 
terminate actions, it seems actuated by a purpose, ofVhich 
the animal, however, is unconscious. The instinct satis- 
fies itself in either formal or real assimilation of organic 
nature ; in formal assimilation, the inorganic material is 
merely formalized and left in its objectivity (as in the 
building of nests, &c.) ; in real assimilation, by means of 
the respiratory process, for instance, the objectivity of the 
material and its qualities are destroyed. 

The real assimilation, after mechanical seizure has been 
effected, consists in the transition of the Exterior to sub- 
jective unity. The animal being negative subjectivity, the 
assimilation can be neither mechanical nor chemical, since 
in both (mechanical and chemical) processes the mate- 
rials ns well as the conditions of activity remain mutually 
relative and external. 

On the first stage assimilation is the immediate coalition 
of the inorganic material with the animal organism ; then 
the mediatory assimilation is accomplished in the digestive 
process. 

By its process with external nature the animal attains 
to the certainty of itself as of an individual. It is in this 
naanner reproduction ; but at the same time the subjec- 
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tivity is annulled in having become a product. The idea 
is thereby determined as concrete universality^ — genus^ 
which enters into process and relation with subjective 
individuality. 

3. Generic Process. 

The genus is in simple unity with the individuality of 
the subject, constituting its concrete substance. Jt is 
there potential universality ; but the Universal is a judg- 
ment^ and conse(pjently brings itself to existence as the 
real, subjective, unital Universal. 7'his process of con- 
clusion with itself implies the double negation of the bare 
internal universality of the genus, and of the merely im- 
medidle individuality of the single subject. In the generic 
process the immediately Living, therefore, perishes, — 
dies. — 'rhe forms of the generic process are again three- 
fold : first, of the sexual process, in which a new indi- 
vidual is generated by the death of previous individuals ; 
secondly, the antagonism of the different individuals, 
leading to violent death ; thirdly, the immanent relation 
of the individual to the genus, which latter realizes itself 
in the natural death of the individual. 

The sexual process begins with the feeling of inade- 
quacy to the genus in the individual, with the craving, 
therefore, for integration, and the realization of the genus 
by mediation with another individual, in coition. The 
product is the negative identity of the different individuals, 
which ideally is generis nentrivs. But as a natural ex- 
istence the individual again results, and thus the process 
is perpetuated. 

The different classes and orders of animals are founded 
upon the type of the complete animal, wljich is exhibited 
by nattire on the various stages of its development, from 
the simplest up to the most complicated organization. 
The details belong to the departments of zoology and 
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comparative anatomy. — The inimical, negative relations 
of the individuals, which likewise exhibit their inadequacy 
to the genus, give rise to their violent death by mutual 
destruction. 

In the relations just mentioned, the self-mediation of 
the genus takes place by its discession into individuals, 
and their annulment of this discession. But the genus, 
the Universal, stands opposed to the Individual, moreover, 
in the guise of the external universality of inorganic na- 
ture, and realizes itself as an abstract negation. In thus 
acting upon the individual, it induces a conflict of any of 
the individual systems or organs with an inorganic power, 
— disease. Health is a complete proportionality of the 
individual ^‘self” and its existence, so that nothing inor- 
ganic acts upon the individual, which this does not sway ; 
the disproportion between the two, between external 
action or excitement and individual activity, is disease. 
The antagonism of Inorganic nature against the individual 
may be a general one, — as in epidemics, &c., — or it 
may be a particular action. When the disease of any 
system in the organism influences the whole organism, the 
disease is acute ; when, on the contrary, it confines itself 
to that system, it is chronic. 

Further details here would be comparatively uninter- 
esting, and, since they are not essential to our purpose, 
I omit them. The innate inadequacy of the individual to 
the genus is its original disease, and the germ of its natural 
death. The antithesis between the immediate individual- 
ity and formal universality is thereby destroyed ; the idea 
becomes concrete universality, and as such it is mind. 


41 
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HEGEL^S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 


The mind is the truth and absolute basis of nature ; it 
is nature’s annulment, in which the idea is pro se, — its 
own subject and object. External nature, too, is a repre- 
sentative of the idea, but in the element of exterior exist- 
ence, in the essentially Extended, whilst the mind is the 
essentially Intensive. Nature’s existences are intrinsically 
relative, and in consequence we have seen, even in the 
organization of animals, the rule of indomitable instinct, 
the contradiction between the Exterior and Interior. The 
mind only is the solution of this contradiction, — self- 
sufficient existence. In the mind the Extensive is com- 
pletely reintensated ; all the mental activities are modes 
of effecting this reintensation. In this sense the mind 
idealizes all existences. Not content, however, with thus 
introverting all things, the mind, in its religious conscious- 
ness, penetrates through the apparent independence of 
existences to the unital, all-comprehending divine pow- 
er, until it finally completes the idealization in philosophi- 
cal thought by its cognition of the manner in which the 
eternal idea exposes itself in these variegated exist- 
ences. 

The substance of the mind is freedomy — the depend- 
ence upon itself alone, since the idea is here its own 
object. The mind presupposes nature as its external 
manifestation ; but it has become conscious of its iden- 
tity with this manifestation. Its determination by nature, 
of which the mind is both the foundation and the result, 
is thus a determination by itself. It is true, that the 
manifestation in nature is necessary for the idea, just as 
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the abstract Universal demands its particularization ; but 
the idea remains immanent in the material forms through 
which it reveals itself, annuls them as inadequate, 6rst 
resumes the extended Material in its original intensity, — 
in Ii/e, — and then makes this intensive vital unit its own 
object, realizing itself thus as the absolute idea. — The 
momenta of the development of the mind are the follow- 
ing : — 

1 . The mind is in the form of relation to itself, as 8 m6- 

jective mind, as the ideal totality of the idea, 
reposing in itself and therefore free ; 

2. The mind exists as a self-evolved spiritual world, in 

the form of reality, as the objective mind, until 
it becomes 

3. Msolute mind, as the unity of the mind’s idea and 

its objectivity which reproduces itself eter- 
nally. 


THE SUBJECTIVE MIND. 

The subjective mind in its ideality develops itself in 
cognition. It is 

A. — Immediate, — soul,— the subject of anthropol- 

ogy : 

B. — Existing pro se, through mediation, — the con- 

scious mind, — the subject of the phenome- 
nology of the mind ; 

C. — Self-determining, as its own object, — the sub- 

ject of psychology. 
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A. — ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The mind as immediate is the result of the verification 
of nature, the intensive Universal proceeding from the 
annulment of extensive, multiple particularization. It is 
thus, first, the soul^ the immanent ideal life of nature, and 
the fundamental substance of all the subsequent determi- 
nations of the mind. Vaguely speaking, it might thus be 
denominated the sleeping mind^ — the passive vovs of 
Aristotle, the possibility of every thing. 

The interest in the question, whether the mind be 
immaterial or not, attaches itself to the fallacious suppo- 
sition, that the Material is substantial and true in itself, 
and the mind a coexisting thing. The alleged mystery 
in the connection between soul and body proceeds from 
the same misunderstanding. We know that nature and 
mind are not independent existences of rival dignity, but 
that the latter is the self-apprehension, the truth, of the 
former. 

The soul is 

1. The immediate determination of the mind, as the 

merely beings natural soul ; 

2. It enters into relation with this immediate being, and 

is abstractly pro se in the determinations of that 
being, — the feeling soul ; 

3. It is real soul existing in its corporality. 


I. TUB NATURAL SOUL. 

The general “ macrocosmic ” soul of the Universe ex- 
ists in individual souls, determined by natural conditions 
logically prior to the soul’s ideality. These determina- 
tions are the natural qualities of the soul, — the qualities 
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of the forms of nature idealized, converted into free qual- 
ities. 

And first, the life of the soul shares in the universal life 
of the planet, and is affected by variations of the seasons, 
&c. The more the mind frees itself from its natural psy- 
chic state, the more independent it becomes of these 
influences. This planetary influence particularizes itself, 
moreover, in the concrete terrestrial differences, and dis- 
cedes into the numerous expressions of continental pecu- 
liarities, producing the varieties of race. Finally, the 
peculiar circumstances in which each individual is placed 
cause the diflerences of temperament, talent, character, &c. 

In the individual soul the differences appear as changes 
and momenta of development. First, the changes incident 
to the periods of life, — from childhood, where the mind 
yet slumbers in itself, — through the unfolded antithesis 
(in youth) of a subjective ideality (such as ideals, hopes, 
imaginations, &c.) against the actuality which clashes 
with that ideality, — up to the true relation, the recog- 
nition of objective necessity and reason in the existing 
world, where the activity of manhood tests itself, — and 
the final reconciliation of all desire with reality, in old 
age, where this often advances to indifference. Secondly, 
comes the real opposition of the individual to itself, which 
seeks and finds itself in another individual, — the sexual 
relation^ whose mental and moral import is verified in the 
family. Thirdly, the self-distinction of individuality as 
self-objective, being pro se, in wakings from its abstract 
being in sleep. In sleep, the soul is wrapped in its indiffer- 
ent unital being ; in waking, it exists as self-objective, 
self-distinguishing. 

Sleep and waking are at first alternating states of the 
soul. But in the being pro se of the waking soul its mere 
being is contained as an ideal momentum ; and it thus finds 
the determinations of the sleeping soul, which there exist 
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ideally, in and for itself. This deterrainalion is distinct 
from the identity of being pro se with itself, — different, 
and yet contained in simple unity, — sensation. Sensa- 
tion is the vague activity of the mind in its unconscious 
individuality, in which all determination is still immediate, 
— undeveloped in its opposition as an object to the sub- 
ject, pertaining to the inmost, most natural peculiarity of 
the mind. In sensation, the soul, first, contains the mo- 
menta of its corporalily as idealized, so that the impres- 
sions of the senses are introverted, internally collected ; 
and secondly, its internal determinations are infused into 
corporality, — symbolized in and expressed by the body, 
as in the blush, the tear, &lc. 

Our sensations of the first kind come to us through the 
senses. The classification of the senses depends upon the 
momenta of the idea : the senses of physical ideality, — 
sight and hearing ; the senses of real difference in the 
sphere of the physical process, — smell and taste ; and the 
sense of concrete totality, — touch. Sight is the sense of 
external form ; it corresponds to light, which might be 
termed the physical space. Hearing is the sense for the 
pure internal relations of the body, — for motion or phys- 
ical time. The other senses have been suQiciently de- 
fined in the Philosophy of Nature. 

The unconscious affection of the inner peculiarity of 
the soul by external sensation is the psychic mood. All 
the sensations become symbolical for us in this view, and 
are productive of moods ; thus we have g’aj/, sombre^ 
mild colors and tones, &c. 

The sensations of the second kind, or inner sensations, 
are twofold : — 

First, those which relate to the special individuality 
under peculiar circumstances, such as anger^ revenge^ 
envy^ shamcj remorse ; 

Secondly, those relating to something universal, to 
justice^ religion^ mor(^lilyy the beautifuly the Iruey &c. 
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The expression of sensations of the former category 
takes place by means of the organs of introverted (vege- 
tative) life. Thus grief — that powerless self-interment 
of the soul — expresses itself in the reproductive system, 
or in that system which represents the negative return 
of the animal to itself. Courage and anger^ on the con- 
trary, the negative reaction against an external power, 
act by means of the heart, the centre of irritability, the 
negative self-expulsion. In anger the heart beats, the 
blood becomes heated, the face colors, and the muscles are 
braced. Shame likewise appears in the arterial system, 
for it is, as it were, an anger of man against himself, — a 
reaction against the contradiction between what he ought to 
be and what he is, a defence of his inner being against his 
external appearance. In /error, on the contrary, the col- 
lapse, as it were, of the soul before a seemingly uncon- 
querable antagonist, the blood retires from the cheek. 

Laughing and weeping, inarticulate sounds, &c., belong 
to the same category. Laughter is produced, whenever 
an immediate contradiction, something which directly in- 
verts, annihilates itself, is presented, so that we feel our 
substantial, constant subjectivity in contrast With this an- 
nulment. This subjectivity, the spiritual lights imme- 
diately suffuses the smiling countenance,* and the mental 
repulsion of the ridiculous is expressed by the repeated 
sudden expulsion of the breath. 

Weeping reveals the internal discession of the subject, 
— ^rie/. The tears are in a manner the express neu- 
tralization of this opposition ; they are secreted by the 
eye, which is the simplest corporal image of the mind. 

The sensations are particular and transitory determina- 
tions, because they are immediate, resumed from corpo- 
raliiy. They are changes in the corporality of the soul, 
stated in its being pro se. But this being pro se is inter- 
iially the reflected totality of sensation, — the feeling 
soul. 
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Mere sensation depends upon the Particular and Acci- 
dental, upon that which is immediately given and present ; 
and this appears to the soul as its own concrete reality. 
In advancing, however, to consciousness, the individual 
faces an external world, an objective totality ; it has im- 
mediate sensation, but this sensation is only a point in the 
general connection of things, referring therefore to a 
sphere beyond its sensual particularity and immediate 
presence. Consciousness, then, shows its independence 
of sensation by converting it into generality, making it 
essential in omitting the Accidental and Arbitrary. Now 
between this subjective consciousness, on the one hand, 
and immediate sensation, on the other, the soul, feeling 
itself in its totality and generality, stands as the mean. 


n. THE FEELING SOUL. 

The feeling soul is the simple ideality, subjectivity of 
sensation. The substantiality of the soul is stated as sub- 
jectivity, so that its individuality is no longer externally 
natural^ but internal. 

The feeling individual is, indeed, monadic, but imme- 
diate only, and therefore passive. Thus its self is a sub- 
ject as yet different from it, which may also be another 
individual, by which it can be influenced and determined. 
The subject thus determining the soul is appropriately 
called its genius. Such is the relation of the embryotic 
child, whose soul is yet unresisting, the mother’s subjec- 
tivity being the individual, subjective “self” of both. 
This relation might be termed a magical one ; instances 
of its perpetuation occur between friends, members of the 
same family, &c. The feeling soul in this immediate 
passivity only dreams., anticipates its individuality, and 
another more powerful subjectivity vibrates within it as its 
acting principle. 
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This psychic state embraces three momenta : — 

1 . The state of dreaming ; 

2. The embryoiic life of the child ; 

3. The relation of conscious to secret internal life, to 

the individual’s definite nature, or to that which 
has been called the genius of the individual 
man. 

1. In dreams, the soul has a deep, powerful feeling of 
its whole individual nature and of the circle of its devel- 
opment, — of the present, past, and future. Whilst thus 
the individual is engaged in immediate relation to itself, 

2. The ernbryotic child presents an individuality, 
whose real existence is yet dependent upon another in- 
dividual, so that the soul of the child is in immediate 
unity with the subjectivity of the mother, wdiich reacts 
even upon the organization of the child. 

3. The last mode in which the soul attains to the feel- 
ing of its substantial totality is the relation of the indi- 
vidual to its genius, — to its peculiarity, which guides its 
action and being. This peculiarity constitutes the des- 
tiny, the fate, of the individual ; for it is the oracle whence 
all resolutions flow, and where all the delineations of 
character are shadowed. 

As a form, a temporary state, of the -developed, self- 
conscious man, this stale of psychic existence is a dis- 
ease, in which the individual refers without mediation to 
its concrete substantiality, and distinguishes itself from 
its reflecting consciousness, — magnetic somnambulism j 
and kindred states. 

The concrete being of an individual embraces the total- 
ity of its fundamental interests, — the essential and par- 
ticular empiric relations in which the individual stands to 
other men and to the world generally. This complex 
is present in every man as his totality, — not in the form 
of the free, thinking mind, but in the form of mere pas- 
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sivity. or this reality the developed individual is con- 
scious, as of an internally coherent variety. The internal 
world spoken of becomes, therefore, also a repletion 
of consciousness. If now this consciousness be again 
merged in its own abstract substantiality, this immanent 
reality remains as an internal life of psychic feeling, as the 
“genius’’ in its self-intuition. The mediations incident 
to conscious life (causal dependencies of time and place) 
are here removed ; the whole vital connection in its solid- 
ity is perceived, and a state oi clairvoyanct^ &c., results. 
The whole slate is one of passivity, and a return to an in- 
ferior stage. — The soul can on that account also be 
subjected to the influence of another subject, as to that 
of the magnetizer. In such a case, the conscious sub- 
jectivity of the magnetizer impregnates the passive psy- 
chic substantiality of the patient with its sensations, ideas, 
&c. The soul in this passive stale is utterly without 
opposition to an external objectivity, and therefore also 
devoid of the organic particularities of sensation, so that 
a remarkable interchange of functions, such as hearing and 
seeing with the fingers and other organs, can well occur. 
— Visions, &c., when they are authenticated, are extraor- 
dinary in so far as they dispense with the proper depend- 
encies of lime ^nd place, of causality and coherence. 
They appear quite natural, if we reflect that the organic 
diflerentiation — the laws of mental consciousness — is 
annulled in this peculiar slumber of the soul, which, as 
spiritual, is in itself not bound by any of the above cate- 
gories. Hence, then, the most distant associations, rec- 
ollections which are quite strange to the mind in its con- 
scious activity, and similar phenomena. 

Respecting the physiological features of the magnetic 
sleep, it is to be observed, that all psychic activity is 
transferred from the external to the internal organs, — 
from the brain to the reproductive system and their 
nerves, — the ganglia. 
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It is in the nature of the feeling totality to distinguish 
itself internally, and to awaken to definite sensations, to 
which it then relates as subject. The soul is then merged 
in the particularity of sensation ; but at the same time it 
therein concludes with itself as a subjective unit, so as to 
be the feeling of itself. Owing to its immediate unity 
with the body on this stage, it is liable to the impotence 
of idealizing the particular sensations, of reducing them 
to psychic unity, so that it remains, so to speak, con- 
gealed in some particularity. In this manner the soul 
exists in the contradiction between the totality systema- 
tized in its consciousness, and a special determination not 
subjected to that totality ; and such a state is insanity. 

In a healthy state of the mind, we are likewise engaged 
in the particularities of the observed world ; but we 
convert them into ideas, and are no longer cognizant of 
them in their isolated particularity ; we know them as 
momenta of a spiritual connection, as mediated by other 
particularities. Ths insane subject, on the contrary, 
clings to the immediate particularity of the object, with- 
out this ideal conversion. The abstract generality of the 
‘‘ I ” is consequently in unresolved contradiction with a 
detached particularity ; the former identity between an 
idealized objectivity and a naturally ideal subjectivity is 
destroyed, and the subject is thereby separated from the 
objective world. The subject is in a manner enveloped 
in itself. On the first stage, there is little or no recipro- 
cation between the soul and the objective world, as in 
idiocy^ distraction^ dotage ; next, the soul thus en- 
shrouded in itself becomes affected with a particular de- 
termination, which excludes all other affections, — Ztina- 
; and finally, a comparison is instituted by the soul 
itself between the particular subjective determination and 
objective consciousness, so that the contradiction becomes 
apparent, — maniacal insanity. Idiocy occurs in a vari- 

f 
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ety of forms and from a variety of causes, — natural, or 
as a consequence of delirium, epilepsy, libertine excesses, 
&c. Distraction may be an incipient lunacy, but it may 
also result from excessive mental concentration. Dotage 
consists chiefly in the inability of the subject to fix itself 
upon any thing definite, indicative of a debility in the 
unital consciousness, which links the totality of ideas. 

Lunacy arises when the subject becomes permanently 
aflected with a particular determination, so that it is just 
as irretrievably enshrouded in this isolated determination 
as the idiot in his utter absence of determination. When 
the subject is sensible of the two contradictory states of 
consciousness, but still unable to reconcile them, we have 
insanity on the highest stages. The subjective feeling, 
merged in the particularity of sensations, of desires, pas- 
sions, &c., is in their embrace ; yet it maintains itself as 
the simple relation of its ideality to itself. That the soul 
thus makes itself abstract, universal, ideal being, and re- 
duces the particular affections to mere abstract determi- 
nations, constitutes habit. The soul does not distinguish 
itself there as conscious from its affections, nor deter- 
mine them ; but lives and moves in them unconsciously 
and without mediation. 


rn. THE SOUL in its reality. 

On the preceding stage, the soul dwelt in immediate 
unity with its body. But it is in the nature of the soul to 
be self-relating ideality. In order, therefore, to exist in 
its adequacy to this nature, its identity with the body 
must become a mediated one, so that the body becomes 
a pliant instrument of its activity, — its perfect expression 
and symbol. When the body has, in this manner, been 
perfectly appropriated by the soul, — when the body no 
longer signifies itself, but the soul, — the relation of the 
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latter is truly an individual, subjective one, a relation 
to itself. As the identity of the Exterior and Interior, 
the soul is then real ; its corporality is the free form 
in which it feels and reveals itself, and which therefore 
exhibits a complete physiognomic and pathognomic ex- 
pression. 

The whole body of man is an expression of the mind ; 
this expression embraces, e. c., the formation of the 
hand, of the mouth, the disposition of the muscles in 
laughter, — in short, the whole spiritual tone which suf- 
fuses the human organism. The perfect symbol of the 
mind, however, is language. 

Matter, as such, is without truth in the soul ; as being 
pro se, this detaches itself from its immediate (corporeal) 
existence, and opposes this to itself as its Exterior. The 
soul thus loses the character of immediate subsistence ; 
it awakens to its higher self, contains its determinations 
only as internally recollected, and is reflected into its 
ideality from an excluded external world, — consciousness. 


B. PHENOMENOLOGY OF THE MIND. 

Consciousness is the stage of reflection^ of relation^ 
— the phenomenality of the mind. The pure, abstract, 
subjective freedom opposes itself to its determinate nat- 
ural life as to an independent object ; it becomes cogni- 
zant in itself of this objectivity, becomes consciotis. 

The subject is essentially negative relation to itself ; 
therefore the immediate contrast of abstract universality 
and abstract individuality. Not as it appears to us mere- 
•y, but in itself, the “ I ” is this self-distinction ; it ex- 
t^ludes itself as its own counterpart, separates its being 
its thought. In stating this being as simultaneously 
different from and identical with myself, I know, and 
42 • 
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have the absolute certainty of, my being. This certainty 
is not a quality or an attribute of the ‘‘ I,” but it is the 
very nature of the “ I ” to distinguish, differentiate itself, 
and to remain identical with itself in this difference. 
Certainty bears the same relation to the “ I ’’ which free- 
dom bears to the will. 

The “ I ” with its self-certainty is at first only the 
simply Subjective, the abstractly Free, the indeterminate 
ideality or negativity of all limitation. Repelling itself, 
therefore, the “ I ” first attains only to a formal^ not to 
a real difference. But, as Logic has taught us, this 
formal difference is to be really stated. The ‘‘ 1 there- 
fore unfolds its necessary counterpart to a totality equal 
to the totality of the ‘‘ I,” and makes it an independent 
object in the proper sense of the word. Now, since the 
“ 1” is the immanent unity of its subjective and objec- 
tive existence, it is necessarily related to this difference, 
and immediately reflected into itself from this objectivity. 

Consciousness is on this account at the same time a 
contradiction and its immediate solution. The mind as 
“ I ” is essence ; but since in the sphere of essence re- 
ality is stated both as immediately being and as ideal, it 
is only the phenomenality of the mind. 

The end and endeavour of the mind in the form of 
consciousness is, to make its phenomenality identical with 
its essence, to enhance the self-certainty to truth, Merc 
conception makes no distinction between certainty and 
truth. But philosophy must make that distinction ; for 
the mind, as immediately certain of itself, is still involved 
in the contradiction of being, on the one hand, independ- 
ent in itself, and, on the other, necessarily related to the 

without.” This contradiction is to be annulled, and it 
contains within itself the impulse to this annulment. 
Subjective certainty must no longer find a limit in the 
object ; and, conversely, the object must not only be 
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abstractly related to the “ I,” but must become identical 
with it, transform itself into the concrete “ I.” The 
stages of this progress from certainty to truth are 

1 . Consciousness^ which faces an object in general ; 

2. Self-consciousness ^ whose object is the “ I ” ; 

3. Unity of consciousness and self- consciousness^ so that 

the mind sees the object as itself, and itself as 
objectively determined, — reason^ — the idea of 
the mind. 


I. CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Consciousness contains again the three stages of 

a. ) Consciousness of sense ; 

b. ) Observing consciousness ; 

c. ) Understanding consciousness. 

The object is, first, immediate, and as such it appears 
to the consciousness of sense. But as such it has no 
truth ; we must proceed, secondly, to the essence, to the 
nature of the object. The object is therefore referred 
to something general, — the consciousness becomes ob- 
servation. But as it is merely referred to the General, 
it is not as yet one with it ; it is then, thirdly, under- 
standing. 

a.) Consciousness of Sense. 

The object has no other determination here than that 
of beings and of being independent of the ‘‘ I.” (The 
particular alFections of color, smell, taste, &c., belong 
to sensation.) Now this object, this “ something,” 
changes in the face of consciousness ; it has many quali- 
fies, and becomes a multiplicity of relations and gener- 
dlities. Instead of being an immediately particular object, 
it proves to be dependent upon the “ without.” Con- 
sciousness apprehending these relations becomes obser- 
vation. ^ 
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b.) Observing Consciousness, 

Having transcended the particularity of the object, 
consciousness tends to lake the object in its truth, — not 
as immediate^ but as mediated^ reflected^ general. With 
this the union of consciousness with the object is no 
longer the abstract one of certainty, but it is determinate 
knowledge of it. In this manner, however, the particu- 
lar object is mixed with generality ; it becomes involved 
in the contradiction between the particular thing of per- 
ception, and abstract generality ; it proceeds dialectically, 
then, to a third sphere, and becomes the object of 

c.) The Understanding Consciousness, 

The object is now seen as a phenomenality to which its 
internal general nature is opposed. This internal nature is, 
on the one hand, the annulled niuliiplicity of sensual im- 
pressions, while, on the other, this multiplicity is immanent- 
ly retained, although as the simple ideal difTerence, which 
remains identical with itself in the change of phenomena, as 
the quiet realm of laws, the general reflex of the phenomena. 

The law, primarily the relation of general, lasting de- 
terminations, has its necessity in itself, since its difl’eren- 
tiation is internal ; one determination is immediately con- 
tained in another. But this difference is thus the differ- 
ence as such, — essentially difference, or a difference 
which is at the same time unity. Thus consciousness, 
which maintains the distinction between subject and ob- 
ject, disappears ; the “ I has an object, which is no 
longer different from itself ; it is self-consciousness. 


ir. SELFCONSCIOUSNESS. 


The truth and foundation of consciousness is self- 
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consciousness. I know of an object as my object ; in it 
I therefore know myself. The expression of this con- 
sciousness is therefore 1 = 1; abstract freedom^ pure 
ideality. Abstract self-consciousness is the first negation 
of consciousness, and therefore includes consciousness. 
Both this and the negation of it being already annulled, 
it is as this certainty of itself against the object, the im- 
pulse to make self-consciousness determinate, and, con- 
versely, to free itself from its sensual counterpart, — to 
identify its self-consciousness with consciousness. 

Abstract self-consciousness is only the first negation of 
consciousness, and on that account conditioned by the 
statement of the latter ; it is not the negation of the ne- 
gation, — absolute affirmation. It therefore develops 
the simple ideality of the “ I ’’ to the real difference, 
states its objectivity, and then penetrates this, and retains 
it within itself as dissolved in its being. In order to at- 
tain to this, it percurs three stages. 

a, ) The first stage exhibits the immediate, self-identi- 
cal, and therefore self-contradictory self-consciousness, — 
craving self-consciousness, — appetency, 

b, ) On the second stage, the objective I ” is de- 
termined as an external “ I ’’ ; thus the relation of one 
self-consciousness to another results, and between both 
the process of recognition. Here self-consciousness is 
no longer individual self-consciousness, but in it the 
union of individuality and universality begins. 

c, ) The mutual opposition of the two selves ” an- 
nulling itself, general or universal self-consciousness ap- 
pears. 

a.) Appetency, 

As immediate, the self-consciousness is individual and 
appetent, — the contradiction between its objective ab- 
straction and its immediate subjective existence. Thus 
42 * 
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it is the impulse of annulling this contradiction, to mediate 
its unity. 

Self-consciousness knows itself as ideally identical 
with the object ; the real identity is stated in the nega- 
tion of the two unilateral momenta, — the appetent sub- 
ject and its object, — in the assimilation of the latter. The 
subject maintains itself, for it is its own end and object ; 
but the object perishes, because it is inadequate to the 
idea, the representative of which is the subject. The 
result of this is, that the subject concludes with itself, 
satisfies itself, and becomes real. But in this activity 
the subject acts as destructive and egotistical ; the crav- 
ing, the desire for the object, consequently arises anew 
after the gratification. Nevertheless, internally, the feel- 
ing of “self” imparted to the “ I” in this gratification 
becomes determined as generality (universality) by the 
negation of its immediate existence, and sensible of the 
identity of self-consciousness with its object. The di- 
remption of this self-consciousness is the consciousness 
of a free object^ in which the “ I ” is cognizant of itself 
but of a “ self ” which exists without. 

b.) Recognizing Self- consciousness. 

We have now a self-consciousness for a self-conscious- 
ness, an “ alterum ” for an “alterum.” In the object 
I look upon myself, but as upon a “self” immediately 
beings as an independent, difierent object. Self-con- 
sciousness shows itself here as the free “self,” and exists 
for the alteriim as such in the process of recognition. 

The process of recognition is a conflict ; for 1 cannot 
know myself in the alterum, inasmuch as that nlterurn is 
an immediately external existence ; I must, then, destroy 
that “ immediateness.” In like manner, I cannot be 
recognized without annulling my “ immediateness,” and 
bringing to light my freedom. But this immediateness is 
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the corporality of self-consciousness, in which, as in its 
instrument and symbol, it has its feeling of ‘‘self” as 
well as its being for others and its mediating relations. 
The conflict of recognition is therefore one of life and 
death ; each one of the two selves brings the other into 
danger, and enters into danger, — but only into danger 
as such ; for it tends to the maintenance of its life as well 
as to the existence of its liberty. The death of the One, 
which by the abstract, and therefore crude negation of 
immediateness resolves the contradiction on one side, is 
thus on its essential side a new contradiction and a higher 
one than the first. 

This conflict belongs only to the rude state of society, 
not to its civilized condition. In the former it is brute, 
destructive, outward force, which mediates the self-recog- 
nition of the individual as free ; in the civilized state, that 
which is the result of this conflict exists already. 

Life being as essential as liberty, the conflict as uni- 
lateral negation ends in inequality, so that one of the con- 
flicting subjects prefers life, and yields its claim to being 
recognized as self-consciousness, as free : the relation of 
dominion and slavery. All stales have emerged from 
this relation of violence. In the first place, this relation 
is a mutual one, since the means of it, the slave, is to be 
maintained in his life. In lieu of rude destruction, then, 
the sustenance of the object becomes mediatory. Sec- 
ondly, the master attains to the recognition of his indi- 
vidual being pro se through and in the slave. The latter, 
in resigning his individual self-consciousness, efl'ects the 
transition to general self-consciousness. 

c.) General Self-consciousness, 

This general self-consciousness realized is the affirma- 
tive recognition of one’s own “self” in the other “self,” 
both, as free individualities, being absolutely independent, 
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and stating the real generality as mutual relation in becom- 
ing conscious of being recognized, and recognizing itself 
in and by the other. This general reappearance of self- 
consciousness, the idea which knows itself as an objectivity 
identical with its subjectivity, is the consciousness of sub- 
stance in every essential spirituality, — of family, country, 
the state, — of the virtues, as love, friendship, bravery, 
honor, fame. 

This unity of consciousness and self-consciousness 6rst 
contains the individuals as reflected in each other. But 
the difference between the two is then quite indetermi- 
nate, — formal ; the truth then is the generality and 
objectivity of consciousness in and for itself, — reason. 


III. REASON. 

The truth in and for itself, which is reason, is the sim- 
ple identity of subjectivity and objectivity or generality. 
Self-consciousness, so determined, that its determinations 
are at the same time determinations of the essence of 
things, — its own thoughts, — is reason, which as this 
ideality is not only the absolute substance, but the truth 
as reason. For •its peculiar definition here is the imma- 
nent, pure idea, ‘‘ I,” the certainly of its infinite generality 
or universality. The cognizing truth is the mind. 


C. PSYCHOLOGY. THE MIND. 

The mind is the truth of the soul and of conscious- 
ness, — of the immediate, simple totality, and of external 
knowledge, which latter now no longer limits the former 
as its crude material, does not refer to it as merely objec- 
tive, but is knowledge of the substantial totality, which is 
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neither subjective nor objective. The mind, therefore, 
is the general certainly of itself, without antithesis, — 
self-knowing truth. 

The soul is finite, because it is immediate and deter- 
mined by nature ; consciousness is finite, because it has 
an object opposing it. The mind is finite only inasmuch 
as it is determined in the form of the subjective idea. 
Infinite, absolute reason is this idea ; but it is slated in 
reality as cognition or intelligence. Now reason, as 
being in and for itself, is not comprehended by cognition ; 
or, in other words, reason does not completely manifest 
itself in cognition. Reason is infinite only in so far as it 
is absolute freedom, presupposes itself therefore in cog- 
nition, and is at the same lime the eternal movement of 
annulling this immediate position, of comprehending itself 
in order to be cognition of reason. 

As immediate, the mind is not yet truly mind ; its ex- 
istence is there in imperfect accordance with the idea, 
with its absolute divine image ; the Divine is only its 
essence, to be evolved from it by itself. The finitude of 
the mind must not be considered as fixed, but as a phe- 
nornenarstage of its essentially infinite nature. 

The progress of the mind is development, inasmuch as 
its existence is internal, ideal predetermination, proceeds 
from reason as its material, and towards it as its purpose ; 
since, therefore, the activity of transferring the rational 
purpose into reality is but the formal transition to its 
manifestation, and the return thence to itself. Just as 
the object of consciousness consisted in the preceding 
stage, the natural souU so the object of the mind is con- 
sciousness. Consciousness was only ideally the identity 
with its counterpart ; the mind states itself as really^ con- 
cretely^ identical with it. Its productions are so deter- 
ntined, that their material is its own. Its determination 
is consequently twofold : it finds something as beings and 
Slates it as its own. The mind is tjiUs, — 
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1. Theoretical^ — it deals with the Rational as its 

immediate determination, and states it as its own 
in free intelligence ; 

2. Will^ practical mind^ whose material is only for- 

mal ; and 

3. Free mind^ in which they are both united. 

In the theoretical mind, the apparently foreign object 
stands as something subjective, general, necessary and 
useful, — not barely given^ particular and accidental ; and 
thus reacts against the unilateral consciousness, which re- 
lates to objects as immediately beings is swayed by the 
impulse to general knowledge. The practical mind 
begins not, like the theoretical mind, from apparently 
independent objects, but from its own subjective purposes 
and interests^ and proceeds to make them objective. 
Although in this manner it reacts against the partial con- 
sciousness, yet the two mutually integrate each other ; 
for the theoretical mind energizes in its own determina- 
tions, in thoughts^ and, conversely, the purposes of the 
practical mind are not something particularly subjective^ 
but independently general, something that universally is. 
Thus the true nature of reason is evolved, — the unity of 
the Subjective and Objective. 

Both the theoretical and practical mind belong yet to 
the sphere of the Subjective generally ; they are not to 
be distinguished as active and passive. The subjective 
mind produces^ but the products are formal ; internally, 
the production of the theoretical mind is but its ideal 
world, and the recovery of abstract inner self-determina- 
tion. Similarly, the practical mind is active in a limited 
material, which it reduces to the form of subjective gen- 
erality or universality. Externally, the product of the 
theoretical mind is the word, and of the practical mind 
enjoyment. 
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r. THE THEORETICAL MIND. 

Intelligence is determined from without ; as fcnoto- 
ing^ however, it must slate the object of determination as 
its own. Its activity is concerned in the formality of 
finding reason, and its purpose is to be reason pro se. 
This activity of the mind is cognition. The formal 
knowledge of certainty progresses to determinate knowl- 
edge, to knowledge conformable to the idea. The course 
of this progress is in itself rational, and a necessary tran- 
sition from one mental activity or faculty to another. — 
The development of intelligence percurs the following 
stages : — 

1. Intelligence faces an immediate object in intuition ; 

it then has 

2. A reflected, recollected material, in conception^ and 

3. An object which is both subjective and objective, 

in thinking intelligence. 

Each of these three is subdivided again into three 
momenta : — 

1 . Intuition triples itself into 

a.) The sensation of the immediate material ; 
i3.) Mention^ which both detaches itself from, 
and fixes itself upon, the object ; 
y.) Intuition properly so called. 

2. Conception embraces 

a.) Recollection; 
p.) Imagination ; 
y.) Remembrance. 

3. Thought includes 

a.) Understanding ; 
p,) Judgment ; 
y.) Reason. 
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1. Intuition. 

a.) Sensation recurs in the sphere of the mind as its 
first and immediate determination. It is not to be con- 
founded with the sensation of the soul, where it is merely 
the annulment of the particular material affections, nor 
with that of consciousness, which is the immediate action 
of an external object ; it is here the unital determination 
resulting immediately from the resumption of both. The 
sensation of the mind is immediate and simple, and on 
that account in the form of particularity. 

/3.) This immediate determination differentiates itself 
into the two momenta, first, of the abstract, identical 
direction of the mind, — attention to the object, — and, 
secondly, of its abstract internal being, so that the object 
is stated as exteriorly existing in time and space, 

y.) Intelligence, as the concrete unity of these two 
momenta with the determination of immediately recol- 
lecting itself in the Exterior, and of infusing this recollec- 
tion again into that Exterior, is intuition properly so 
called. In this sense, Schelling, e. g., spoke of intellect- 
ual intuition. 


^ 2. Conception. 

Conception, as recollected intuition, is the medium 
between the immediate determination in intelligence and 
its freedom in thought. Conception is the property of 
intelligence with yet predominant subjectivity, because it 
is immediate. Intelligence therefore tends to complete 
conception by mediating it, stating itself as self-intuition, 
exteriorating the internal subjectivity, and remaining within 
itself in that exterioration. The first stage of this media- 
tion is 

a.) Recollection^ in which the result of intuition is 
merely preserved and verified, as the internal image of 
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the object placed in the peculiar space and time of the 
subject. This image is transient ; the intelligence in the 
capacity of attention is itself the time and space, the 
when and where of this image. But intelligence is not 
only conscious, but likewise the internally ideal existence 
of its determinations ; thus the image, though no longer 
existing as such, is unconsciously retained. The image 
thus abstractly preserved demands an actual intuition for 
its actual existence ; and this is remembrance as a sub- 
sumption of an immediate single intuition under the for- 
mally General, — conception, 

p,) The intelligence which is active in reproducing 
these images, in bringing them forward again to intuition 
from the inner recesses of the ‘‘ I,” is reproductive imagi- 
nation^ which now sways the images. The immediate 
relation of the reproduced images is that of their space 
and time. But as existing in the subject, the images are 
dissolved as to their spatial and temporal concretion, 
which is their unity in intuition ; this unity in remem- 
brance is a general conception as the associating relation 
of the images, of the more abstract or concrete determi- 
nations, according to circumstances. This control of 
images by a general conception gives the so-called asso- 
ciation of ideas. 

The reproductive imagination is, in the first place, the 
mere formal activity of reproducing the images. Sec- 
ondly, it refers the images to each other, makes them 
general conceptions, and is thus the associating imagina- 
tion, Finally, it identifies the generality of conception 
with the particularity of the image, and figures the for- 
mer, — fancy,, &c., which forms the transition to rc- 
iHcmfcrance. In fancy (phantasy) conception re-deter- 
niines itself as immediate being in producing signs and 
^ymhols^ which are at first merely external But, in truth, 
the immediate existence of the symbols is annulled by the 
43 
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immanent intelligence ; the symbol is but the ideal eva- 
nescence of its immediate existence, an existence in time, 
the determination of which is language. Tones, we 
have before seen, are the representatives of time, — time 
given in intuition. 

The name, as the combination of intuition and of llie 
significance of its forms, — a combination which is pro- 
duced by the immanent intelligence, — is at first a single, 
transient production ; the recollection of this external 
production is remembrance, 

y.) Remembrance is again, first, the mere unity of the 
sign and its import in intelligence, — memory of names; 
secondly, the reproduction of the thing from the name, 
and conversely, without intuition, — reproductive memo- 
ry ; thirdly, the internal, permanent unity of botli, — 
mechanical memory, in which things and their import are 
generally retained. 


3. Thought, 

Intelligence recognizes ; it recognizes an intuition as 
its own, recognizes the thing in its name, &c. But now 
it is its own universality in the double sense of the Uni- 
versal or General as such, and of the same as immediate 
being. Thus intelligence is cognition for itself in itself ; 
the thing, the object, is its own thought, Intelligoncc 
has then arrived at the last and final unity of the Subjec- 
tive and Objective, — thought. 

Thought is, first, merely formal, identical understand- 
ing, which elaborates the individual remembered concep- 
tions to genera, kinds, laws, forces, &c., so that the 
Material finds its being only in these forms of thought. 
Next, it is essentially diremption, — judgment, which nc 
longer opposes the generality of the idea to its particular 
being, but distinguishes the two according to their essen- 
tial connection. Thirdly, thought annuls the formal de- 
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terminjitions and states the identity of the differences , — 
formal reason, — The understanding explains the Indi- 
vidual by the Universal ; judgment declares the Individ- 
ual to be universal ; reason determines the Universal as 
particularizing itself and resuming its unity from the par- 
ticularity. 

After thus completely possessing itself of its determi- 
nation, intelligence lives in its own domains ; it knows 
itself as furnishing its own material, and as such it is 
will. 


IT. the practical mind. 

The mind as will is self-cognizant as concluding in 
iiself with itself, — as replenishing itself from its own re- 
sources. This replete being pro se constitutes the reality 
of the mind’s idea ; as will, the mind enters upon reality, 
whilst in the form of cognition it dwelt in the universality 
of the idea. Deriving its determinations, its ‘‘contents,” 
from its own being, the will is free. Its finitude, how’- 
ever, consists in the formalism, that its self-repletion is 
merely abstract determination, barely its own determina- 
tion {arhilrium) ^ but not as yet identified with developed 
reason. Its destiny therefore is, to britig the freedom of 
the mind to existence in the formal will, to make freedom 
its determination, to make itself the objective mind. 

As immediate, the will is (a.) practical feelings with 
a particular import, — a merely immediate, individual, 
subjective will, which indeed feels itself as objectively 
self-determining, but is as yet without the truly universal, 
truly objective reality. It then (b.) proceeds, as im- 
pulse^ to make the forefelt correspondence of its inner 
determination with objectivity the purpose of its reali- 
7-ation. Finally (c.), the particular impulses are subor- 
dinated to a general one, to happiness^ which is indeed a 
universality, but only a reflective^ ijpt an absolute one. 
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a.) Practical Feeling. 

The immediate determination of the practical mind is 
formal, so that it finds itself as an individuality, deter- 
mined in its inner nature. Thus its “ material ” is in- 
deed that of reason, but as an accidental and subjective 
material, arising from the particularity of wants, opinions, 
&c. This practical feeling contains the demand of its 
determination with reference to an immediate individu- 
ality, which is to become conformable to it. Such is the 
subjective and superficial feeling of j)leasure or pain, — 
or, if the subjective determination be due to intuition or 
conception, of joy or sadness, hope or fear, &c., — or, 
finally, if the determination be that of thought, the feeling 
of the Just or Unjust, Moral or Immoral, &c. 

b.) Impulse and Arbitrary Discretion. 

The practical impulse is real judgment. The imme- 
diate determination is inadequate to the self-determination 
of will, a negation of it. In order, therefore, that will, 
the ideal unity of universality and determination, be satis- 
fied, the conformity of its inner determination to exist- 
ence is to be stated by it. Thus the will is, first, impulse 
and inclination, — or, when the totality of the practical 
mind infuses itself into one of the many limited determi- 
nations, passion. Passion as such is neither good nor 
bad ; it consists simply in this, that a subject has con- 
centrated the whole live interest of its character, enjoy- 
ment, and talent in one object. 

The subject is active in gratifying the impulse by 
transferring the subjectivity of its determination, its ob- 
jective purpose, to objectivity. The distinction of this 
formal impulse from the activity is interest. 

The will as thinking and ideally free distinguishes itself 
from the particularity of impulses, and establishes itself 
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in dominion over the manifold determinations of impulse ; 
thus it is rejlecting will. In thus choosing between sev- 
eral impulses, it is arbitrary discretion. In this manner, 
one impulse and inclination is annulled by another, and so 
on ad infinitum ; the truth then becomes the gratification 
of impulse generally ; the object of the reflecting will is 
happiness. 


c.) Happiness, 

In tliis idea of a general gratification produced by re- 
flecting thought the particular impulses are stated as 
negative, and are to be sacrificed to each other, or to the 
general purpose. Hapjiiness is only the abstract gener- 
ality of determination, the first negation of particularity ; 
but the truth of the particular determinations is their simul- 
taneous annulment and affirmation, the truly universal de- 
termination of the will in itself, — the will’s self-determi- 
nation, — freedom. 


in. TIIK FREE MINT). 

The really free will is the unity of the theoretical and 
practical mind, — the will which is free for itself, the 
formalism, accidentality and limitation of the previous 
practical material having annulled itself. By the annul- 
ment of the mediation contained in it it is the self-slated, 
immediate individuality, which is at the same lime puri- 
fied to universal determination, freedom itself. This 
general determination is now the object and purpose of 
tlie will, inasmuch as the will thinks its real nature ; it is 
will as free intelligence. 

The mind which knows itself as free, and wills itself as 
its object, is, first, again the reasonable will, or the mere 
idea of the absolute mind. As the abstract idea, it again 
43 * i 
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exists solely in the immediate will, which then is to de- 
velop itself, and state the developed determinations in 
existence, which as the existence of the idea is acluality^ 
— objective mind. 


THE OBJECTIVE MIND. 

The objective mind is the absolute idea, but only as 
potential ; in existing on the grounds of finitude, its real 
rational freedom retains the appearance of an external 
determination. — Free will distinguishes itself, first, into 
these momenta : that freedom is its internal determina- 
tion and purpose, and relates to an external objectivity, 
which latter splits into the anthropological icants^ the 
outward objects of consciousness, and the relation of one 
individual will to another. But the activity of the will 
realizes freedom^ its idea, in objective reality. This 
realization, as the actuality of a determined world, re- 
mains in the form of necessity^ whose substantial cohe- 
rence in phenomenality is its power^ its recognition in 
consciousness. This unity of the rational with the indi- 
vidual will, which prompts the activity of the former, 
constitutes the simple reality of freedom. Its form is 
that of thought, and therefore that of universality. Stated 
for conscious intelligence, it is law ; freed from the im- 
purity and accidentality which belong to it in practical 
feeling and in impulse, and imparted in its universality to 
the subjective will, it constitutes morals. 

This reality in general as the existence of free will is 
right (Jtw), the existence of all the determinations ol 
freedom. In reference to the subjective will, where they 
are to come to existence in this universality, the rights 
are duties. Whatever is right is duty^ and conversely. 
Free will is 
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A. — Immediate and individual^ — the person ; the 

existence which the person gives to its sub- 
jective freedom is property. Right in this 
sense is the formal^ abstract right. 

B. — Reflected into itselfl determined as particular, — 

the right of subjective will, — morals, 

C. — Substantial will^ — its subjective reality adequate 

to the idea, the totality of necessity, — higher 
morality in the family j civil society^ and the 
state. 


A. RIGHTS. 

I. PttOPEUTY. 

The person is the mind in its immediate individual lib- 
erty, which knows its individuality as absolutely free will ; 
but as abstract it recognizes it only in an external thing. 
This external thing, then, is without right against the sub- 
jective will, — becomes attached to and determined by it, 
as property. The appropriation of a thing by the indi- 
v^idual has this sense, that the individual embodies its 
personal will there. Thus the possession becomes prop- 
erty^ which in the form of mere possession is meanSy but 
as the existence of personality also purpose. In prop- 
erly the individual effects its mediation with itself through 
the external thing. But the thing being abstractly exter- 
nal, the person thus exists externally. The concrete 
return to subjectivity from this exterioration is, that the 
person becomes its self-repulsion, and attains to truly 
personal existence in a mutual recognition of personality. 
The thing, then, is the mean through which the ex- 
tremes — the persons, wdio in the knowledge of their 
identity are mutually independent — conclude with each 
other. The will of the person has a definite, recognizable 
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existence for other persons in the thing possessed by 
seizure, modification, or designation. 

Since property is but the expression of my individual 
will, it can be transferred by an act of that will, and 
become the property of another by a simultaneous act of 
his will, in the treaty, 

II. TREATY (AGREEMENT). 

The two wills and their agreement in the treaty, being 
internal, are distinct from their fulfilment. The stipulation 
merely contains the actual transference of the property 
from one will to another. The simple expression, the 
ipord, is here the deed, and constitutes the validity of the 
treaty. 

The treaty, as an arbitrary agreement about an acci- 
dental thing, implies the statement of the accidental will ; 
this is inadequate to right and produces wrong, whence 
then arises the relation of right and wrong. 


III. RIGHT AND WRONG. 

Right is the exterior existence of liberty ; it thus be- 
comes engaged in numerous relations to the ‘‘without,” 
and to other persons. In consequence we have : — 

1. Several titles and principles of right, which together 
constitute the semblance of right, though right per se is 
only one. The identification of right per se witli the dif- 
ferent titles of right depends upon the particular will of 
particular persons, and constitutes unintentional wrong, 
the ground of juridical pleadings. If, on the contrary, 

2. The semblance of right is consciously asserted by 
an individual will against right per se, the external recog- 
nition of right is detached from its intrinsic value, and we 
have intentional wrong, — fraud. Finally, if 
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3. The particular will opposes itself both to the sem- 
blance and the reality of right, we have crime. Such an 
action as a violation of right is in itself null. As a will- 
ing and thinking subject the acting person slates a law, 
but a law which is merely formal, — obtains in its general 
validity only for this particular person, — a law to which 
the person has subordinated itself by its own act. The 
manifested nullity of this action, and the simultaneous 
execution of both this formal law and right per se, first 
by an immediate subjective will, is revenge, which, as 
proceeding from a particular personality, is again wrong, 
and so on ad infinitum. But this progress is annulled 
in the third disinterested judgment, — in punishment. 

The assertion of right per se is mediated (a.) by the 
adequacy of a particular will — the judge — to this right, 
and by the opposition of this to the crime, and (6.) by the 
executed negation of the negation of right by the criminal. 
Since the negation of right exists in the will of the crim- 
inal, the punishment affects, 1st, the person and properly 
of the criminal, while it, 2d, coerces him. — The media- 
lion of right, then, is altogether subjective. But the sub- 
jective will, as determining right, is null, and its validity 
obtains only in so far as it is per se the existence of the 
rational will, — morality. 


B. MORALITY. 

The free individual, which in immediate right was only 
the person, is now determined as subject, as will reflected 
hito itself ; so that the determination of will, as the indi- 
vidual’s oton, is distinct from the existing freedom in an 
exterior thing. This determination is, first, per se, — the 
t'eason of the will, — and, secondly, as an active manifes- 
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tation in action ; and the totality of this is moral free- 
dom. 


I. RESOLVE. 

In so far as the action concerns an immediate exist- 
ence, it is liable to be frustrated, and the will is forced 
to make the distinction between the resolve and the exe- 
cution, of which it recognizes the former only as its 
own. 


n. INTENTION AND WELL RErNG. 

The action in its concrete reality is engaged in a variety 
of relations and connections, which must have been fore- 
seen and willed by the subject, in its intention. On the 
other hand, the subject has the right to shape its action in 
accordance with its own wants and purposes, — in gen- 
eral, to its own well-being, which differs from happiness 
(previously spoken of) in this, that it is conceived with a 
regard to morality. But both the intention and the well- 
being of the subject are abstract ; the former can be ap- 
plied to any particular isolated bearing of the action, so 
that the essential intention of the action is in the most 
downright contradiction with its actual ifnport ; the latter, 
as belonging to a particular subject, is likewise inadequate 
to universality. We come, then, to 


III. GOOD AND EV£L. 

Good is the determination of the universal will, the law 
and substance of all particular determination, the absolute 
purpose of the world, — the subject’s duty, which, when 
recognized, must become its intention, and the object of 
its activity. 
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Although the Good as the Universal includes the par- 
ticular determinations, yet, as immediately abstract, it is 
to be determined by free will, which is involved in numer- 
ous contradictions by an attempt at this. First, duty, the 
Good, is of various kinds, which not unfrequently come 
into collision ; again, the subject, in willing the Good, is to 
aspire after the realization of its own interest and welfare, 
which, on the other hand, is null in the general purpose 
of the Good ; both these momenta are to be united, since 
the subject as individual and universal forms an identity, 
&c. The relation of these contradictory determinations 
is simply the abstract self-certainty of the individual, 
which appears in the two forms of conscience and evil. 
The former is the will of the Goorf, which, however, is 
here purely subjective, and dependent upon the decision 
of the ; and the latter is the same deciding “I,” 

as isolating itself in its subjective interest. Evil is thus 
the intimate reflection of subjectivity in itself against the 
Objective and Universal, and the will of the abstractly 
Good the same subjectivity ; the two therefore collapse, 
and the result is their identity, in which the individual will 
and the abstract Good coincide, — social morality. 


C. SOCIAL MORALITY. (POLITICS.) 

Social morality is the truth of the subjective and objec- 
tive mind, — the universal rational will, in which self-con- 
scious freedom has become the nature of the individual. 
— The substance which knows itself as free has its reality 
in the spirit of a nation. The abstract diremption of this 
spirit is its particularization in persons^ of whose independ- 
ence it is the internal power and necessity. But the per- 
son knows itself as essentially this substance, and looks 
npon the latter as its absolute end and object, as prompt- 
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ing its activity, thus attaining to its freedom. The de- 
pendencies of the individual, in tl)e relations into whicli 
the substance particularizes itself, constitute the moral 
diUici^ of the individual. The moral substance is 

1. The immediate or natural mind, — the family ; 

2. The relative totality of the relations of individuals 

as independent persons to a formal universality, 
— civil society; 

3. The self-conscious substance as the mind developed 

to an organic reality , — the slate. 


I. Tim I'AMILV. 

As immediate, the individual has its substantial exist- 
ence in a natural universality, Ibunded upon the sexunl 
relation, in the family, — the unity of love and mutual 
confidence. 


If. CIVIL soriirrv. 

Tnr. suljslance which as mind particularizes itself into 
manv persons (families or individuals) l)i!comcs a syst(‘iii 
of atomism, in which it (the sulistance) remains nu'ia'Iv 
the general mediating connection between ind(‘j)(’n(lciit 
extreiiK.'S and isolated, |)ersonal intiu'ests ; and as such it 
is ciril society. It is foundiul upon mutual wapts, tin- 
necessary division of labor, the conseipumt dislin(‘tion> el 
rank, &c. The morality appinirs lane as confldeiitiiil 
honesty and honor. — -Hegel distinguishes three ranks in 
socle! V, which he considers as |)(M‘manenlly necessaiy ; 
I shall be sufficiently undm-stood, if 1 for(\go his phrascel- 
ogy, and designate them as proletarians^ ordinary citizens^ 
holding property, and the A/gAcr classes of socii'ty, ai- 
cluding the intellectual laborers. 
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lit. TUB STATE. 

The state is the self-conscious substance of raorarity, 
the union of the principles of the family and of civil so- 
ciety. 

The slate is (a.) its internal organization, — the consti- 
tution^ the internal law ; (6.) a particular individual in its 
relation to other states, — external (international) law ; 
(c.) these two as momenta in the development of the uni- 
versal idea of the mind, — history, 

a.) Constitutional haw. 

The nature and essence of the siate'^ is the universality 
of the rational will, by Which, on the one hand, the per- 
sons arc maintained and promoted in their individuality, 
and, on the other, reduced to the life of the universal sub- 
stance, and thus to annul the individuality. The law^s are, 
first, limits, bounds for the individuals ; secondly, they 
are purposes for the labor of the different classes ; and, 
thirdly, the substance of the free will and morality of alb 
The constitution is the organization of the state power,—- 
existing jusf^e as the reality of freedom in the develop- 
ment of all its rational determinations. 

The guaranties of a constitution are contained in the 
spirit aid consciousness of the nation, and the conformity 
of the state organization to this. — The living totality of 
the state and its constitution is the government. In the 
government, as the organic totality, subjectivity^ the power 
of the prince is the pervading unity.* the; perfect 

form of the state, in which all the momenta of the idea 
Imve their free existence, this subjectivity is not a so-called 
oioral person, or a resolution of the majority, — forms, in 

As it* tlie true subjecliviiy of a stAtb, or of any thing Organic, couhl 
•‘f- something extraneous, — which the |K)W’cr of the prince always is, 
^something else than t^r^ex Hegel wrote lii Pfpssia. 
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which the unity of tl)d resolving will has no real existent 
— but a real individuality, the will of one resolving \nc 
vidual, — monarchy (! ! !) The monarchical consl> 
tion is therefore the constitution of developed reason ; r 
other constitutions belong to inferior stages of develop 
ment. 

It is without interest to expose the remainder of He- 
gePs disquisitions on this particular subject ; they all hinge 
on the scheme of a very equivocal constitutional nior 
archy. 

b.) International Law. 

A state of war endangers the independence of stales, 
while, on the other hand, it leads to the mutual recog 
nition of the diflerent nations, which is established ii< 
treaties of peace. 

c.) History. 

The spirit of a nation is determined by gcograj)hic arni 
climatic particularities ; it exists in timcy and necessarily 
percurs the development of a particular principle^ and 
therewith the development of a particular llonsciousiioss 
and reality, — it has an internal history. As a limited 
spirit it is subordinate to universal history^ whose events 
exhibit the dialectics of nations, — the worhrs judgment. 
This movement is that in which the spiritual substaii^ e 
liberates itself, in wliicli the absolute purpose of the world 
is realized, and becomes the spirit of the world. This 
liberation and its labor is the supreme and absolute right. 
The self-consciousness of a particular nation is the bearer 
of a stage in the development of the universal spirit, and 
the objective reality, in wliich this states its will. Against 
this will that of the other nations is without right ; hut 
even this will is annulled and transcended. Tlie individ- 
uals active in this appear as instruments^ whose boo’ ‘S 
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THE ABSOLUTE MIND. 

The absolute mind is the true reality of the mind,— 
the one universal spiritual substance, which judges and 
knows itself in itself. Its phases are «r/, religion^ and 
philosophy. 


I. ART. 

^Tins form of the self-knowledge of the absolute mind 
is, as immediate, first, a discession into a work of common 
exterior existence, and, next, the concrete intuition and 
conception of the ideally absolute mind as the beau ideal, 
— as the concrete form born from the subjective mind, 
in which the natural, material existence is but a sign of 
. le idea, — the form of the beaiitiJuL But the immediate 
natural existence of this form is also a determination of 
the substance^ so that it must be the most perfect natural 
existence. ^Such is the human form^ the representation 
of which is classic beauty. The absoIute*mind, however, 
cannot be exhibited in similar individualities ; the mind 
represented will therefore be the particular spirit of a 
nation, which leads to a polytheism in art. Moreover, 
ih : work of art is the product of a subjective activity, of 
genius. The former of these inadequacies leads us, first, 
10 symbolic art^ the art of sublimity^ in which the relation 
the idea to its material form is merely a negative one ; 
^nd next, to romantic art^ In which the absolute mind is 
i^epresented, not as identical with, but as only condescend- 
k? lOj the external form. The latter inadequacy brings 
to 
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II. REVEALED RELIGION. 

The absolute mind exists only in so far as it manifests, 
reveals, itself as such to mind. Its form is here that of 
conception. In this revelation we have the Universal'— 
the Creator — engendering the mediating Particular, — 
the eternal son^ — and remaining immanent therein as the 
spirit. — The ultimate form of the absolute mind is 


III. rniLosoniv. 

In religion, the mind presented itself in its renectioryi! 
momenta to the understanding, so that its unital presence 
was a subject of faith ; in philosophy, it becomes iho 
object of absolute intelligence. Philosophy is the idea 
thinking itself, truth knowing itself. 


THE END. 










